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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A 


PERR ERRIN TATIONAL ART 
Robert Wicks 


FOR SOME aestheticians, photography’s artistic status is still questionable. Can a 
single photograph be a great work of visual art comparable to any of the best 
paintings and sculptures? If one answers no, it is probably because one doubts 
whether photographers can be great artists. Owing to the mechanical and causal 
processes that produce a photographic image independently of the photo- 
grapher’s activity, some critics have regarded photographers as mere techni- 
cians who assist an otherwise automatic process by which nature ‘draws its own 
image’ upon a light-sensitive film. From this perspective, one may compare 
photographers to player-piano operators or to organ-grinders who simply press 
buttons or turn cranks to run musical mechanisms. Since photography is 
essentially mechanical, so it is thought, photographers cannot be artists any 
more than player piano operators or organ-grinders may be considered 
musicians. 

It is now recognized that the making of a good photograph involves far more 
than pressing a camera’s shutter release button, and that accomplished photo- 
graphers exercise significant aesthetic judgement in relation to the subject- 
matter and composition of their photographs. Yet contemporary challenges to 
photography’s status as an art persist in the old tradition. These are more subtle, 
but are similarly grounded in the alleged drawback of photography cited from 
its beginnings, namely, its dependency upon a causal, mechanical process 
through which one produces photographic images. For example, Roger 
Scruton asserts in his essay ‘Photography and Representation’,! not that photo- 
graphy fails to be an art, but that photography’s mechanical nature prevents it 
from being an art of representation. An upshot of his view is that the photo- 
graphic medium does not compare well with painting, sculpture and 
literature—all of which are representational arts—in its capacity to express 
insights about the world. In this essay, I shall critically discuss Scruton’s 
position, and explaif, contrary to his claims, how photography is an art of 
representation. My aim is to bring to light the aesthetic and artistic capacities of 


‘photography that account for its being a representational art. 


Scruton’s contention that photography is not a representational art is easily 

. e . K 
misunderstood. He does not assert that photographs do not contain images of 
things. His striking, often quoted remark that photography is not represen- 
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tation expresses a more subtle and thought-provoking position. Scruton main- 
tains that whatever is artistic in photography does not stem from any 
characteristic peculiar to the photographic medium. That is, he does not bélieve 
that there are any photographic representations, as there are literary, dramatic, 
pictorial, and sculptural representations. According to Scruton, the aesthetic 
value of a photograph as a representation of something derives solely from the 
aesthetic qualities of the represented subject—qualities that exist in the subject 
before the making of the photograph. Moreover, he holds that a photograph’s 
aesthetic value with respect to its formal, as opposed to representational, qualities 
does not issue from any peculiarity of photography as a medium. 

To stress the distinctive qualities of photography in comparison with paint- 
ing, Scruton bases his argument upon an analysis of an ‘ideal photograph’—a 
photograph whose aesthetic features are fully explicable in terms of the causal 
relation between the photograph and what it represents. His account highlights 
the causal process through which light reflected from a visible object is focused 
upon a light-sensitive, chemically-coated film to impress the object’s image 
upon the film. An ideal photograph provides a perfect copy of an object’s 
appearance. i 

Scruton defines a representational art as one wherein it is possible to create art 
works in which we may take ‘an aesthetic interest in representation’. By further 
specifying the characteristic qualities of this interest, he explains what qualities 
an art form must have if it is to be a representational art. 

Following a tradition of aesthetic theory that considers an aesthetic interest to 
be a disinterested.interest; Scruton maintains that an aesthetic interest is an interest 
in something for its own sake. Accordingly, he rejects the view that we can have 
an aesthetic interest in something if we take an interest in that thing as a 
surrogate for something else. Scruton is on firm ground here. For example, if 
one takes an interest solely in the formal relationships among an art work’s 
perceptual properties, one has an interest in the art work for its own sake, since 
such formal relations do not by themselves extend one’s aesthetic interest 
beyond the art work. However, an aesthetic (i.e., disinterested) interest in an art 
work’s representational qualities will lead one beyond the art work, for one 
_ must note the relatioriship between the art work and what it represents. To 

‘appreciate an art work for its own sake, in this case, is to have an aesthetic 
interest in the art work’s qualities in so far as they express an insight about or 
interpret what the art work represents. 

According to Scruton, an aesthetic interest in representation is impossible 
with regard to an ideal photograph. Since an ideal photograph perfectly 
reproduces an object’s visual appearance and merely duplicates what we see 
with the naked eye, he believes that an ideal photograph cannot say anything 
about its subject. That is, a mere copy of the subject’s actual appearance cannot 
interpret the “subject. So, if one were to take an aesthetic interest in an ideal 
photograph, this interest must limit itself to the photograph’s formal qualities, 
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since it is alleged that an ideal photograph as a representation has no aesthetic 
properties uniquely its own. : 

Since an ideal photograph reflects an object’s appearance without distortion, 
Scruton tends to believe that the aesthetic qualities of an ideal photograph 
simply mirror those of the object it represents. For example, he states, ‘if one 
finds a photograph beautiful, it is because one finds something beautiful in its 
subject’2 and adds, ‘the emotional or “aesthetic’”’ qualities of a photograph tend 
‘to derive directly from the qualities of what it “represents”: if the photograph is 
sad, it is usually because its subject is sad; if the photograph is touching, it is 
because its subject is touching, and so on’.> According to this view, a photo- 
graph’s aesthetic value does not spring from any unique characteristic of the 
photograph, but derives from the aesthetic value of what the photograph 
represents. So, even if one were to have an aesthetic interest in an ideal 
photograph confined to a photograph’s formal features, this interest would not 
direct itself upon any qualities of the photograph unique to photography as a 
medium. 

Given an absolute visual congruency between an ideal photograph and the 
appearance of what it represénts, it is difficult to imagine how one could dispute 
Scruton’s claim that the aesthetic qualities of an ideal photograph only reiterate 
those of the objects it represents. Yet there is good reason to doubt this claim, 
for there are pronounced aesthetic differences between an ideal photograph and 
the objects it represents that even a perfect visual similarity between the two 
cannot nullify. These aesthetic differences are the consequence of a photo- 
graph’s stationary character. Unlike the transient images we experience with the 
naked eye, a photograph, ideal or actual, captures and preserves the appearance 
ofits subject. We can thus see more about an object by inspecting its photograph 
than is possible by perceiving it directly with the naked eye. This peculiarity of 
photography has been recognized from the time of its inception, when we 
learned from the fitst photographs of galloping horses how mistaken our 
previous beliefs about their movement had been. A stationary image provides 
an opportunity for visual review and study, and allows previously unnoticeable 
aspects of the subject to emerge. When such aspects come into conscious visual 
play, one will have an aesthetic experience of the represented subject different 
from a comparable experience of the subject with the naked eye. Since an ideal 
photograph and its subject do not always share the same aesthetic qualities, it is 
erroneous to believe that they are aesthetically interchangeable. 

How does this aesthetic difference between ideal photographs and their 
subjects bear upon*Scruton’s claim that it is impossible to have an aesthetic 
interest in representation with regard to an ideal photograph? As previously 
noted, an aesthetic interest in representation must focus on the ideal photograph 
for its own sake and take into account what the photograph represents. Since the 
aesthetic differences between an object seen with the naked eye an by means of 
an ideal photograph result from the stationary aspect of the ideal photograph, 
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we may presume that an aesthetic interest in representation regarding an ideal 
photograph would involve an appreciation of this stationary aspect of the 
photograph as it aesthetically relates to what the photograph represents. 

An aesthetic interest in representation as just described would be possible, for 
example, with regard to a close-up photograph of a stop-sign behind which 
looms a smoke-billowing factory. This image sets up a referential relationship 
within the photograph between the stop-sign’s message and the factory’s 
activity. Through such a juxtaposition, the photographer expresses a thought 
about the factory: he objects to the air pollution it causes. To appreciate fully the 
artistic power of the photographer’s message, however, one must attend to the 
image’s features that arise from the photographic medium itself. The photo- 
graph, by ‘freezing’ the image of the billowing smoke, metaphorically brings 
the process of pollution to a standstill, and makes it possible for the photo- 
grapher to visually exemplify his thought about the factory. This kind of visual 
message would not be as strongly conveyed if one were simply to stand at the 
position where the photographer took the photograph and look at the factory, 
or stand at that position and look at tHe factory’s reflection in a mirror the exact 
size of the photograph, for the smoke would continue to stream from the smoke 
stacks as usual. When we become interested in how the stillness of the 
photograph contributes to the power of the photographer’s message, we take an 
aesthetic interest in the representational aspect of the photograph. Contrary to 
Scruton’s central claim, then, an aesthetic interest in representation is possible 
even in reference to an ideal photograph.+ 

With respect to actual photographs, Scruton states that actual photography ‘is 
the result of the attempt by photographers to pollute the ideal of their craft with 
the aims and methods of painting’.5 This remark suggests that any method that 
makes a photograph aesthetically interesting for its own sake as a representation 
will be a method of painting, and hence, its use will conflict with the true aims of 
_ photography as such. According to this line of thought, the way that photo- 
graphs ‘freeze’ their subjects must curiously count as a method of painting, 
given the above photographic example. 

To better understand Scruton’s claim about actual photographic practice, one 
must clarify what the ‘aims and methods of painting’ actually are. It will not 
suffice to state that every method that makes a representation interesting for its 
own sake as an expression of a thought about its object is a method of painting. 
This simply defines matters such that photography cannot be a representational 
art. We need a general characterization of those methods through which 
representations can express thoughts about what they represent independently 
of the specific practices of either painting or photography. 

Scruton emphasizes one general feature of representational art, namely, the 
capacity for fictive representation.® He mentions that both painting and literature 
have this abifity, and that both are thus representational arts. If we accept this 
characterization of painting and literature, the question remains whether the 
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capacity for fictive representation is a necessary condition for a representational 
art, or whether it is only a sufficient condition. If the latter is the case, then we 
have no basis for excluding photography from the set of representational arts. 
There may be other ways in which an art can be representational besides having 
the capacity for fictive representation. 

On the basis of a revealing distinction between painting and photography, 
Scruton maintains that painting is capable of fictive representation whereas 
photography is not. He states, ‘if a painting represents a subject, it does not 
follow that the subject exists nor, ifit does exist, that the painting represents the 
subject as it is’ (p. 103), and adds, ‘ifa photograph is a photograph ofa subject, it 
follows that the subject exists . . . it also follows, though for different reasons, 
that the subject is, roughly, as it appears in the photograph’.7 

We actually find two distinct differences between painting and photography 
stated above. The first is that paintings have a capacity for fictional represen- 
tation, whereas photographs do not. The second is that images in paintings need 
not resemble the appearances of the objects they represent, whereas photo- 
graphic images must do so. Scruton’s caSe against photography as a represen- 
tational art rests almost exclusively upon photography’s incapacity for fictive 
representation, and does not depend significantly upon the second difference 
between painting and photography. Yet, as we shall see, this second distinction 
regarding resemblance and representation is more fundamental, and is, in fact, 
the true source of Scruton’s insight about the limitations of photography as an 
artistic medium. 

Scruton’s distinctions between painting and photography are accurate and 
informative, but it remains unclear why photography’s alleged incapacity for 
fictive representation entails that photographs cannot express thoughts about 
things that do exist. Photography’s fictive incapacity only establishes a limi- 
tation in the subject-matter of photography in comparison with painting: 
paintings can refer either to what is possible or to what is actual; photographs 
can refer only to what is actual. To resolve the issue of whether photography is a 
representational art, however, we must compare like with like: we must 
compare a painting of an actual object that expresses true thoughts about the 
object with a photograph of the same subject. Only in this manner will it 
become clear whether painting and photography essentially differ from each 
other in terms of their capacity to express representational thoughts. 

Consider an expressionist portrait of a person painted in spectral blues, 
yellows, and violets that accurately reveals the person’s inner character. It is not 
at all clear how the pacity for fictive representation enters into an explanation 
of how this painting expresses a representational thought. What is central is how 
the painting departs from naturalistic representation, for it is the contrast 
between the object’s actual appearance and its portrayed appearance that makes 
the painting interesting as the expression of a representational thought. If we 
reinterpret Scruton’s discussion of ideal photographs along such lines, his main 
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point no longer directs us to photography’s incapacity for fictive representation, 
but suggests rather a different relationship: that the more naturalistic a represen- 
tational image is, the less capable is it of expressing a thought about what it 
represents. Scruton’s notion of an ideal photograph and its alleged incapacity 
for the expression of a representational thought, in effect, defines one end of a 
continuum between naturalistic and non-naturalistic representation. The 
alleged limitations of photography are more informatively traced to photo- 
graphy’s apparent inability to depart very far from naturalistic representation, as 
can an expressionist portrait. 

When we list Scruton’s reasons why photographs cannot express thoughts 
about what they represent, we initially find the previously cited argument 
concerning ideal photographs: a perfect copy of an object’s appearance cannot 
express a thought about the object, since it can only replicate how the object 
looks. But we have already seen that a photograph of several objects may forma 
symbolic juxtaposition that acquires a further or enhanced meaning when 
‘frozen’ by the photographic image. The example of the stop-sign/factory 
photograph holds for both ideal and actual photographs. 

Scruton further maintains that painting is superior to photography as an 
expressive medium on the grounds that photographers cannot control detail in 
photographs, and that one needs ‘a painterly approach to detail’ to achieve the 
kind of image that can express a representational thought. Controlling detail in a 
photograph, however, is not a problem. A photographer may turn his lens 
slightly out of focus to minimize detail across the whole image, or employ lens 
filters and/or adjust the size of the lens aperture to control detail in selected parts 
of the photograph. 

Scruton is correct in so far as photographers cannot control detail in the way 
that a painter can. For instance, it would be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
photographer to sustain a sharply focused image while reducing detail in a small 
corner of the photograph using lens, filter, and film variables alone. The kinds of 
photographic methods that allow control of detail are more ‘global’ and 
‘atmospheric’ and usually range across the entire photographic image. Such 
effects, however, are extremely uniform and precisely controllable—controll- 
able in a manner almost impossible to achieve in painting. What we find in actual 
photography is not a failure to control detail, but methods of controlling detail 
that contrast with, and have different visual effects from, the methods used in 
painting. The essential difference, between painting and photography is thus not. 
a matter of control vs. lack of control of detail. The issue concerns the kinds of 
control of detail photographic methods afford. To estabfish Scruton’s claim, 
one must defend the position that photographic methods of controlling detail 
are not among the kinds required for the expression of thoughts about what an 
image represents. 

Here it should be apparent that photography is a representational art. What is 
more precisely at issue is how photography’s expressive capacity as a represen- 
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tational art compares with that of painting. To answer this, we need to consider 
the various ways photographs can express representational thoughts. One way 
already discussed is via ‘freezing’ the image of a moving object. There are other 
ways arising from the photographer’s specific choice of film (e.g., colour, b/w, 
infra-red, coarse grained, fine grained, print, slide) and shooting techniques 
(e.g., time-exposure, under- or over-exposure, panning, telescoping). All of 
these photographic options allow the photographer to create images of objects 
that depart from our experience with the naked eye (or with the naked eye 
looking through a camera lens, or through a mirror). Photographic images 
produced using such options can have visual qualities that arise from unique 
aspects of photography as a medium. All of these options, in combination with 
the appropriate subject-matter, thereby make possible the photographic expres- 
sion of representational thoughts. 

Although Scruton’s emphasis on fictive representation is not to the point, he 
expresses an important insight in his claim that there are limits to photography 
as a representational art. First of all, one must match the photographic tech- 
niques cited above with an appropriate Subject-matter for the expression of a 
representational thought to be possible. Without a proper match, the result will 
be a photograph whose aesthetic value as a representation has little to do with 
any unique aspect of the photographic medium. And indeed, most photographs 
are of this sort-—photographs whose aesthetic value derives almost exclusively 
from the (pre-existing) aesthetic value of what the photographs represent. 
Furthermore, photographic techniques are relatively few in number and apply 
to a wide range of subject-matters with only a narrow range of variation in 
aesthetic effect. This limits the kinds of thoughts a photographer can express 
about any given subject matter. 

As photographic technology now exists, there are limited possibilities for 
creative expression in comparison to those available in painting. This fact alone, 
however, does not decide the issue of whether painting by nature offers the artist 
more expressive possibilities than does photography. The expressive possibili- 
ties available in photography (and in painting) heavily depend upon technologi- 
cal advances, and it is difficult to judge what kinds of photographic discoveries 
lie ahead that will move photography beyond its present linkage to naturalistic 
representation. At the moment, photography certainly stands at a disadvantage 
in comparison to other visual arts such as painting and sculpture. Is photo- 
graphy thereby only a minor art, or does it have a value not found in painting 
and sculpture? 

It should be no surprise that an important difference between painting and 
photography resides in the causal relationship between the photograph and 
what it represents. Owing to this causal bond, photographic images, unlike 
paintings, for example, convey to us the actual presence of represented objects.9 
Given the way we ordinarily view photographs, they present us with an object 
in a far more immediate and ‘living’ manner than do paintings. One might 
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describe this by saying that photographs, in contrast to paintings, ‘manifest’ to 
us the objects they represent. At the same time, however, photographs can 
interpret what they represent through the use of specific photographic tech- 
niques. Admittedly, there may be some sacrifice in expressive capability when 
choosing to use the photographic medium, but there is a corresponding gain in 
the vitality and sense of immediate presence that photographs afford. 

With these notions of ‘presence’ and ‘manifestation’ in mind as distinctive of 
how objects appear to us in photographs, it is now possible to give a general 
statement of how photographic techniques work to achieve the expression of 
representational thoughts. Actual photographs express ideas about their subject 
. in a fashion which, for lack of a better name, we may call ‘masking’. In this 
manner, an object is manifested to us in the photograph, while, at the same time, 
certain visual qualities of the object are photographically filtered out from and/ 
or other features are added to the object’s appearance. We may compare our 
perception of an object through the resulting photographic image with our 
perception of a person who wears make-up or a mask: some of the person’s 
features are seen directly, as is the person, while other features are concealed 
and/or superimposed with other qualities to enhance an existing expression, or 
to create a new expression for the person.!0 In short, the visual effects of 
photographic techniques used aesthetically to modify a subject’s photographic 
appearance are akin to cosmetics—both alter the existing expressive qualities of 
a subject, both appear as features of the subject itself, and both do not impair the 
subject’s visually manifesting itself to us.1! 

Scruton’s fundamental position that photography is not an art of represent- 
ation is based upon taking a single way that an art can be representational—by 
having the capacity for fictive representation—as the essential way. By doing so, 
he is led to believe that the causal dimension of photography—a dimension 
primarily responsible for a photograph’s referential, though not represent- 
ational, aspect—prevents photography from being a representational art. But an 
art can be representational also by having the capacity to depart from naturalistic 
representation. Photography has this capacity, and is thus a representational art. 
And painting has both the capacity for fictive representation and the capacity to 
depart from naturalistic representation. í 

The causal process characteristic of photography—one allegedly responsible 
for the expressive limitations of the medium—is in fact a positive aspect of 
photography. As a consequence of this causal process, we experience the objects 
represented in photographs as immediately present to us, and as irrevocably 
charged with the atmosphere of the photographer’s interpgetative vision. 


Robert Wicks, Wiesbadenerstr. 18 # 211, 1000 Berlin 33, Federal Republic of Germany. 
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am focusing upon Scruton’s explication of 
the term. I take the capacity for fictive 
representation to be the key feature of this 
explication. ; 

8 This relationship would hold for a painting as 

well as for a photograph that perfectly copied 

the appearance of an object. That someone 

‘intentionally’ put each dab of paint on the 

canvas would not cause the painting to express 

a representational thought. It is through the 

use of distortion in the image that represen- 

tational thoughts are expressed, and not 
through sheer intention in the absence of an 
accompanying physical distortion in the image. 

Patrick Maynard develops this idea in his 

essay “The Secular Icon: Photography and the 

Functions of Images’, Journal of Aesthetics and 

Art Criticism, Vol. 42, No. 2 (Winter 1983), 

pp. 155-170. 

10 In photographic portrait work, for example, 
a photographer may choose to use black and 
white film instead of colour film. The photo- 
grapher can thereby eliminate inessential col- 


So) 


our variations and emphasize the structural 
details of a person's face. 

11 Scruton states that if we are to have an aes- 
thetic interest in representation with regard 
to a photograph, we must ‘distract the spec- 
tators from the causal relation which is a 
distinguishing feature of photography’. 
According to the present, alternative 

account, this causal relation plays a central 

role in how we see photographs and does not 
interfere with the photograph’s expressive 

aspect. The ‘masking’ effect peculiar to a 

photograph’s mode of expression does not 

conflict with, and indeed depends upon, the 
causal relationship between the photograph 
and what it represents. 
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ON MEYER’S THEORY OF MUSICAL 
MEANING 


Forest Hansen 


IN RECENT years Leonard Meyer’s theory of musical meaning, though now 
considered a respectable part of the literature, has been honoured by philo- 
sophers more by being footnoted than by being carefully examined.! This 
neglect has been partially expiated by Malcolm Budd’s devotion of a chapter to 
Meyer’s theory in his Music and the Emotions: The Philosophical Theories.2 But 
although Budd refers to Meyer’s work as ‘the principal attempt to characterize 
the kind of experience communicated by music in such a manner that it reveals 
the nature of the value music has for ùs’ (p. 153), his critical examination leaves 
the theory in shreds. Virtually every major thesis is found to be faulty in some 
way and called ‘incorrect’, ‘not acceptable’, ‘without foundation’, ‘infected with 
vagueness’, ‘inadequate’, and so on. At the end of the discussion, one wonders 
whether Meyer’s theory merits the time and thought Budd spent on it. 

Some of Budd’s arguments strike me as sound. Meyer’s general theory of 
emotion is seriously flawed by his claims that affect is not differentiated and that 
inhibition of a tendency to respond is both a necessary and sufficient condition 
for the arousal of emotion. His application of information theory leads to the 
odd conclusion that the better we understand a piece of music, the less meaning 
it has for us. And his theory of musical greatness seems to over-emphasize 
“syntactical responses’ and yet brings non-musical associations back into the 
picture. 

But however philosophically unskilled Meyer may be, he is worthy of being 
treated sympathetically. He has worked hard at thinking out the nature of the 
listening experience, and (as Budd has acknowledged elsewhere)? he is clearly a 
thoughtful and articulate musical analyst. Perhaps by avoiding or correcting 
some of his errors, one can arrive at a richer and more adequate position than he 
seems to provide but which is true to his spirit and makes use of many of his 
concepts and insights. 

In addition, Budd can be refuted on one crucial point. Referring to a 
hypothetical listener who thoroughly knows a recorded pitce of music, he asks 
and asserts, ‘Must his experience of the performance now be unrewarding: must 
it be devoid of interest and emotion? Meyer’s theory of emotion and meaning in 
music stands or falls according as this question should be answered affirmatively 
or negatively’ (p. 174). Budd cannot find such confirmation in his own 
experience. But one might cite Roger Sessions’s account in Chapter III of 
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Questions about Music.4 He reports there of having shattered a recording of 
Debussy’s Fêtes, a piece he ‘loved and loves’: 


what infuriated me was my fully-developed awareness of having heard exactly the 
same sounds, exactly the same nuances, both of tempo and dynamics, the same 
accents, down to the minutest detail, so many times that I knew exactly—and I 
emphasize exactly, to the last instant—what was coming next. The performance of 
the music had become, as regards my awareness of it, completely mechanical, and I 
had reacted as one does to any sensation of mechanical repetition. (p. 52) 


Such an account gives support to some central features of Meyer’s theory of the 
meaning of music. 

What I propose in this essay is a Meyer manqué theory: one that Meyer does 
not explicitly set forth but one which can be garnered from his writings and 
which sidesteps—or in some few respects counters—the criticisms made by 
Budd. This version presents a more defensible formalist account of musical 
listening. In addition, it fills a gap in Meyer’s parallel explication of ‘absolute 
expressionism’. y 

But before getting to that, I shall first set forth the nucleus of Meyer’s theory 
of musical meaning and the psychology of musical appreciation that elaborates 
that theory. 


I 


If we let ‘X’ stand for a musical unit, how shall we analyse the claim ‘X has 
meaning’? Meyer offers several analyses. 

One which Meyer does not try much to explicate is associated with so-called 
‘heteronomists’; he calls it ‘designative meaning’ (see especially pp. 1-4) and it 
may be construed in this manner: ‘X has meaning’ = ‘X is linked to, expresses, 
refers to, or communicates extra-musical concepts, emotions, actions, moral 
qualities, and so forth’. Meyer is more interested in the kind of meaning 
associated with those he calls ‘formalists’ and ‘absolute expressionists’. For 
them, he claims, music becomes meaningful when it arouses uncertainty in the 
listener and subsequently resolves that uncertainty. Absolute expressionists are 
those who theorize on the basis of feeling the uncertainty and the resolution; 
formalists theorize on the basis of intellectualizing the uncertainty and resolution. 

Meyer’s philosophizing is aimed at explaining both an absolute expressionist 
and a formalist theory as an elaboration of the above assertion. (It is the former 
attempt which so embroils him in the flawed theory of the nature and generation 
of emotions, one v@hich preoccupies Budd in his harsh but often justifiable 
criticism.) In doing so, he provides something like these analyses for the 
statement “X has meaning’: 


e 
Where X is a part of a musical composition, ‘X has meaning’ = 


(a) ‘X leads us to expect one or more subsequent musical events, with varying 
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degrees of probability’. Meyer calls the alternatives expected by the listener 
‘hypothetical meanings’ of X (p. 37). 
or 

(b) “X, which led us to expect one or more subsequent musical events, with varying 
degrees of probability, is perceived to have been followed by Y (a musical event)’. 
Meyer calls this the ‘evident meaning’ of X (p. 37). 


Where X is an entire musical composition, ‘X has meaning’ = “The parts of X which 
led us to expect subsequent musical events, with varying degrees of probability, are 
all perceived to have been followed by actual musical events which more or less 
fulfilled the expectations’. This is called the ‘determinate meaning’ of X (p. 38). 


Let us set to one side any arguments about whether these are appropriate 
definitions of ‘meaning’ and consider them as stipulative.5 Adhering strictly to 
these analyses, one can also set to one side some of Meyer’s problematical claims 
about emotion, as well as his problematical assertions linking music appreci- 
ation with information theory and his standards of musical greatness. The 
elaboration of the analyses does continue to presuppose, however, botha theory 
of cultural conditioning with respect to musical listening (which Budd acknow- ` 
ledges as mostly fitting) and a Gestalt theory of pattern perception (which Budd 
ignores), both of which are related to the musical expectations (or ‘tendencies to 
respond’) which are crucial to Meyer’s approach. i 


I 


According to Meyer we come to the listening of music® with any number of 
tendencies or ‘sets’, based on past experience and psychological laws. 

Past experience includes ‘esthetic beliefs’, knowledge acquired from study 
and previous musical experiences (‘our sense and knowledge of style’ (p. 36)), 
and the particular musical experience immediately preceding the musical unit 
presently being heard. These contribute in quite complicated ways to tendencies 
which might be vague and general or quite specific, depending upon the 
individual and the music. The more sophisticated the listener or—given a 
sophisticated listener—the music, the more complex the tendencies. 

The relevant ‘psychological laws’ of the gestaltists are subsumed by Meyer 
under the ‘law of Pragnanz’: our minds constantly strive to achieve and maintain 
completeness and stability of shapes. With respect to music, we desire con- 
tinuity (ordered change) in melodies, rhythms, and metres (also, though less 
importantly, in such things as harmony, instrumentation, texture, form). We 
desire completion and closure, so that structural gaps should be filled, repeated 
figures give way to change, original tonality (or its substetute) be returned to, 
differentiation be introduced into ‘weak shape’, uniformity be ended, texture be 
clarified, and a fulfilling conclusion be reached. The ‘laws’ also operate so as to 
organize, simplify, emphasize, and ‘frame’ our past musical experience, both 
that of earlter events of a composition presently being heard and that of 
compositions heard in the more distant past.7 
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Any new musical experience is thus informed by both unlearned and learned 
expectations. “The mind, for example, expects structural gaps to be filled; but 
what constitutes such a gap depends upon what constitutes completeness within 
a particular musical style system’ (p. 44). 

Within that theoretical framework, then, we may summarize Meyer’s des- 
cription of our listening to music in the following manner. f 

We all come to the listening experience with certain ways of organizing our 
perceptions based on our human nature, on past experience in a musical 
tradition, and on beliefs and knowledge relevant to the music we are about to 
hear. As long as music follows more or less the pattern of our expectations, we 
are not aroused to great feeling ot reflection. But at some point our expectations 
may not be fulfilled; they may be disturbed by deviation in the music: delays of 
anticipated musical events, shifts in rhythm, ambiguities that make no particu- 
lar future event highly probable, or surprises—wholly unforeseen and highly 
improbable musical events. Some listeners respond to this by affect—feeling, 
say, doubt, confusion, uncertainty. Others respond more intellectually, trying 
to ‘understand’ what is going on in the muŝic by searching for ‘the raison d’être in 
what is still to come’ (p. 75)—entertaining with various degrees of specificity 
hypothetical meanings of the music, which in time are replaced by evident 
meanings. When delay or ambiguity is prolonged, listeners may become 
extremely mentally active, trying to envisage what might end the delay or 
resolve the ambiguity, or they may feel increased doubt, uncertainty, suspense. 

In the course of listening to a (good) musical work, there are liable to be many 
such deviations and thus aroused expectations (hypothetical meanings) which 
manifest themselves in thought or feeling. Expectations continue to the very 
end, when we expect silence to follow the final tone. Intellectual activity may 
continue for some time afterwards, as we re-evaluate musical units and events 
and perhaps review ‘the whole system of beliefs that the listener supposed 
appropriate and relevant to the work’ (p. 29). At that time we may arrive at 
determinate meanings of the music. For non-intellectual listeners, this may be 
done unconsciously, as it were, or through a predominantly affective process, 
so that the listener feels rather than intellectualizes the resolutions of tension 
engendered by the deviations. 


II 


The account I have just given contains a major difficulty in Meyer’s theory 
pointed out by Budd: the claim that expectations, especially when thwarted, 
will be experienced either intellectually or affectively but not both. This 
precludes, as Budd rightly notes, that a highly trained listener will experience 
any affect, a claim which runs counter to the testimony of performers, 
composers, music critics, and other serious listeners. In fact, one would suppose 
that knowledgeable people listening to ‘good’ music (operas, Symphonies, 
chamber music, concertos, etc.) generally feel both more deeply and more 
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appropriately, than do naive listeners. By being.more aware of the style of a 
particular piece, for instance, they have more—and more subtle—expectations 
of what might take place in the music, and when such expectations are thwarted 
they are more liable to sense it. As Meyer himself says, ‘Knowledge as to the 
style and form brings about an increased clearness and acuteness in perception’ 
(pp. 77-78). Skilled listeners will also likely envisage. more—and more sub- 
tle—paths that.the music might take after deviations. Thus for them there will 
probably be many more hypothetical meanings than for naive listeners. Cor- 
respondingly, for them there are liable to be more evident meanings, since the 
having of evident meanings is related to the entertaining of hypothetical ones, 
and thus more opportunity for feeling relief when musical deviations have been 
resolved. Finally, determinate meanings of the music are similarly liable to be 
richer in terms of both quantity and quality, since skilled listeners are likely to 
attend more closely both to relevant musical details and to the larger organiza- 
tional patterns of the music. It seems almost self-evident that such richer 
experience will carry with it a greater range and depth of feeling; surely in any 
case this is supported by the reports Of skilled listeners. 

We can turn to Meyer himself for such confirm&tion. Often when he analyses 
particular musical passages he notes an affective element which ought to be 
denied to him, as a sophisticated listener, according to his theory. Here are a few 
of many instances in Emotion and Meaning in Music (my italics throughout): 


What is felt to be a completed process on one level may appear to be incomplete on a 
higher architectonic level. (p. 130) 


[At the close of the fifth movement of Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 131] the 
feeling of return, the pleasure of resolution, is so strong that the rather piquant flavor 
‘of the additional closing measures . . . goes almost unnoticed. . . . (p. 156) 


The listener’s doubts and anxieties are partly a product of his own stylistic 
experience. . . . And the general uniformity coupled with the presence of obviously 
sequential processes confirms the listener’s attitudes and accentuates his feeling of 
tension. te 174) 


The ae measures of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony furnish a striking 
example in which a progressive weakening of texture, together with both harmonic 
and motivic incompleteness and ambiguity, create powerful expectations whose 
inhibition and ultimate resolution into a clearly defined theme produce a powerful 


affective experience. (p. 193) 


°, 
Or consider what Meyer says in Explaining Music, wherein he closely analyses 
some great works of Western classical music: 


Because music fascinates, excites, and moves us, we want to explain, if only 
` imperfectly, in what ways the events within a particular composition are related to 
one another and how such relationships shape musical experience. (p. 17) 
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A competent listener perceives and responds to music with his total being. As 
tonal stimuli. . . are related to one another by the patterning proclivities and habits 
of the human mind, every facet of behavior . . . becomes attuned to and congruent 
with the process and structure of musical events. Through such empathetic 
identification, music is quite literally felt. . . . (p. 242; Meyer’s italics) 


In such passages, easily multiplied, Meyer suggests the rich affective aspect that 
one assumes as integral to the experience of skilled listeners, an aspect denied by 
the very theory he proposes in order to describe and explain the listening 
experience. 


IV 


How might Meyer’s theory be altered to take into account the affective 
element in the experience of good listeners? Let me offer a revision on his behalf. 

The model for determining the meaning of music is the experience ofa skilled 
listener. There may well be problems, of course, in determining who qualifies as 
such a listener. Obviously someone who knows how to play an instrument, 
conduct an orchestra, criticize musical concerts, delineate architectonic levels of 
harmony and rhythm, teach courses in musicology, and so forth—a person such 
as Meyer—qualifies. But Meyer does not make all that a requirement. In 
Explaining Music he says: 


Understanding and enjoying a Bach fugue or a Brahms sonata does not involve 
knowing about—conceptualizing—cadences, contrapuntal devices, bridge pass- 
ages, and the like, any more than being entertained by Hamlet involves knowing 
about syntactic functions, prosodic devices, or dramatic means. Understanding 
music, to paraphrase what Bertrand Russell has said of language, is not a matter of 
knowing the technical terms of music theory, but of habits correctly acquired in 
oneself and rightly presumed in others. Listening to music intelligently is more like 
knowing how to ride a bicycle than knowing why a bicycle is ridable. (p. 16) 


On the other hand it cannot be just like riding a bicycle. After all, in Emotion and 
Meaning in Music Meyer says things such as this: 


If we know that a particular movement is a theme and variations, we are intent on 
following the theme, and hence those variations in which the quality of the figure has 
been much weakened will seem better structured than they might seem 
otherwise. . . . [TJhis ‘search attitude’ is important because small differences, which 
may be very important in the understanding of a work, may pass unnoticed if one is 
not set to perceive fhem. (p. 78) 


Thus the skilled listener presumably knows something about musical forms, 
instruments, styles, and so forth, and has at hand at least a minimal vocabulary 
of technical musical terms. Michael Tanner has suggested three (admittedly not 
sharply discriminable) levels of musical appreciation: that of a purely emotional 
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response, that which includes both emotional response and some technical 
knowledge, and that which is characterized by sophisticated, technical analysis.8 
A skilled listener may well fit into the second level. In any case, Meyer does not 
seem to conceive of such a listener as a disembodied mind. In attending carefully 
to music, he both feels and thinks. 

Familiar with the form and style of a particular piece, the skilled listener 
correctly anticipates many of the musical events. But at some points he feels 
uncertain, surprised, or whatever. Then he attends to the music even more 
carefully, trying to anticipate its future moves. He may also quickly review the 
music, trying to discover what led to his feeling. He may not be able to do these 
things with a great deal of success except retrospectively or upon re-hearings; 
and he can be aided if he can read the score. But while actually listening to the 
music he continues to anticipate what might be coming, note what actually 
occurs, and try to place the possible and actual musical sequences into the larger 
context of the organization of the entire work. 

Throughout this process such a listener, then, responds feelingly to at least 
many of the deviations and resolutiohs as they occur. But instead of having only 
feeling-responses to or feelings about the music “as a naive listener might), he 
also thinks about the musical process as he attempts to ‘figure out’ what is to 
come, how it is to come, how it relates to various architectonic levels, how 
present musical events relate to past ones in the piece, and so forth. In the idiom 
of ‘meaning’, he attends more or less consciously to hypothetical, evident, and 
determinate meanings. But he is (at least much of the time) urged and guided by 
his feelings related to his expectations, to how the music confutes and alters 
those expectations, and to how it eventually provides expectational fulfilment. 

Such a skilled listener need not be able to give the kind of detailed account of 
musical processes and structure, filled with deviations but (when successful) 
reaching an overall coherence, that Meyer provides again and again so beauti~ 
fully. But one would expect him to be able to articulate some of that. After all, 
by hypothesis and by our sense of the concept, a skilled listener is not content 
simply to respond to music passively or emotionally. He not only senses 
deviations and their resolutions but also is interested in the hows and whys of 
musical processes and organization, and he-ought to be able to describe those 
even if not in a highly technical jargon. 

This interpretation of musical experience best fits into Meyer’s actual pro- 
gramme, as opposed to his theorizing about his programme, since he in fact 
makes such an intellectual study of particular pieces or parts of pieces of music, 
both in much of Emotion and Meaning in Music and in virtually the entirety of 
Explaining Music. He excuses himself from the task of ascertaining whether ‘the 
processes examined do, in fact, have affective aesthetic meaning’ by saying that 
this would only ‘further complicate the already difficult and delicate task of 
discussing expectation’ (p. 44). Obviously his main interest lies in presenting 
examples and analyses that elaborate and support a formalist approach to music. 
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But such an approach is informed throughout by the kind of affective sensitivity 
that gives impetus to his technical analysis. 

One of Meyer’s basic hypotheses, after all, is that ‘affect or emotion-felt is 
aroused when an expectation—a tendency to respond—activated by the musical 
stimulus situation, is temporarily inhibited or permanently blocked’ (p. 31). 
However many problems this statement incurs—in its choice of terms, its 
degree of generalization, etc.—the assertion can often be truthfully applied 
(Budd, too, seems to grant this much).? In my revision of Meyer’s theory, 
increased intellectual activity takes place to explain or understand or perhaps even 
cope with the feeling. To do any of those, one must explain or understand or cope 
with the music, which requires examining with care its possible future, its 
present, and its past. ; 

When one has examined a musical work with such care in order to explain 
one’s feelings in listening to it, one can return to it (via a subsequent listening 
event) for a still richer experience. Why else should one go to all the trouble of 
exploring and analysing it? If intellectual activity in and about musical listening 
is not better than intuitive musical respons€, why ever study music? Why read 
Meyer’s book? Or why write it? Apart from sheer intellectual exercise, his 
extensive musical analysis makes sense only if it offers us the opportunity to 
become still more skilled and feelingly sensitive in our own listening 
experiences. 

V 

I said at the start that my version of Meyer’s theory would fill a gap in his 
explication of ‘absolute expressionism’. In making a formalist position more 
plausible by finding a suitable place for feeling in the experience of the trained as 
well as the untrained listener, it thereby provides the only legitimacy for the 
application of absolute expressionism. For without establishing the correctness 
of any particular formalist analysis, there would be no criterion for determining 
a ‘legitimate’ feeling response to that music. As Budd put it, without seeing how 
Meyer’s theory might be made to serve: the theory of emotion caused by 
inhibition is ‘an account needed by Absolute Expressionism, which construes 
the listener as understanding the intramusical meaning of a composition if his 
experience is coloured by emotion generated by the music at the right time and in 
the right manner’ (p. 162; my italics). 

The skilled listener, after all, is the only kind of listener whose feeling 
responses will consistently be more or less appropriate, because only such a 
listener will correctly note where the music is ambiguous, deviant, surprising, 
or incomplete. Whileenaive listeners could have similar feelings listening to the 
same music, they would be liable to have them more by chance—i.e., without 
having paid attention or having a clear understanding of the style of the music. 
Where the naive listener has inappropriate feelings, the skilled listener can even 
indicate the appropriate feelings by pointing out where and how the music is 
deviant. In fact, once the music has been thus carefully delineated, we can turn to 
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listeners who do not approach music so intellectually and determine which of 
them are good ‘emotional’ or ‘affective’ listeners by comparing their affective 
responses at appropriate points in the composition with the nature of the music 
itself, as analysed by the skilled listener. If their ‘responses are appropriate (if they 
feel uncertain where the music is ambiguous; if they, feel relief at a resolution, 
etc.), they are good listeners. We then know not only which are good listeners 
but why they are. But the norm has to be established by intellectual study of the 
music. 

Skilled, sensitive listeners, Sets of the form and style of a musical work ` 
and thus of what constitutes pattern, deviation, conclusion, etc. in that com- 
position, might not all agree, of course: But their disagreements would bė at 
least in principle resolvable by reference to the music and-to music of similar 
form and style. Just as with my revision of Meyer’s psychology of emotion with 
respect to music, the real relevance of the law of Pragnanz and its corollaries lies 
in the perceptions of the skilled listener. While they also function in the 
experience of the unskilled listener, analysis of that experience—while perhaps 
shedding light on him—fails to illuminate the music. 


VI 

Meyer’s psychologizing is thus not wholly false or valueless. On the con- 
trary, it has much to offer in explaining our listening to music. His emphasis on 
the role of expectation accounts for a dimension in that experience barely 
touched on by other philosophers of music. 10 I believe (and I think Budd agrees) 
that we do approach music with expectations based on past and present 
experience, and on the ‘law’ of Prignanz, in much the way Meyer asserts. I 
think, too, that he often correctly describes and explains what happens when 
those expectations are not fulfilled. My proposed revision fits in with that part of 
his psychology, makes his position more consistent, reduces possibilities for 
crucial disagreement with other psychological theories, and gives intellectual 
understanding of music the place that Meyer seems to withhold only out of an 
attempt to appear tolerant of naive listeners. Further, it fits emotion or feeling 
into the experience of the intellectually orientated listener, thus making his 
experience not the cold, calculating one that it appears to be on the basis of most 
of Meyer’s theorizing, but the vital, human one that it is, as disclosed by his 
beautiful accounts of the processes of music. 

Thus the principle of inhibition of tendencies can be fittingly applied to the 
feeling process of a ‘formalist’. Unlike the ‘absolute expressionist’, who does 
not inquirc into the rationale for his feelings, the formalist struggles to explain 
feelings which result from deviation, delay, surprise, etc. in the music. At 
bottom, though the music is analysed, one might say that what is ‘intellectu- 
alized’ is the feeling. 


Forest Hansen, Dept of Philosophy, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 60045, 
USA. 
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music, or the specific manner in which music 
checks these tendencies, should be such that 
when these tendencies to respond to music 
are prevented from reaching completion 
emotion is created’ (p. 158). And while he 
goes on to make further criticisms of Meyer’s 
theory as it relates to the claimed general 
principle, he seems not to disallow this quali- 
fied version. 

10 A referee for this journal has pointed out that 
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while this may be true of the Anglo-Ameri- noted long ago by Dilthey and more recently 

can tradition, in continental aesthetics the by Ingarden. 

role of expectation in listening to music was am indebted to Valerie Lamont for helpful 
comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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THE AESTHETIC DOMAIN: 
LOCATING THE SUBLIME 


Paul Crowther 


I 


THE SUBLIME has long been regarded by the tradition of analytic philosophy as an 
experience which has become outmoded. Beyond the confines of this tradition, 
however, a revolution has been taking place. In post-structuralist philosophy, in 
journals of literary criticism and theory, in contemporary criticism of the visual 
arts, even (to some degree) in sociology, the sublime has not only become 
fashionable, it has become something Of a rage.! The reasons for this are 
complex, and are bound’ up with the current widespread interest in 
‘post-modernism’. Those who theorize on this latter topic are for the most part 
deeply hostile to the traditional preoccupation of aesthetics with ‘taste’ (i.e., 
formalist conceptions of beauty and quality).2 They feel that such a 
‘ preoccupation is hopelessly inaequate in dealing with the overwhelming 
complexity of our responses to nature and culture in a post-modern world. 
Privileging the sublime, therefore, might be seen (in effect) as an affirmation of 
the outmodedness of those concepts which traditional aesthetics holds most dear. 
Now I would suggest that both the traditional approach and the post-modern 
scepticism towards it are somewhat inadequate positions. The former, for 
example, has become so orientated towards issues of beauty and quality that it 
completely neglects a host of kindred experiences such as that of the sublime. If, 
however, it could be shown that there are important logical and psychological 
connections between judgements of taste and kindred experiences such as 
judgements of sublimity, then the category ‘aesthetic’ might come to be 
understood as a complex domain containing many members, rather than as 
(fundamentally) the experience of taste alone. We would then have a theoretical 
framework which might just be complex enough to cope with the many layers 
of post-modern sensibility, yet which would still, as traditional aesthetics 
demands, be in essence definable. In the remainder of this paper, therefore, I 
shall take a modest step towards the notion of an aesthetic domain, by revising 
and extending some of Kant’s many insights concerning the relation of taste and 
sublimity. Specifically in Part II I shall outline the logical and psychological 
characteristics of several kinds of aesthetic judgement, along lines suggested by 
both Kant and R. W. Hepburn. In the light of this theory, I will then go on, in 
Part III, to revise fundamental insights from Kant’s theory of the sublime (in its 
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relation to nature) and will show that the sublime is to be understood as a 
distinctive member of the aesthetic domain. I will then in conclusion briefly 
consider the relationship between the sublime and human artifice. 


II 


As a starting point, we must note that Kant characterizes: pure aesthetic 
judgements in terms of their disinterestedness, universality, subjective finality, 
and necessity. For the purpose of reconstruction I will concentrate on the first 
and third of these, since they concern the grounds of our aesthetic responses, 
rather than their more general epistemological status. First, then, the notion of 
disinterestedness. For Kant, our judgements of taste have this characteristic in so 
far as they are ‘apart’ from any definite concept, and are indifferent to the ‘real 
existence’ of the object. Kant’s claims here, can, I would suggest, be read 
independently of the overall Critical system in the following way. To appreciate 
the formal qualities of an object (i.e., the relationships of such features as line, 
mass, density, shape, and texture) is to appreciate the structural aspects of the 
way it is presented to the senses alone. Hence, our enjoyment of such qualities 
doesnot presuppose that we know anything about the object, not even such basic 
facts as what it is, what functions it serves, or whether or not it is anything more 
than a mere appearance. Of course, characteristically we will in fact know a 
great deal about the object, but the point is that such knowledge is not 
presupposed in order to enjoy the structure of its appearance. In these terms, 
therefore, we might logically characterize such aesthetic judgements as absolutely 
disinterested in so far as their exercise entails no necessary reference to that 
broader network of practical needs, knowledge, and interests which constitutes 
our normal everyday orientation to the work. Now given that our judgements 
of taste are absolutely disinterested, the question arises as to why we take a 
pleasure in the discrimination of such formal qualities. We ought, in other 
words, to be able to ground the logical characteristic of disinterestedness on 
some plausible explanation of the psychological structure of aesthetic judgements. 
‘It is this task, of course, which Kant undertakes through relating such 
judgements to the notion of subjective finality, i.e., a harmonious interplay of 
imagination and understanding which is conducive to our cognitive life in 
general. Again, I would suggest that something like Kant’s point here can be 
expressed in terms independent of his overall Critical system. Let us begin from 
the indisputable fact that as rational beings human subjects have the capacity to 
conceptualize, i.e., to make cognitive discriminations and classifications. Now 
this capacity is generally employed in a perceptually undefiberative manner, in 
so far as we simply recognize that such and such an object satisfies such and such a 
concept or description. However, there are occasions when our concéptualiza- 
tion of some object does involve a process of perceptual deliberation, as, for 
example, when we have difficulty in deciding what term applies to the item 
under consideration, or when we wish to discover how, or how well, its parts 
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cohere in terms of the unity defined by the kind of thing it is. Now on occasion 
such perceptual deliberation is found pleasurable. We enjoy, say, the fact that we 
have discovered what kind of thing the unfamiliar object is, or what function it 
serves; or we enjoy the way it looks to be a perfect instance of its kind, or the 
anticipation of the efficient performance which it promises. In most such cases 
we will be able to explain our pleasure ultimately in terms of the object’s relation 
to the broader network of our theoretical or practical aims and interests. If, for 
example, we recognize some puzzling object in terms of some familiar concept 
or theory, it serves to confirm the continuing validity or utility of such notions. 
Our outlook on the world is felt as secure and thence satisfying. We may also, of 
course, experience pleasure simply on the grounds of our own cleverness in 
solving the problem. In relation to more ostensibly practical matters, similar 
considerations hold, in so far as here we may enjoy looking at the object because 
of some anticipation of how well it will fulfil its function. However, if our 
pleasure in the object is absolutely disinterested, we will not be able to account 
for it in such terms. We must, therefore, ask why our perceptual deliberation 
upon formal qualities alone is found pleasurable. Now when Kant asserts that 
the judgement of taste involves the faculties of cognition as such (rather than any 
specific concept) we might make sense of this in terms of the psychological 
complexity of such judgements. Given a rich and diverse sensory manifold we 
do not-simply recognize it ‘as’ an x, rather we judge the many different relations 
which hold between part and part, and part and whole in the manifold. Indeed, 
because our conceptualizing activity is so complex here, we are conscious, 
fundamentally, only of the pleasure it gives rise to. By adopting this 
interpretation of Kant’s position we have an explanation of judgements of taste 
which need make no reference to the doctrine of the faculties. We would simply 
say that thejudgement of taste invokes our capacity for cognitive discrimination 
in a way that is more complex and heightened than normal. The fact that this 
heightened activity is a response to the diversity ofa particular sensible manifold 
rather than to some problem or function related to the network of our 
theoretical and practical interests also provides a plausible basis for explaining 
the grounds of our aesthetic pleasure. 

To see why this:is so, we must first make a few remarks about that distinction 
between our rational and sensible being which is so important to Kant’s overall 
philosophical position. To account for this distinction in terms of the 
supersensible/phenomenal dichotomy is, I think, utterly implausible. Howev- 
er, it is clear that our rationality is something which (to whatever degree) sets us 
apart from the natutal world. We feel that we can and do think and act in a way 
that cannot be reduced to the causal mechanisms which determine the natural 
order. It may be, of course, that our rational, capacities can be explained purely as 
a function of our sensible embodiment; it may also be the case that some 
deterministic explanation of this function can be offered; but from the viewpoint 
of everyday existence, we at least proceed as if we have a rational capacity that is 
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independent of natural causality. Now given this, it remains nevertheless true 
that as embodied creatures of sensibility and feeling we are still a part of the 
natural world. Reason and our membership of a domain of sensible existents 
constitute the two fundamental aspects of the human condition. The question 
now arises, therefore, as to how these relate? In this respect, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the achievement of psychological states wherein the two aspects are 
embodied in some harmonious relation, will yield a special sense of unity and 
security—of feeling ‘at home’ in the world. However, states such as these are the 
exception rather than the rule. For the most part, reason functions as the ‘slave’ 
of sensibility. It seeks out the means to realize ends bound up with the needs of 
our physiological, material, and emotional existence as sensible beings. More 
exceptionally this capacity is employed for its own sake, especially in those 
contexts where we seek theoretical knowledge purged of undue influence from 
interests bound up with our immediate practical and sensible existence. Now I 
would suggest that, in contrast to the one-sided relation which holds in these 
cases of the interplay of rational cognition and interests connected with our 
membership of the sensible world, thè aesthetic judgement embodies them in a 
more harmonious relationship. In this respect, the following remark from 
Schiller proves instructive: ‘In order to lay hold of the fleeting phenomenon 
. . . [the philosopher] must first bind it in fetters of rule, tear its fair body to 
pieces by reducing it to concepts, and preserve its living spirit in a sorry skeleton 
of words’. Though Schiller’s remark here has a specific application, it is surely 
an apt—if dramatic—evocation of our rational capacity in its general cognitive 
employment. For to form concepts and apply them is to abstract from—and ina 
sense denude—that sensible world of which we are a part. In the aesthetic 
judgement, however, we exercise our capacity for cognitive discrimination in a 
way that is in harmony with the particular sensible manifold. We are led 
perceptually to deliberate upon it for its own sake. Indeed, the richer the sensible 
manifold, the more heightened and deliberative our cognitive activity becomes. 
We find ourselves undergoing an experience wherein a rational capacity and the 
sensible world are mutually enhancing, but where there are none of the 
psychological pressures usually associated with the demands and interests of 
everyday life. One might say, therefore, that we enjoy aesthetic judgements 
because they embody a felt compatibility between rational cognition and the 
sensible realm. In such experience, we are truly ‘at home’ in the world. 
Ihave argued then that Kant’s notions of disinteréstedness and the harmony of 
understanding and imagination can be restated in a rather modified form, so as 
to provide plausible logical and psychological criterf’ of the aesthetic 
judgement. However, the question arises as to why we should take these criteria 
to be definitive of the aesthetic as such? It is clear, for example, that our deepest 
appreciation of art could hardly count as absolutely disinterested, since its ‘real 
existence’ is ? matter of profound concern to us. We desire that the art object be 
real rather than a forgery or hallucination. Indeed, it has also been argued by R. 
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W. Hepburn that Kantian criteria are even inadequate in relation to a number of 
putatively aesthetic aspects of our experience of nature. For example, suppose 
we take pleasure in the sturdiness of an oak tree, only to find that it is rotten to 
the core. Would not the discovery of this fact about the ‘real existence’ of the tree 
totally spoil our pleasure? Again, suppose we are standing in the midst of a 
desolate moor. Here, Hepburn suggests, we might experience: ‘ “I had seen 
from the map that this was a deserted moor, but not till I stood in the middle of 
it did I realize its desolation”. Here “realize” involves making or becoming, 
vivid to perception, or to thei imagination’.+ This means, of course, that aesthetic 
‘realization’ is subject to truth, in that the discovery that other people were on 
the moor would spoil our pleasure in its desolation. This brings us to the 
fundamental point of contention. Does the fact that such pleasure can be affected 
by the truth of the appraisal on which it is founded disqualify it, as the out and 
out Kantian formalist would hold, from aesthetic status, or is this merely a 
different variety of aesthetic experience? Hepburn asserts the latter view. For, 
given the formalist’s interest in unity and diversity and the like, ‘One could 
argue that reference to truth—the strivihg to “realize’—should be taken as 
adding one more level of complexity, a further challenge to our power of 
synopsis, and that for the exclusion of it no good reason could be given’.5 
However, against this, one might retort that if such ‘realizations’ are to warrant 
the term ‘aesthetic’ Hepburn must show what it is that they have in common 
with what is more generally regarded as aesthetic experience, namely the 
appreciation of strictly formal qualities. Hepburn does not offer such an 
argument. But we can nevertheless provide the basis of one by slightly 
modifying Kant’s criteria of the aesthetic. In this respect, let us first be clear 
about the contrast between realizations and judgements of taste. The grounds of 
the former mode of appreciation are, logically speaking, restricted. They 
presuppose, knowledge of both a specific concept, and its relation to a specific 
state of affairs, in a way that the absolutely disinterested appreciation of purely 
formal qualities does not. The crucial point is, however, that such realization can 
at least be characterized as relatively disinterested. This is because we can enjoy the 
sturdiness of the oak or the desolation of the moor for their own sake, rather than 
for the relevance of such qualities to the broader network of our practical or 
purely theoretical'aims and interests. Indeed, Hepburn’s phenomenological 
characterization of these realizations goes some way towards explaining why we 
take a pleasure in them. For to realize the ‘sturdiness’ of the oak or the 
‘desolation’ of the moor is to make those qualities ‘vivid’ to perception or 
imagination. This means that we do not simply recognize the oak tree or the 
moor as characterizable in.terms of the concepts ‘sturdiness’ and ‘desolation’ 
(respectively); rather our sense of what these abstract general terms mean or 
involve is heightened and clarified by deliberation upon the very richness of 
nature’s sensuous particularity. Now in the case of our appreciatibn of strictly 
formal qualities, I argued that our pleasure was grounded in a felt compatibility 
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between rational cognition and the sensible world. This, I would suggest, is also 
the case with realizations. Here we enjoy the felt compatibility between a 
particular exercise of rational cognition and the sensible domain, rather than the 
more general sense of compatibility which characterizes the judgement of taste. 
One must of course say that the latter is, logically speaking, the ‘purest’ form of 
aesthetic experience, but this does not imply that its quality of felt compatibility 
is in any sense superior to that involved in realizations. One supposes, rather, 
that such experiences will simply tend to feel different from one another. The 
former, for example, might often be characterized by a kind of leisurely 
perceptual exploration of the manifold, while the latter might take the form of a 
sudden pleasing sense of surprise. 

These considerations lead to several important conclusions. First, they show 
that the Kantian criteria, whereby we plausibly characterized the judgement of 
taste, have modified application in a broader context. This suggests that we 
should regard the aesthetic not as a single mode of experience, but rather as a 
domain of logically and psychologically cognate experiences at once definable 
and differentiable in terms of the cofitrasting senses of disinterestedness they 
involve, and in terms of their contrasting ways of embodying the felt 
compatibility of rational cognition with the sensible world. The general 
strength of this approach is that it allows us to escape from the unwarrantably 
restrictive definition of the aesthetic propounded by traditional formalism, yet 
without succumbing to post-modern scepticism as to the very possibility of 
finding criteria for the aesthetic. Elsewhere,® indeed, I have shown how the 
notions of perfection and art might likewise be encompassed by this approach. It 
also has further possibilities, one of which—at last—is its application to our 
experience of the sublime. I shall, therefore, now offer my revison of Kant’s 
theory of the sublime, with a view to locating it securely within the aesthetic 
domain in general. 


Ill 


I shall first address the mathematical sublime, i.e., that mode which is 
embodied in our encounter with vast objects. In §26 of Book One of the third 
Critique. Kant distinguishes between the mathematical and the aesthetic 
estimation of magnitude. The former involves judging the size of an object by 
calculating (according to a numerical rule) how many times an object will fit into 
some given unit of measure. The latter is done ‘in intuition, by the eye alone’. 
Now, the real basis of Kant’s distinction here, is not, I think, a contrast between 
a mode of judgement that involves a concept and a mode ofjudgement that does 
not, but between formal and informal conceptualizations of size. Clearly, 
mathematical estimates are highly formalized, but what sort of informality is it 
that could lead Kant to talk of ‘aesthetic’ estimates? One might answer as 
follows. A child learns such things as size and distances by physical exploration 
ofits environment. It conceptualizes as ‘big’ those objects which it finds hard to 
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cope with in terms of the exercise of its physical capacities. The articulation of 
such ‘bigness’ in terms of determinate mathematical concepts is something 
which is subsequently built on these foundations. Given this, we might say that 
the child’s initial conceptualization is ‘aesthetic’, i.e., subjectively determined, 
not because it lacks a rule of judgement, but because that rule is derived and 
applied informally, on the basis of reference to the child’s physical frame and capacities. 

Now this ‘aesthetic’ mode of estimating size is something which never leaves 
us. An adult can gauge the size of a mountain through applying mathematical 
rules (e.g., ‘it’s about two-thousand or three-thousand feet high’) or alternative- 
ly by imagining that it would take a great deal of effort to climb, or by noting 
how insignificant a speck the person at present climbing the mountain seems to 
be. In practice, most of our estimations of size are of this latter sort, in so far as 
the needs and interests which orientate us towards the world rarely demand 
mathematical exactitude. However, let us suppose that we wish not only to 
estimate the size of the mountain, but to grasp it in its phenomenal totality—to 
form an image that fully expresses just how big the object is, in relation to our 
physical frame and capacities. Here, of cotirse, the attempt to form an aesthetic 
estimate becomes acutely problematic. Indeed, even if we were to explore every 
part of the mountain by foot (or by telescope) our imagination would soon be 
overwhelmed by the plethora of parts. As Kant puts it: 


if the apprehension has reached a point beyond which the representations of 
sensuous intuition in the case of the parts first apprehended begin to disappear from 
the imagination as this advances to the apprehension of yet others, as much, then, is 
lost at one end as is gained at the other, and for comprehension we get a maximum 
which the imagination cannot exceed.7 


Hawever, if we are confronted by a vast object whose phenomenal totality and 
its relation to the human frame cannot be grasped in perceptual or imaginative 
terms, we can and do, nevertheless, conceptualize it as a totality in purely rational 
terms. Indeed there is no limit to such rational comprehension in so far as we can 
conceive infinity itself, and the insignificance of our relation to it. This means 
that the very fact that the scope of our conceptualizing capacity ranges beyond 
the limitations of our sensible finite nature is made vivid by the vast object itself. 
To put it in Hepburn’s terms, the sensible object ‘realizes’ the scope of rational 
conceptualization precisely (and paradoxically) because it cannot be grasped as a 
totality at the perceptual and imaginative level. It is this ‘realization’, I would 
suggest, that accounts for our pleasure in the mathematical sublime. In such an 
experience, we feel ourselves as transcending the limits imposed by embodiment. 

Having, then, offered a reconstructed version of Kant’s notion of the 
mathematical sublime, I shall now adopt a similar strategy in relation to the 
dynamical mode (but without making any use of Kant’s arguments specifically 
concerned with it). First, one might parallel Kant’s distinction between 
mathematical and aesthetic estimates of magnitude with one between mathema- 
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tical and aesthetic estimates of power. For example, using such units of measure 
as miles per hour, or horsepower, one can express the power exerted by natural 
phenomena or artefacts in essentially mathematical terms. The child, however, 
initially learns to conceptualize degrees of power by the capacity of objects, 
persons, and (indeed) institutions, to inflict physical harm or restriction upon his 
body, possessions, and environment. Again, this mode of estimation is the one 
which carries over most extensively into adult life. One can, for example, 
measure the power of earthquakes on the Richter scale, but, unless one is a 
geophysicist, it is much more customary to estimate it in terms of the fatalities, 
injuries, and damage it causes. However, why is it that destructive power and its 
effects on the natural and human world should be a source of pleasure to us? 
Burke’s strategy is to suggest that, through being experienced from a position of 
safety, the terror that we would normally. experience in the face of might is 
tinged with delight. However, this would not only fail to differentiate the 
feeling of the sublime from mere relief but would also fail to differentiate it from 
those cases where we feel genuine terror, even though the fearful object is a safe 
distance away. Kant, in contrast, sfiggests that, although we recognize that 
some object has the capacity to destroy us, we can, from a position of safety, 
imagine ourselves as morally resistant even in the face of destruction. Now the 
objections to this view (even within the terms of Kant’s own position) are, I 
think, so serious as to rule out a reconstruction on exactly these moral lines. To 
explain our pleasure in the dynamical sublime, therefore, it is more fruitful once 
more to invoke Hepburn’s notion of realization. One might proceed as follows. 
As noted above, we can estimate the power of a destructive object by reference 
to the havoc it wreaks. However, if we are dealing with an object of extreme 
destructive power, we may have to consider possible or actual effects so 
enormously devastating as to exceed our perceptual and imaginative capacities. 
For example, suppose we witness an avalanche in the distance. We know that it 
could destroy us and others many times over, and cause great devastation to the 
environment. Now if we try to imagine the totality of fear, suffering, and 
devastation that the avalanche is, or might be causing, a limit is soon reached. 
Indeed, even if we survey the aftermath, the totality of devastation may be too 
much to comprehend in perceptual terms. However, from a rational viewpoint, 
we can not only comprehend the power of the avalanche and the havoc it 
wreaks, we can even conceptualize the idea of infinite power and the insignifi- 
cance of our relation to it. The mighty object, in other words, ‘realizes’ the fact 
that our conceptualizing capacity can even range over power that, from the 
perceptual and imaginative viewpoint ofa finite creature, ss comprehensible as a 
totality. This, I would suggest, explains our pleasure in the dynamical sublime. 
Let me now place this reconstructed version of Kant’s theory of the sublime in 
a broader context. -First, suppose that while in the desert we experience the 
mirage of a vast mountain range and that this encounter is experienced in terms 
of a feeling of sublimity. Suppose also that we then become aware that the 
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mountain range is, in fact, a mirage. Would this discovery have any bearing on 
the grounds of our pleasure? In the strictest terms, it ought not to. For the scope 
of rational cognition can be ‘realized’ just as much by the appearance of vastness 
and power as it can by the vastness of power of a real object. That this is so is 
amply evidenced by the fact that we can experience sublimity through 
representations of vast or powerful objects in works of art. It follows, therefore, 
that we can characterize judgements of sublimity as disinterested in so far as they 
do not presuppose any knowledge as to whether the object is real or illusory. 
This sense of disinterestedness, together with that arising from the fact that our 
pleasure here does not presuppose reference to a background context of practical 
or theoretical interests, serves to give sublimity a close logical kinship to the 
judgement-of taste. Indeed, one might say that just as the judgement of taste 
involves (as it were) a felt qualitative compatibility between cognition and the 
diverse particularity of the sensible world, the judgement of sublimity embodies 
a felt quantitative compatibility. No matter how vast or mighty the phenomenal 
object, we can always conceptualize the totality of such vastness and power. 
Despite this, however, judgements of "sublimity are relatively rather than 
absolutely disinterested in so far as they presuppose a quite specific element 
which judgements of taste do not. To appreciate the formal qualities of an 
object, for example, requires that we can discriminate between the parts in a 
sensible manifold, but it does not require that we know what kind of thing the 
object is. In the judgement of sublimity in contrast, while it is not presupposed 
| that we know whether the object is real or not, it is presupposed that we can at 
least recognize it as an ‘overwhelmingly vast’ or ‘overwhelmingly powerful’ 
manifold, i.e., one «whose parts we can discriminate but could never hope to 
comprehend as a totality in perceptual or imaginative terms. Now it is crucial to 
note that this presupposition is fundamentally a logical one. For we do not need 
to posit the necessary mediation of an occurrent psychological state of displeasure 
or felt privation at our sensible limitations on every occasion that we experience 
the sublime. It may be, of course, that when faced with the vast or mighty object 
wedo sometimes- (indeed, perhaps often) engage in a fruitless and thence frustrat- 
ing. stiuggle: tö: omprehend i its totality in perceptual or imaginative terms: But 
tisi that. we do not have to. The background knowledge of our sensible 
P limitations (ingrained i in us from childhood) can enable us to simply recognize the 
f Object’ as’ i overwhelming, without involving us in any ‘painful’ perceptual 
struggle: ‘with it. This means, in other words, that in order for the scope of 
rational comprehension to be made vivid by a vast or mighty object, all that is 
presupposed i is a knowledge of our sensible limitations in relation to that object. 
Now one of the reasons why Kant, Burke, and others have placed such 
emphasis’on the supposedly necessary mediation of an occurrent state of 
privation or displeasure i is to explain why, psycheferita ies peaking, the feeling 
` of sublimity is characteristically one of awe, fis Fontshigegi, .or éxhilaration, 
ete., rather than the restful contemplation Whe wi beauty. The 
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explanation I have offered does, I would suggest, cope adequately with this 
point. For while it is an aspect of the sensible world which makes the scope-of 
rational cognition vivid to the senses and thus embodies a feeling of com- 
' «patibility, it is, nevertheless, a background knowledge of the particular limi- 
tations of human sensibility which makes this broader feeling’ of compatibility 
possible. The sublime is thus, at heart, both a paradoxical and intense experi- 
ence. It is the sensible world in its excess which limits perceptual cognition, yet 
it is a particular instance of this excess which gives the scope of rational 
cognition such a dramatic impact. We feel ourselves to be, ‘as it were, both 
imprisoned and liberated by the very same force. This, I would suggest, is why 
the felt compatibility between world and cognition: in the experience of 
sublimity takes the form of awe and astonishment, or even ecstatic 
bewilderment. ‘ 

I have, then, argued that the sublime is one distinctive form of experience 
within an aesthetic domain definable by various senses of disinterestedness and 
felt compatibility between cognition and the sensible world. One might say that 
sublimity is to be located somewheré between the judgement of taste and those 
rather narrower cases of realization noted earlier. In offering this theory, I have, 
of course, considerable reconstructed Kant’s approach in the third Critique. 
However, most of the basic insights which I have built upon are essentially his. 

In conclusion, I shall briefly consider how the foregoing theory might be 
‘applied (Kant’s reservations notwithstanding) to the domain of human artifice. 
To some degree the theory can be applied neat. For it may be that ifsome human 
artefact or contrivance is overwhelmingly vast or powerful its comprehension 
may vivify the range of human reason through the contrast with the limitations of 
our sensible existence. Indeed, there are further possibilities here. For example, 
computer banks store and make available data which no finite mind could 
comprehend as a totality. In some circumstances, therefore, we may ‘feel 
overwhelmed by this incomprehensible complexity, yet be elated by the fact that 
human artifice has organized, and, ina sense, contained it. Here, in other words, 
unimaginable complexity makes vivid not so much the scope of reason as such 
but rather the scope and power of human artifice. This suggests that the 
experience of the sublime is itself a small domain. Sometimes the incomprehensi- 
ble aspects of an object will vivify the scope of reason; and sometimes they will 
vivify the scope of artifice: Indeed, I will hope, elsewhere, to demonstrate the 
notion of a distinctively artistic sense of the sublime, ae involves the 
vivification of expressiveness. 

Finally, then, in attempting to present the aesthetic credentials of: the sublime 
as part ofa complex yet definable domain of cognate experiences, it is hoped that 
the post-modern scepticism as to the viability of the aesthetic as a:.category, 
has—at least in part—been answered. 


Paul Crowther, Dept of Art History, University of St Andrews, St Andrews, Fife, KY 
16 9AL, Scotland. 
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FREE AND DEPENDENT BEAUTY: 


A PUZZLING ISSUE 
Ruth Lorand 


THE PUZZLING nature of Kant’s distinction between two kinds of beauty has not 
been overlooked entirely by his commentators. Some of these! have attempted 
to clarify his intentions on the assumption that the puzzle follows from a faulty 
presentation. ‘Good will’ and original thinking engendered interesting inter- 
pretations striving to make the distinction clear, sensible and coherent with the 
whole of Kant’s aesthetic and with his views in general. In this case, however, 
sorting out Kant’s intentions is, I am afraid, a completely wasted effort. The 
distinction is not just vaguely phrased.? I intend to claim that the distinction is 
impossible and that its vagueness stems from this fact. Kant’s distinction rests 
solely on a mistake and serves no purpose in his or any other theory. 


I 


There is a simple and basic logical requirement concerning any distinction 
between two kinds within a class: the two kinds must have at least one property 
they both share, i.e., the property which makes them both members of the same 
class. It is consequently clear that two such kinds cannot contradict each other in 
every respect. 

Kant’s two kinds of beauty violate this basic requirement. Free and dependent 
beauty, as they are defined by him, share no common property.3 Nor is one 
implied indirectly by this definition, according to which the two kinds of beauty 
contradict one another in each and every respect. 

The common property one would expect to find here is the one defining 
beauty in general, the class to which the two kinds belong. A reader of Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement might assume that sucha general notion of beauty is defined 
in sections I-22, where Kant describes four essential characteristics of beauty 
and its evaluation. Beauty in general is what causes delight without interest and 
without prior concepts. Itis a ‘form of finality’ in an object which is subjective in 
nature while requiring universality as if it were objective.+ This seems to be the 
general notion of beauty. 

Free beauty is in turn described in exactly the same terms: it ‘presupposes no 
concept of what the object should be’, and it is estimated ‘according to mere 
form’ and without any concept of an end of any kind ‘for which the manifold 
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should serve the given object’ (section 16). The reader faced with this identity 
might simply assume that free beauty and the general notion of beauty are one 
and same; that free beauty should not be considered a sub-class of beauty; that 
only the dependent form of beauty should be considered a sub-beauty. Such an 
assumption would leave Kant’s phrase regarding ‘two kinds of beauty’ in need 
of a little mending, but this would pose a minor problem. However, no matter 
how we describe dependent beauty’s status, e.g., as a sub-class of free beauty or 
as its counterpart sub-class within the general class, its characterization violates 
the basic logical rules of set theory. Dependent beauty as opposed to both free 
beauty and the general notion of beauty ‘does presuppose such a concept [of © 
what the object should be]’ and ‘is ascribed to objects which come under the 
concept ofa particular end’ (section 16). Dependent beauty, therefore, cannot be 
considered as a sub-class of the class it contradicts. 

The logical problem, I believe, is very clear and on its own supplies reason 
enough to reject the distinction. It is not, however, the only-reason. Kant repeats 
a similar error in his description of the two types of judgement related to the two 
types of beauty, namely, thé pure vs. the intpure judgement of taste. In this case, 
though, we can apply the ‘laws of chemistry’ as Kant himself did in an effort to 
untie the knot: 


Now, just as it is a clog on the purity of the judgement of taste to have the agreeable 
(of sensation) joined with beauty to which properly only the form is relevant, so to 
combine the good with beauty (the good, namely, of the manifold to the thing itself 
according to its end), mars its purity. (section 16) 


There are two possible readings of this description. The first treats pure and 
impure judgement as different, separate kinds. The second construes impure 
judgement as a molecule containing pure judgement as its basic element. As I see 
it, Kant is mistaken according to either interpretation. 

(1) The existence of two kinds of judgement would fit the existence of two 
kinds of beauty, but the ‘chemistry logic’ fits neither. If, for instance, someone 
were to claim the existence of two kinds of hydrogen, pure and impure, we 
would surely correct him and suggest he must have meant two conditions rather 
than two kinds of hydrogen. The pure and the impure cannot be considered two 
independent kinds. Though the pure element (of hydrogen or of judgement of 
taste) may be very rare or even non-existent in nature, this does not make it 
different in kind from the impure form. In this form the element remains the 
same but its purity is marred by the presence of additional elements. The 
element exposed in laboratory conditions is no different from the one found in 
nature. It is only their positions and conditions that are different. 

(2) The second possibility suggests a differentiation between the isolated pure 
element and a molecule consisting of the element in question in combination 
with other ones. Such a reading is impossible just for the same reasons. 
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Dependent beauty cannot be understood as a combination of free beauty with 
other elements such as concepts about the object’s end. Interestingly enough, 
Kant himself explains this impossibility in a different context. I am referring to 
his discussion of moral judgement in the Critique of Practical Reason, where the 
philosopher is described as a chemist isolating the pure moral element from 
other alien elements such as advantages, etc.5 

Kant with good reason does not assume the existence of pure and impure 
moral judgement. Shouldn’t the same logic apply in the case of the judgement of 
taste? The addition of contradicting elements such as concepts and ends to the 
pure judgement of taste should cause the very reaction described by Kant in the 
Critique of Practical Reason: something in the mixture—either the beauty or the 
concept—must precipitate. 

Interpretations of Kant’s intentions are of no use here as they do not remove 
the logical obstacle. D.W. Crawford,® for instance, ponders whether Kant 
meant to distinguish between two kinds of objects or between two kinds of 
attitudes towards objects. Kant’s examples indicate the first possibility, while 
his explanation indicates the second. Rejecting the first alternative for good 
reasons, Crawford suggests that Kant intended to differentiate between two 
kinds of attitudes. This may be true of Kant’s intentions but does not solve the 
problem: two different attitudes, if they are to be of the same general class, must 
share a common characteristic in order to comply with the logical requirements. 
Otherwise they cannot be considered two kinds belonging to a general class. In 
order to be two attitudes of taste, the two types of judgement must still comply 
with set theory demands. 

Scarre’s interpretation,’ on the other hand, explains away the two kinds of 
beauty, without facing the fundamental difficulties of the distinction. Scarre 
suggests two levels of aesthetic evaluation: (1) The object is appreciated for its 
free beauty (non-conceptual judgement); (2) Free beauty is examined for 
offences against decorum (conceptual judgement). However, it seems quite 
clear that the second level, which supposedly explains dependent beauty, is a 
moral evaluation rather than an aesthetic one. It estimates the worth of the 
object’s beauty, not its degree. We are thus left wae only one kind of judgement 
of taste, the one linked to free beauty. 

I, for one, agree with this implicit conclusion, namely that there is only one 
kind of beauty, though I disagree with the interpretation implying it. This 
conclusion, however, was not what Kant was implying when he stated quite 
clearly that ‘There are two kinds of beauty’ (section 16). The explanation needed 
of this puzzling issue is not, in my view, an interpretation of the distinction 
itself, as the distinction itself is impossible, but- rather an explanation of its 
sources. This is what I intend to offer, despite my criticism, out of true respect 
for Kant’s theory. ` 
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II 


Iam guided by the assumption that if Kant violated logical requirements in his 
treatment of this issue, while aware of them and very precise about them in his 
ethics, he must have seen the distinction as an inescapable step necessitated by 
essential reasons. According to my analysis, Kant’s basic ideas could have been 
developed along. different lines avoiding this unfortunate distinction while 
maintaining the essence of his theory. 

The roots of the distinction in question and the problems it was meant to solve 
reveal themselves through two main points in Kant’s theory: (1) Through the 
concept of form and its function in his aesthetics; (2) Through the distinction 
between the beauty of art and that of nature. 

(1) The concept of ‘form’ plays an important role in Kant’s theory of beauty: 
‘The sole’ foundation of the judgement of taste is the form of finality of an object’ 
(section II). In this context Kant assigns the notion of ‘form’ a very narrow 
meaning. It is this narrow interpretation that leads him to the impossible 
distinction. ‘Form’ as the object of beauty’s evaluation is characterized by Kant 
as strictly geometrical, or in other words, as shape. What makes things beautiful 
is according to Kant ‘form’ in the geometrical sense: ‘In painting, sculpture, and 
in fact in all the formative arts. . . the design is what is essential. . . . Thatis the 
fundamental prerequisite for taste’ (section 14). When taken in this sense, form 
unlike colour, does not, according to Kant’s assumptions, affect the emotions.8 

Implicit here is the distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 9 As a 
primary quality ‘ form’.is objective and does not depend on concepts or interests. 
As it is directly apprehended, the subject does‘not contribute to it, and as it does 
not affect emotions, it is not enjoyed for emotional reasons. Thus ‘form’ in this 
sense would-seem a perfect object for the judgement of taste (according to 
Kant’s definitions). 

This excellent fit was probably suggested to Kant by various treatments of the 
notion of form such as that of Lord Shaftesbury.!0 However, he was also aware 
of the problematic nature of the.concept of primary qualities. In fact, in his 
general philosophy all qualities are secondary, as their apprehension always 
depends in some way on the categories incorporated by the perceptive subject. 
No real experience occurs under such primary-quality conditions. No actual 
form is a pure perception apprehended without colours, for instance. On the 
one hand, then, ‘pure form’ seems essential to Kant’s aesthetic, serving some of 
its most basic purposes, whilst on the other hand actual experiences of ‘pure- 
primary-form’ seem highly unlikely. In other words, Kant’s theoretical 
demands entailed a break with actual experience, which in turn necessitated an 
acceptable explanation. In answer Kant separated actual experience from 
theoretical demands by means of his distinction between two types of beauty. 
He probably assumed that this solved the problem: dependent beauty fits actual 
demands while free beauty is the pure theoretical notion. 
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On this point a comparison with the parallel components of Kant’s ethics is 
enlightening. Moral judgement faces no such problem and is in need of no such 
compromise splitting it into two separate kinds. Morality, according to Kant, is 
a matter of good will, not of actual deeds or behaviour. He did not have to deal 
with a gap between ‘moral intentions and their actual concretizations, as 
according to his own definitions concretizations are not a matter of moral value. 
However, in matters of taste the situation is quite different. According to Kant, 
the judgement of taste applies only to individual entities!! that can somehow be 
experienced. It does not apply to intentional pure objects which depend upon 
our will for their existence. It could almost be described as the very opposite of 
moral judgement. Both, however, should share at least one attribute: for 
different reasons each type of judgement should be monadic, allowing no 
distinction between two alternative kinds. In his ethics Kant is consistent in 
denying the possibility of an ‘impure’ judgement of actions. His exclusion of 
actions following from moral intentions is sharp and clear. The same should 
happen in his aesthetics: any evaluation resting upon elements that are foreign to 
the judgement of taste should be excluded by the definition. It was Kant’s 
concept of ‘form’ that prevented such a step and ‘forced’ a differentiation where 
none could be made. Thus the experience of pure form was distinguished from 
the experience of any other quality such as colours, tones, or various concepts 
about objects. Later I will present an alternative reading of the notion of ‘form’ 
which, in my opinion, avoids the logical difficulties encountered by Kant, while 
preserving the spirit of his aesthetic. 

Here I would like to outline yet another contradiction implied by Kant’s 
aesthetic, namely when it establishes the aforementioned distinction while 
stipulating that the object of judgement of taste must be an individual. It is, I 

believe, quite clear that pure form, segregated from any other quality, can only 
be experienced as a product of an abstraction. Such an abstraction is not possible 
without concepts and cannot be considered a quality that is exclusive to the 
singular object, as required by Kant’s definition of aesthetic judgement (see 
reference 11). Shape ofitself, as pure form, can be shared by many objects which 
differ in various other properties. The same can be said of any segregated or 
‘purified’ property. Pure abstract form or any other property in the same state is 
much closer to a concept than the ‘impure’ quality combined with other 
qualities. The individual object differs from others in its individual complex of 
properties, or in the unique organization of its properties, rather than in a 
singular abstract characteristic. Two roses having the same shape but different 
colours do not possess exactly the same aesthetic value (as Kant’s theory would 
imply). Two roses may have the same form and none the less differ in other 
qualities which are no less essential to the estimation of their beauty. Anything 
creating difference is (or may be) relevant to the judgement of taste. Sometimes 
it is a very slight difference in shade or in size that influences the aesthetic 
evaluation of the rose. 
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(2) Another issue, to which Kant’s distinction could be expected to prove 
relevant, is that of his differentiation between the beauty of art and that of 
nature. As art is the product of human action, it cannot, in Kant’s opinion, be 
non-conceptual and completely unattached to ideas or previous expectations. 
Though somewhat inconsistent in his position, he sees nature as a different 
matter. In one context he indicates a connection between nature as free beauty 
and pure formon the one hand, and between art and dependent beauty on the 
other hand: 


To enable me to estimate a beauty of nature, as such, I do not need to be previously 
possessed of a concept. . . . I am not obliged to know its material finality (the end) 
. . . the mere form pleases on its own account. If, however, the object is presented as 
a product of art. . . a concept. . . must first of all be laid at its basis. (section 48) 


On the face of it, these clear terms, defining art as a dependent beauty in contrast 
to nature, seem a useful application of the distinction in question. However, a 
closer look at the same section as well as others soon reveals the underlying 
confusion. ° 

Fine art is defined (in section 46) as the product of genius. Genius in turn, as 
Kant defined it, is ‘that talent (natural endowment) which gives the rule to art’. 
Thus a work of art is not apprehended or understood by any previous rules or 
concepts, but rather by its own new rule of organization. This interesting idea is 
supported by Kant in the same section (46) and clearly contradicts the descrip- 
tion quoted above from section 48: “The concept of fine art, however, does not 
permit of the judgement upon the beauty of its product being derived from any 
rule that has a concept for its determining ground’. 

Nothing more need be said, I believe, in order to point out the deep confusion 
into which Kant’s distinction has led his aesthetic. One definition makes the 
beauty of art totally free while a second context makes it dependent. By now no 
grounds support the claim that Kant’s ‘two beauties’ do anything to illuminate 
the difference between art and nature. Does this necessarily mean that his whole 
aesthetics is mistaken? In my opinion it is not. The problems encountered by his 
theory reflect the complexity of the nature of beauty as well as the complex 
connection between beauty in nature and beauty in art. In my view, Kant rightly 
sensed that the ‘concept’ issue was an essential one to which he then offered a 
solution that he had not examined carefully enough. 

I am claiming, then, that Kant was right in his characterization of beauty. It is 
not derived from concepts. What I am opposing is his contention that beauty 
does not consist of concepts. As I see it, his mistake lies in the equation of these 
two separate characterizations and in the consequent rejection of the second one. 


HI 


As indicated above, I believe, that the confusion plaguing Kant’s aesthetics 
could have been avoided through a less restrictive interpretation of the notion of 
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‘form’. I would like to propose that the narrow construal of ‘form’ as shape 
should be a more general construal of ‘form’ as ‘order’. As a leading concept in a 
theory of. beauty, ‘order’ has many advantages over ‘pure form’, and would 
have served Kant’s theory much better.. 

Order consists of various relations among the components of the ordered 
object. Form construed as shape alone does not comprise different types of 
components or relations but consists of one type of element only. The concept 
` of order has no ‘obligation’ towards any specific type of element or relation, thus 
it captures more of the ordered object’s rich complexity than pure form does. 
This complexity in turn offers a much better basis for the description and 
understanding of the aesthetic experience in general and of actual specific 
appreciation of beauty. Beauty as the organization of various types of com- 
ponents remains one kind of beauty, even though it consists of many types of 
elements and so very many modes of organization. If different elements meant 
different kinds of beauty and not only different orders, we would be forced to 
admit the existence of infinite kinds of beauties. 

However, though the beauty is in the order, the order consists of its actual 
ordered elements and cannot be isolated. from them. It can thus be isolated and 
analysed only in purely theoretical terms. The notion of order subsequently 
supplies a means for solving the conceptual problem inherent in Kant’s theory of 
beauty through its ability to account for beauty’s non-conceptual quality while 
none the less regarding it as based on concepts. I will try to clarify this 
‘paradoxical’ claim of mine, by pointing out a few characteristics of order. 

Identical elements cannot be ordered, !2 so every ordered object must consist 
of various elements. Accordingly, every apprehension of an order is based on 
concepts: those concepts in terms of which its elements are differentiated. 
However, and this is the main point I am trying to make here, the order itself 
need not be-conceptual. Being based on concepts does not necessarily mean 
beirig conceptual. The order itself (or to be more exact, the principle of order) 
can still be non-conceptual. I shall elaborate: a new ordered object is perceived in 
one of two ways: (a) The order of the perceived object is already known through 
previous experience of the same kind of object or similar ones. In this case, we 
may say that the order is conceptual, as its principle is already known and 
predictions and expectations concerning the object result from this knowledge. 
(b) The order’s principle is new and apprehended for the first time (there must be 
a first time for any order) or apprehended as a unique order necessarily linked 
only to a specific object. In this case the order is not conceptual. None of the 
typical features of conceptual expectations can be applied here. None the less, 
this order too must consist of conceptual elements. Any apprehension of 
organization requires that the organized elements should be differentiated by 
concepts. Otherwise no organization can be perceived, but the new organization 
itself is pereeived directly not through concepts. 

I am suggesting the construal of the second type of order, the non-conceptual 
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organization of conceptual elements, as an Aesthetic Order.13 According to 
Kant, aesthetic order is the new rule that the genius has created either in the 
work of art or (in the same sense) in nature whose creator is the greatest artist of 
all..It is the rule then that cannot be expected or predicted or derived from any 
previous knowledge but only directly apprehended through experience. In his 
effort to rule out concepts, Kant confused the conceptual elements with the non- 
conceptual order. Concepts are a necessary condition for any apprehension. 
Kant of all philosophers could not escape this basic idea: 

There is one more point I would like to make about the unavoidable 
connection between concepts and Aesthetic Order: as Kant characterizes aes- 
thetic order in terms of the singular object, concepts are necessarily entailed by 
his definition. Uniqueness can only be apprehended through comparison with 
other partly similar objects. Such a comparison requires previous concepts 
pertaining to the properties shared by the unique object and its counterparts. It is 
only on the basis of such common grounds that individuality or uniqueness can 
have meaning. The common concept (the common property) and the unique 
order of an object are mutually dependent. A flower is appreciated as beautiful 
by comparison with other flowers of the same type or with flowers in general. 
(It would on the other hand be quite irregular to say that a particular flower was 
more beautiful than a particular building.) Though these comparisons are not 
usually made explicit, they none the less exist at the core of appreciation. There 
may be differences furthermore concerning the range of such a comparison, but 
beauty is still always an organization compared with other relevant 
organizations. 

Having concepts about the appreciated object is therefore a necessary condi- 
tion for such an appreciation. This does not, however, imply that the appreci- 
ation is derived from these concepts. In evaluating art, for instance, genres are 
invariably considered and comparisons are made with other works belonging to 
the same genre. However, the beauty of the singular work is not simply derived 
from the concepts supplied by the genre. If this were the case, the means for 
creating a beautiful work of art would have already become common know- 
ledge. In other words, concepts are a necessary put insufficient condition for the 
occurrence of aesthetic appreciation. 

Tam well aware of the fact that my last statement is difficult to prove in terms 
of actual experience, since we do not have or cannot point out any innocent 
experiences prior to all concepts. The closest we can get are experiences of 
totally (or almost totally) strange objects which we see for the very first time, 
never before having seen anything at all like them. Such an object, I believe, 
cannot be evaluated for its beauty. The reaction towards anything completely 
strange in art or nature is one of inability to determine whether or not the object 
is beautiful (this is usually the reaction ofa layman towards a work of art he does 
not understand and is not able to make up his mind whether he likes it or not). 

The notion of a new principle of organization consisting of conceptual 
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elements not derived from a previous order is one that meets with Kant’s 
demands upon free beauty and also with his general notion of beauty. It has no 
need of support in the form of a notion of dependent beauty. Beauty is not 
derived from concepts or measured against them and thus no beauty is 
dependent. However, as I have attempted to argue, no beauty is free of 


concepts. 


Ruth Lorand, Dept of Philosophy, University of Haifa, Haifa 31999, Israel. 
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AN EVERYDAY AESTHETIC IMPULSE: 
DEWEY REVISITED 


Joaquin Zuniga 


MOST AESTHETIC theories and analyses tend to concentrate on the receptive rather 
than the productive aspect of the (aesthetic) context they seek to elucidate. Thus 
the focus commonly is on aesthetic experience (with an emphasis on percep- 
tion), appreciation, the critic’s role therein, and the like. Of course some work 
has been done on the other side, e.g., on the nature of artistic genius, starting 
perhaps with Plato’s Ion. But on the whole it is the counterpart that has elicited 
most attention. 

While I wish here to emphasize aesthetic production, for my purposes further 
preliminary clarification is necessary. Thus for example I will not be dwelling on 
another common theoretical concentration in these matters, namely, the world 
of Art usually understood as the literary, the musical and the fine arts, be it of the 
highbrow or even the lowbrow variety. John Dewey, in Art As Experience, 
rightly saw artistic activity as a continuum from the common, everyday world 
of aesthetic feeling and concern to that which results in products exhibited i in 
museums and performed in concert halls, i.e., all those objects elevated to that 

‘separate realm’ of art. Unfortunately his efforts do not seem to have been 
heeded very much by most aestheticians. 

At the outset he tells us: 


A primary task is thus imposed upon one who undértakes to write upon the 
philosophy of the fine arts. This task is to restore continuity between the refined and 
intensified forms of experience that are works of art and the everyday events, 
doings, and sufferings that are universally recognized to constitute experience. ! 


More needs to be said about such everyday events and doings, not necessarily in 
relation to experience in general, but to everyday creativity in particular. I have 
in mind what seems to be a universal urge to produce, from each individual’s 
point of view, aesthetically pleasing surfaces, to use the (earlier) vocabulary of 
D.W. Prall.2 This urge or desire is what I wish to elaborate as the aesthetic 
impulse.3 The notion of impulse is suitably non-committal as contrasted with 
drive or instinct, and as regards questions of genesis (is it innate?), and thus may 
escape issues tangential to the present discussion. The important*thing is to 
become aware of the pervasiveness among apparently all human beings con- 
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-tinually to create environments—in the broadest sense of the term—that can 
only be characterized as aesthetic. Examples and further elaboration presently 
follow. 
It is interesting to note that even in the Marxist tradition, whether orthodox 
or not, e.g., in Marcuse’s The. Aesthetic Dimension,‘ dialogue mostly takes place 
within and about the realm of art. The common man, the non-artist, i.e., 
presumably most of humankind, is forgotten as an aesthetic producer. As earlier 
suggested, this generalization doesn’t hold with respect to reception or appreci- 
ation, to people-as-audience. Linguistic analyses of ordinary aesthetic concepts 
and reasoning, as well, address the ordinary person’s aesthetic response. And one 
of Marxism’s main.concerns is with the art work’s content, especially as this 
. might be socially read or apprehended by an audience. To be sure, there is in 
Marx a vision of universal aesthetic engagement (in the Sartrean sense), but the 
emphasis i is, again, on art-as-such. I am speaking here of the anticipation of a 
post-revolutionary era when everyone, freed from exploitative labour, would 
have the time, the opportunity and the desire to do commerce with (no irony 
intended) the kind of fine art that is ħow reserved for the few. The point is that 
whether such an outcome is likely or not, the impulse, the ground on which all 
attistic/aesthetic activity is based is now and has presumably ‘always’ been 

` present. Attention needs to be paid once again to that end of the spectrum. 
Dewey, with his notion of continuity, in this respect is consistent with this 
suggestion. The impulse here adduced surely provides the ground or force that 
eventually manifests itself in the most sophisticated and aesthetically appealing 
exemplars. The idea is to rediscover and explore that ground. 

In the chapter ‘The Act of Expression’ Dewey does consider using ‘impulse’ 
to make a related point, but settles on impulsion instead. I do not follow his usage 
here for two reasons. First, that concept is a rather general one inasmuch as it 
refers to a force or conation that he claims underlies experience in general. 
Impulse, as here used, is more specific, however: it refers to a similar conation 
but one which is already of an aesthetic nature from the start. More on this later. 
Sccond, ‘impulsion’ is a technical term, one that is unnecessary for our 
purposes. 

The relation between aesthetic production and reception is another issue that 
must be addressed in these considerations. For although from the beginning I 
announced that my emphasis would be on production, there can be little doubt 

. that the two are inextricably related. In this context it is perhaps better to say 
‘aesthetic’ rather than ‘artistic’ production, since the latter connotes precisely 
that which is not the main concern of this paper: the realm of art. Traditionally 
of course aesthetic is usually paired with appreciation, while artistic is linked with 
production: 

Again, Dewey with insight stresses the inseparability of these two concepts. 
He thought it ‘unfortunate’ that there exists in English no broader term which 
links, as their referents are linked in experience, ‘artistic’ and ‘aesthetic’, and that 
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‘aesthetic’ has to do double-duty: ‘to cover the entire field’ on the one hand, and 
‘to limit it to the receiving perceptual aspect of the whole operation on the 
other’.5 Although this dialectical point on the relation between creation and 
appreciation may now be a commonplace, it must be reiterated, particularly in 
connection with the notion of an aesthetic impulse. A few closing quotations 
from Dewey are therefore instructive in this regard: f 


To be truly artistic, a work must also be esthetic—that is, framed for enjoyed 


receptive perception . , . In short, art, in its form, unites the very same relation of 
doing and undergoing, outgoing and incoming energy, that makes an experience to 
be an experience . . . The artist embodies in himself the attitude of the perceiver 


while he works.6 


He goes on: 


The eye attends and reports the consequence of what is done. Because of this 
intimate connection, subsequent doing is cumulative and not a matter of caprice nor 
yet of routine. In an emphatic artistic~esthegic experience, the relation is so close that 
it controls simultaneously both the doing and the perception. . . The urge to action 
becomes an urge to that kind of action which will result in an object satisfying in 
direct perception.? 


As Mill suggested in his ill-fated argument about pleasure and desirability, 
some theoretical points (e.g., ‘first principles’, as he calls them in Utilitarianism) 
are only susceptible of empirical proof. Likewise, my claim that the aesthetic 
impulse is ever-present can only be ‘validated ostensibly’, so to speak, by 
pointing to the concrete everyday experiences which manifest it. In our case we 
shall rest content with such a descriptive adumbration yet not as did Mill shift to 
a claim of value. ; 

In various ways, human beings seem to be endlessly and hopelessly caught up 
in an urge to render the world around them an aesthetically pleasing one. The 
‘around’ starts immediately, so to speak, with our own bodies and radiates 
outwards to our abodes, our neighbourhoods, our cities, our countries and 
beyond.8 

We hum a tune, we casually turn on the radio, we mimic in conversation, we 
hang pictures, we organize, we arrange and rearrange . . . It would seem that 
the arts are present in embryonic form in our most mundane everyday activities. 
The taking notice of all these sorts of doings at first may appear a novel and 
challenging endeavour. But soon one is impressed by their sheer number, their 
pervasiveness and their virtual inescapability: what begins as an interesting set of 
observations soon threatens to grow into another theory of human nature. One 
can begin almost anywhere.’ 

Let us, for example, begin at home: whether we live in our own house, an 
apartment or flat we rent, or a ‘place’ we’re simply occupying, is it Riot the case 
that we've spent countless hours in its aesthetic enrichment, including thinking 
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about it, preparing for it and sometimes even redoing it? But what is the ‘it’? I 
have already discussed the Deweyan notion of ‘aesthetic’ to indicate the sense 
presupposed here. The it is of course constituted by aesthetic activity. The 
amount of work and time involved may vary from owned to rented dwelling, 
but this is a contingent matter: there are some who work more on their flats than 
others do on their owri houses. Perhaps one should speak of energy expenditure 
in aesthetic pursuits (aesthetic energy), in which case one would include money, 
if it be allowed that, in most cases, money acquired represents work done. 

The middle classes paint (or pay to have painted) walls, work on their yards, 
hang pictures and place artefacts, install carpets, place rugs, choose furniture, 
tidy up, sweep and clean floors . . . They also think about changing the things 
they don’t like: remodel a room, change or install a door, add a partition or make 
an addition, etc. Sometimes the thinking converts to doing. The rich may pay to 
have these things done on a grander scale, while the poorer do it themselves ona 
smaller. These differences in ‘scale’ between economic classes may also imply 
qualitative differences: some of the objects of their concern may be simply and 
completely different. The difference in aesthetic choice, for example, between 
deciding which Mediterranean port to dock in versus which park bench or 
doorway to use as sleeping quarters. 

Perhaps at the very lowest levels of human deprivation and desolation the 
aesthetic impulse absents itself, say in the case of the starving. But is it not also 
perhaps sheer physical energy and even will that have left the victim of hunger 
rather than more particular drives and impulses that may have been swept away 
in the wake of the former? 

The question of form versus function continues to arise. To return to the 
middle-class house for example, what may seem like purely functional jobs, 
such as plumbing or electrical work, will often have aesthetic considerations at a 
slightly deeper level. We want a lamp here, an outlet there, but we want that 
lamp, and that outlet for the fixture which we went to pains to select. As for 
plumbing, of course there’s the matter of fixtures, appliances, and their aesthetic 
appeal. In emergencies, however, as when we call the plumber simply and 
urgently to unblock the drain, it may be that considerations of hygiene, the 
prevention of damage, discomfort, etc., bring aesthetic ones to an abrupt if 
momentary stop. It is conceptually more difficult in such cases to single out the 
aesthetic impulse at any rate. 

Even closer than home, what about the body? Starting with diets, vitamins and 
exercises? What about haircuts, hair-dos and hair colours? Hats? Make-up and 

jewellery? Beards and moustaches? ‘Eyewear’? Teeth? Clothes, Stockings, 
shoes, belts and neckties? Fads? Was aesthetic choice not involved in everyone 
(and more) of these? Isn’t this precisely what the ‘fashion industry’ capitalizes 
on—this (outwardly expanding) aesthetic impulse? As a counter-example one 
may perhaps attempt to argue for the possibility of a ‘thoroughly non-aesthetic 
person’. But why might such a person be in such a state? The sorts of answers to 
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this question would determine the relevance of what might otherwise only be an 
aberrant case. 

The notion of aesthetic choice is also important in tying together some of the 
points that have evolved so far. Thus, it must be noted that, prior to and 
sometimes independently of, the doings in question, choosing is involved: we 
choose, for aesthetic reasons, the objects, sounds, looks, i.e., surfaces which 
we'll surround ourselves with. And that is aesthetic activity already. But this 
activity is also artistic—-aesthetic in Dewey’s sense. It constitutes creation 
(production) and reception from the start. Hanging a picture is an everyday sort 
of artistic act. Yet we also visualize how it will look once in place; we are artist 
and vicarious audience in the very act of choosing which picture will go on 
precisely which spot on which wall. Obviously a similar case can be made for 
the various sorts of activities thus far indicated, including ‘literary’ ones such as 
the choosing of the right word(s) for the brief note, letter or indeed speech act(s). 

I think the above sampling should suffice at least to provide a context for my 
claim concerning the aesthetic impulse. As I suggested above, it might well be 
argued that ‘the evidence’ is virtually ineXhaustible: the more one seeks, the 
more one finds. In any case, my concern has been to try to redirect attention to 
that seemingly generative substratum of aesthetic experience that Dewey 
rightly insisted upon. 

If there’s truth in any of the above, it is clear that by implication aesthetic 
theories addressing art-as-such will, mutatis mutandis, in some degree be appli- 
cable to the phenomenon I have adduced. The point here however is not to 
investigate in detail what such an application might call for. Rather, it is merely 
to indicate that the notion of an everyday aesthetic impulse is susceptible of 
(complementary to?) deeper theoretical elaboration. For example, as is’ well 
known, the aesthetic plays a crucial role in Gadamer’s hermeneutics. Indeed, 
aesthetics occupies a major portion of his magnum opus, Truth and Method. While 
he too focuses on the significance of aesthetic experience and the work of art, a 
similar claim might be made for his insights in the case of the everyday situations 
we’ve been considering. I have in mind such notions as contemporaneity, 
presence, sharing and the role of the self in the act of aesthetic contemplation. 
We're speakng here of those moments of aesthetic attention or absorption when 
one apparently, and only apparently, would seem to forget one’s self: 


Thus to the ecstatic self-forgetfulness of the spectator there corresponds his 
continuity with himself. Precisely that in which he loses himself as a spectator 
requires his own continuity . . . the absolute moment in which a spectator stands is 
at once self-forgetfulness and reconciliation with self. That which detaches him 
from everything also gives him back the whole of his being. 1° 


Might not this dialectical experience, which is at once constituted by selflessness 
and self-renewal, be far more pervasive and recurrent than a traditional 
approach to aesthetics would lead us to believe? To a lesser degree of intensity 
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than the artist in the creative act, perhaps; but doesn’t everyone, then, frequently 
partake of such experiences? And what are the implications of all this for the self, 
for its well-being, as it were? A subject that must be left for further exploration. 


Joaquin Zuniga, Dept of Philosophy, California State University, Hayward, California 


94542, USA. 
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IS CREATIVITY GOOD? 
- Edward Halper 


Nuetzscue’s Thus Spake Zarathustra defies rational analysis. It is not merely that 
Nietzsche justifies his position by caustic polemics nor that the exact details of 
this position are often difficult to determine. A more important deterrent to 
coming to grips with Nietzsche is his forthright denial that his position is 
rational. The existence of an objective rational order is one of the illusions of 
Platonism, in Nietzsche’s eyes a fundamental mistake of western culture. How 
then can we assess Nietzsche? In this paper I shall counterpose Nietzsche’s views 
to the influence they or similar views have had. I shall argue that the two are at 
odds and that the discrepancy ought to cause us to reflect seriously on the 
validity of Nietzsche’s position. 


I 


The first step is to advance an interpretation of Zarathustra. The central 
message in this work is, I contend, the importance of creativity. Much of 
Nietzsche’s criticism of others boils down to their failure to be creative. 
Creativity is always the creation of new values, and it always involves the 
overthrow of old values. N ot only great art but also the laws laid down by the 
great law-givers are examples of creating values. But creativity is more than the 
triumph of an individual over other individuals; it is inevitably a self-struggle 
and self-overcoming. Much of Zarathustra examines the psychological struggle 
of the creator; and, as an account of the agony and isolation inherent in creation, 
the work is probably on good ground. 

The creative act is always intrinsically good. Its value does not depend on 
either what it produces or what it overthrows. Creativity is good for its own 
sake. Accordingly, creative acts are neither motivated by reason nor evaluated 
by rational standards. It follows that creativity is not'a rational process in any 
sense. According to Nietzsche, it stems from the will and is a manifestation of 
the will to power. Reason is:merely a tool of the will, an instrument through 
which the will may realize its objective of setting a law for itself. Further, there is 
no objective standard by which to judge a creative act. One law or one work of 
art is not objectively superior to another. Ultimately creativity is arbitrary: 
newness is valuable for its own sake. And the creative process is neither logical 
deduction nor rational analysis; it is play.! 

There are, though, creations that Nietzsche does value more than others. 
They are the creations that ‘affirm life’. Nietzsche sometimes uses ‘affirmation 
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of life’ as a kind of standard by which to compare creative acts. All creativity is 
worth while but creativity that is life-affirming is most valuable. It is this 
standard that accounts for Nietzsche’s occasionally ambiguous attitude to 
Christianity. On one hand, he recognizes Christianity as the product of a 
creative act, and he has some genuine respect for its saints (e.g., Zara. I, 
Zarathustra’s Prologue §2). On the other, Christianity denies life and thus fails 
to be truly creative. Sometimes it appears that to affirm life is to affirm physical 
desire over asceticism, but Nietzsche regards physical desire as merely a 
manifestation of a will to power—and probably a perverse one at that. It is not 
merely that Christianity advocates asceticism but rather that Christianity views 
the world as already created by God. ‘God is dead’, Nietzsche claims, andat least 
one of the meanings of this enigmatic slogan is that it is up to man to create 
himself. ‘Affirmation of life’ looks like it might be helpful in characterizing 
which creative acts are intrinsically worth while, but when Nietzsche cashes it 
out, to affirm life amounts to being creative, and the reason that Christianity 
does not affirm life is that it does not promote creativity. If what seemed to be a 
standard by which to evaluate theecreativity of a work boils down only to 
creativity, then there is no standard by which to judge whether a work is creative 
except its newness. The value that Nietzsche himself creates is creativity, and 
Christianity is at once an example of this value and an example of its denial. 

Zarathustra is the story of the creation of creativity as a new value. The key to 
the story is, I think, the discussion of the three transformations that appears at 
the beginning of the first part: the camel, lion and child.2 These three 
transformations are the three steps on the path to being a creator. Each step 
represents an act that is part of the process of creativity. The three steps also. 
correspond to the first three parts of Zarathustra. (The fourth part was conceived 
and written later and deals with the disciples of Zarathustra rather than the 
self-struggle of the creator that is the theme of the first three parts.) The first 
transformation is called the camel: the potential creator takes a burden on his 
back and grows strong in the process. The burden that Zarathustra takes on his 
back in the first part is the recognition of the subjective character of values. This 
comes out most clearly in the section entitled.‘A Thousand and One Aims’. 
There Nietzsche explains how each lawgiver gives a value to his people and how 
the value is opposite to the character of the people. Here, as throughout the first 
part, all the values are on a par. None is intrinsically better or worse, and 
Zarathustra shows respect even for priests because they too are creators of value. 
In the second part, though, the part that Nietzsche calls the lion, Zarathustra 
does reject the values of others. Following the characterization of the lion in the 
first chapter of the first part, the second part shows Zarathustra destroying old 
values. It is here that he rejects Christianity and Platonism on the ground that 
they amount to a denial of life. As I explained earlier, they are creative, at least 
initially; but they stifle further creativity. In the second part values are embodied 
in individuals, and they are termed ‘virtues’. This new perspective allows 
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Nietzsche to play off the values people profess with the will that really motivates 
them. (see the section entitled ‘The Virtuous Ones’). The third part shows 
Zarathustra becoming a child: he stops ‘nay-saying’ to the old values and 
introduces new values for himself. The title of the crucial section refers to the 
‘new tablets’. Here Nietzsche makes explicit the new value that Zarathustra has 
been pursuing all along, creativity. 

. Creativity is the ultimate value because it is what underlies all the other values. 
What all values share in common and what makes them values is just that they 
have been posited as values. Indeed, since Nietzsche rejects objective reality and 
objective standards of judgement and evaluation, the only character that could 
mark a value as such is just the fact of its being accepted as a value: a value is a 
value. because someone has created it as a value. And the act of creation of a value 
is nothing more than the removal of the old value and its replacement with 
something new. All past creators valued creativity, for it was implicit in their 
creation of their own values. Nevertheless, by focusing on particular creations, 
they missed the significance of creativity itself. Nietzsche’s idea is that the 
creative act is itself independently valuable quite apart from anything it may 
produce. The new value that Nietzsche creates is creativity. 

Creativity is, however, an extremely problematic value. Any single act of 
creation is inevitably the creation of something in particular; it is the creation ofa 
particular value. However, this new creation tends to stifle further creativity. 
For further creativity to occur, this new value must be overthrown, and 
something still newer put in its place; and then the process repeated. Creativity 
could only be realized as a value if what was once new is constantly overthrown 
and replaced with something else. The difficulty of realizing this value is 
apparent in the fourth section of Zarathustra and also in the much discussed 
doctrine of ‘eternal return’. As I see it, the idea of eternal return has no 
connection with anything mystical. Instead, Nietzsche refers to the perpetual 
need for the creator to face the same obstacles to creation; the creator is always 
confronted with the. same self to overcome. To embrace creativity 
wholeheartedly as a value, someone would have to create constantly and thus to 
be constantly overcoming himself. (Nietzsche uses the word ewig like the Greek 
word &ef; a translation better than ‘eternal return’ might be ‘constant return’.) 
The real creator can never rest content with a past creation. He needs constantly 
to throw down his own past and do something new. True creativity is a constant 
struggle. 

This description ought to make creativity seem like a goal nearly impossible 
to attain, as indeed it is, not simply because of our human limitations but because 
the creator is constantly destroying himself. Nevertheless, this is the picture that 
Nietzsche paints of Zarathustra. 


II . 


How can we assess these ideas? One way to evaluate the thought of a 
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philosopher is to consider the consequences of putting it into practice. In 
Nietzsche’s case, this approach is encouraged by the influence Nietzsche’s ideas 
and ideas like his have had in the recent history of art. References to Nietzsche 
abound in artists of the stature of Mahler and Thomas Mann, and in a host of 
lesser ones as well. Nietzsche’s work had a direct and profound influence on 
- important artistic innovators but there is no need to assess the precise extent of 
his historical influence here. For the sake of evaluating Nietzsche’s ideas in 
practice, we need only see that the artistic climate of the recent past reflects‘what 
art would be like if it had been influenced by Nietzsche. 

Somehow, we have come to value creativity. The fact is that we commonly 
praise artists and art works by calling them creative. Coming from someone 
with a classical education, someone such as Nietzsche, praise of creativity is 
striking. For the Greeks innovation is not a virtue. When Aristotle introduces 
his unmoved movers in Metaphysics XII, he carefully points out that they do not 
really differ from what the ancients meant when they spoke of the gods (chapter 
8). Plato often ascribes his new ideas to the Egyptians or to mythical figures 
from the past. Both presume thaf the veil of antiquity renders an idea more 
credible. Similarly, through the middle ages philosophers buried their own 
ideas in commentaries on other thinkers. Only in the modern period are 
philosophers so bold as to declare their work original. The reason is not simply 
immodesty. Rather, only in the modern period do progress, improvement, and 
creativity come to be desirable. 

This endorsement of creativity as a value does not, by itself, reflect a 
Nietzschean perspective. The ideal of scientific progress dates from the 
seventeenth century, at least. The Romantics virtually deified creativity. Thus, 
the classical perspective. had been abandoned long before Nietzsche. Yet, his 
endorsement of creativity as a value still represents a new departure, and it is the 
Nietzschean ideal that has come to seem synonymous with creativity today. The 
idea of scientific progress, at least, as it was understood until recently, is the idea 
ofa gradual, cumulative development of knowledge. The type of change which 
Nictzsche advocates is neither gradual nor cumulative. There is no preparation 
for the übermensch, he emerges-out of nowhere. He does not represent a 
development of what is implicit in the past; the übermensch is a radically new 
beginning. aa 

Nor is Nietzsche’s creativity at all like the creativity so valued by Romantics. 
For them poctic creativity is a cognition of the highest reality.’ In contrast, 
Nietzsche denics that there is any reality apart from creation. The existence of an 
objective reality presumed by the Romantics is just what Nietzsche is so anxious 
to deny. Unlike the Romantics, Nietzsche praised newness for its own sake. 

The Romantics are, though, similar to Nietzsche.in that they share the 
common heritage of Kant’s “Copernican Revolution’. Kant attempted to 
explain reality and experience as constructs of our faculties, and the faculty of - 
imagination plays an important role in this construction. The Romantics 
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extended Kant: if the imagination is responsible for the construction of the 
objects of experience, then the pure use of it will yield some special insight into 
these objects. Consequently, the use of the imagination to create a poem can lead 
us to a cognitive insight into truth. The creativity praised by the Romantics has 
to do with the veridical use of our faculties. 

Nietzsche too ‘regards experience as constructed by our faculties, but he 
differs from the Romantics in denying that there is a canonical use of the 
faculties. Reference to his own categorical imperative (Genealogy of Morals, 
Preface §3) indicates that Nietzsche regards reason as peculiar to the individual 
rather than a faculty that legislates categorically for all. He agrees with Kant that 
we lay down laws for ourselves but there is no reason to think that either 
everyone does this or that the laws will be the same in each case. Further, there is 
no standard by which we could distinguish the better from the worse. No 
particular laws are intrinsically good except perhaps for the law to be creative. 
Nothing intrinsically good or real exists apart from creation. Thus, all creation 
is valuable for its own sake. Whatever is new is good. Unlike Kant, Nietzsche 
regards reason as a tool of the will rather than its end. 

Once we understand Nietzsche’s view of creativity, we can easily see just how 
pervasive it has become. Its influence is particularly important in the fine arts. As 
I said, there is no need to consider the historical question of the extent to which 
Nietzsche was actually responsible for artistic developments. My point is that 
the conception and execution of art in this century reflects what Nietzsche 
would regard as desirable tendencies. A central characteristic of twentieth- 
century art is the profusion of artistic genres. This creation of new genres and the 
stylistic transformations that constantly occur within genres go under the 
general name of ‘experimentalism’. Unlike scientific experimentation which 
aims to test a hypothesis and thereby advance knowledge, artistic experimenta- 
tion.seems to have no goal besides the production of something new and 
different, Although justifications were generally advanced for the various ‘avant- 
garde’ artistic movements of the present century, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that their newness is, in large measure, the source of their attraction. 

For example, assessing the Cubist movement, a recent writer denies that it can 
be defined in terms of style, subject-matter, techniques, or aesthetic theory; but, 
he insists, an essential element in it is its dismissal of old conventions and 
endorsement of the new.* A like emphasis on newness for its own sake is 
manifest in serial music, abstract expressionism, and current choreography, to 
mention merely a few areas. While Duchamp’s submission of a urinal for an art 
exhibit was an attempt to mock traditional views of art, his view of the 
arbitrariness of the standards by which art is evaluated has become the accepted 
standard: art is what we decide to take as art. On this basis his urinal qualifies as 
art, not because of any intrinsic beauty it may have but because it was a new idea 
to calla urinal art. There is no standard by which to judge a work of art except its 
newness, and we often hear art praised for the novelty of its effect. In short, 
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newnėss is an important quality in contemporary art, both as an element in art 
and as a standard for judgement. 

A second characteristic of contemporary art is its manifest anti-rationalism. 
For one, the emphasis on design and formal elements that predominates in 
painting is intended to appeal to the viewer’s non-rational faculties. Much 
current art contains no rationally cognizable content. In addition, the 
anti-rationalism of much current art is apparent in its thematic content. Much 
sculpture and music has centred on sexual themes. Perhaps more characteristic 
are the coloured rectangles that Hans Hofmann painted in the fifties. These 
paintings were not only intended to appeal to our primal colour-instincts, 
simple colours constituted their entire content. Similarly, current music both 
popular and serious, often attempts to express the disharmony and disorder of 
the world and to elicit non-rational emotions. As we might expect of any 
sweeping statement about twentieth-century art, there are many exceptions and 
qualifications. Still, it remains that anti-rationalism is an important characteris- 
tic of much contemporary art. l 

Whatever the historical sources pf this anti-rationalism are, it accurately 
reflects Nietzsche’s subordination or denial of the rational. He maintains that the 
source of creativity is the irrational will. Reason is at best a reflection of the will 
and its tool. If the source and ẹnd of art lie in the will, then art has no need of 
rational content. What we see in much art are Nietzsche’s views concretely 
applied. Of course, it would be an exaggeration to lay all artistic anti-rationalism 
at Nietzsche’s feet. The association of art and creativity and the denial of any 
rational ground for the evaluation of art can be seen in thinkers as diverse as 
Heidegger and the logical positivists. Many artists must be credited with 
making these values manifest by creating new art forms; some, such as Wagner, 
even preceding Nietzsche. Again, I think that Nietzsche was directly 
responsible for a good deal of artistic anti-rationalism: no thinker or artist 
explicitly propounds creativity as a value in the way that he does. But my goal 
here is not to show Nietzsche’s historical influence. My point is that the 
experimentalism and anti-rationalism that we find in art are concrete 
counterparts of a Nietzschean view of creativity as a value. It is difficult to 
understand them in any other way. The particular art works produced by.artists, 
our evaluation of those works by assessing their creativity, and our conscious- 
ness of value in art all reflect, to a large extent, the thought of Nietzsche. 


M. 


To some extent the artistic movements to which I have been alluding are 
passé. Experimentalism has gone by the boards, and artists are returning to more 
traditional modes of expression. Composers are writing in keys; painters are 
depicting recognizable figures. We are now in a position to assess the artistic 
experimentglism of the recent past and also, if what I have said is correct, to 
assess Nietzsche as well. 
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Surveying the history of art in this past century, we can easily see that, by and 
large, experimentalism has failed. To be sure, individual artists have done much 
fine work, but much that has been touted as art falls far short of the mark. 
Despite a historically large number of practising artists, this century has 
produced little that rivals the work of past masters. How could any artist 
thoroughly master a style ifevery few years he or she needed to alter it in orderto 
remain creative? The return to more conventional styles in recent art signals an 
abandonment of experimentalism as an ideal. 

For our purposes the interesting point is not the failure itself but the reason for 
it and what this reason, in turn, tells us about Nietzsche. If my analysis is correct, 
recent views of art reflect Nietzschean ideas. However, the notion that art 
reflects philosophy is inconsistent with and antithetical to the Nietzschean 
philosophy. Nietzsche thinks that the source of creativity lies in a will to power. 
Paradoxically, his own philosophy, or one like it, seems to have had just the 
impact that he denies philosophy can have. A Nietzschean philosophy has 
impelled artistic experimentalism and the dynamic development of new styles 
so important in this century. Yet it is aetenet of that philosophy that this 
development has some non-rational source. If Nietzsche were correct, then 
philosophy should never have had the influence that apparently it did. 
Ironically, the philosophical denial of the importance of reason and thought for 
art has exercised a tremendous influence over art—influence that no philosophy 
should have had if Nietzsche were right in denying the importance of reason in 
art. While Nietzsche says that reason and philosophy do not generate art, his 
philosophy has, in fact, generated art. 

This accusation of contradiction could be disputed on two counts. First, I 
have spoken of art as reflecting a Nietzschean philosophy but I have not shown 
any historical link between Nietzsche and artistic experimentation. Even if there 
is a contradiction here it need not be a criticism of Nietzsche. Second, even if 
artistic experimentation does reflect Nietzsche’s philosophy, it does not follow 
that Nietzsche or any other philosopher was the cause of the experimentation, 
for Nietzsche could simply have been accurately describing the way that artists 
operate. Perhaps artists have simply followed views that they had arrived at on 
non-philosophical grounds. 

Neither of these objections holds. The historical link is unnecessary for my 
analysis. All that I need for my point is the agreement that if Nietzsche had 
influenced artists, they would have experimented with artistic styles in the way 
that twentieth-century artists actually did experiment with them. My ‘claim is 
that recent art illustrates the contradiction in Nietzsche’s philosophy because 
something like it would result from putting Nietzsche’s philosophy into practice. 

Purists will cringe at the suggestion that art ever reflects philosophy. If either 
exerts an influence on the other, they will say, it is the artists who influence the 
philosophers. Along this line, it would be Nietzsche who derived his inspiration 
from art: he was merely describing what artists do or were doing at the time. 
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After all, he had before him the recent innovations of Wagner as well as the 
innovations of Beethoven. Was he not merely pointing out the path ofall great 
musicians and artists? To suggest this line of thought is to fail to see Nietzsche’s 
own innovation. His observation that the great artists have bent the ‘rules’ to ' 
serve their own ends is accurate and perceptive. But we are not simply talking 
about change here. Nietzsche’s philosophy sanctions constant change, i.e., 
experimentalism. This is an ideal that he could not have derived solely from the 
activities of artists because there are no examples of great artists who exhibit this 
ideal: there neither were nor are any iibermenchen. Nietzsche sees himself as the 
herald of something unprecedented. As I have said, it makes no difference 
whether he had the impact he sought. Nor is it necessary for me to trace current 
trends in art to other philosophers. Artists themselves have conceived of their 
goal as creativity. Those who have written about their work, as surprisingly 
many have done, have made claims similar to Nietzsche’s. We find artists 
themselves trying to explain and to justify the non-rational basis of their work. 
We face in these writings self-contradictory attempts to offer reasons for the 
denial of reason. . 

This same contradiction is even more forcefully apparent in individual works 
ofart. As I have mentioned, much of the art of this century is openly irrational 
both in content and appeal. Yet, artists justify such works with elaborate 
theories, and the work can be appreciated only by an audience that is acquainted 
with those theories. A case in point is Hans Hofmann’s coloured blocks. These 
paintings are exhibited along, with Hofmann’s description of his theory of 
primal colour-perceptions. Without some knowledge of what he was trying to 
do here, someone viewing these paintings would be at a total loss. Similarly, 
Arthur Danto once imagined an artist illustrating Newton’s first and third laws 
with two identical paintings, each consisting of a line drawn horizontally in the 
middle of the canvas.> While the paintings were identical, the artist understood 
each of them differently. For Hofmann’s work and for Danto’s imaginary artist, 
artistic appreciation depends on grasping something that is independent of the 
painting. While the art work itself is irrational, it depends on an artistic theory 
for its success and intelligibility. The denial of reason is illusory: works of art can 
omit reason only because their creators presuppose a particular type of rational 
understanding in their audience. The result, of course, is not works that appeal 
to primitive colour-instincts or to anything else that is primitive, but extremely 
esoteric works that can be appreciated only by those who either understand the 
artist’s theories or who are so familiar with similar theories that they can grasp 
the theory from afew examples. The hope that paintings such as Hofmann’s 
coloured blocks can help us to return to a primitive way of viewing the world 
before we were corrupted by modern society is ill-founded. There is no 
evidence to.suppose that human beings:ever perceived the world in this way. 
What we.find in these theories and the works influenced by them is a 
sophisticated intellectual analysis masquerading as primitive instinct. In short, 
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the claim of contemporary art to spring from a source other than reason is a 
sham. Current art draws heavily on the results of reason. Artists omit reason 
because their thinking leads them to the conclusion that reason is unimportant. 
Their art works are inconsistent in both denying and presupposing reason. 

The problem with the artistic experimentation of the present century is that it 
has proceeded under false pretences. Creative work has often been motivated by 
rational considerations but those rational considerations have led to the 
conclusion that-reason ought not to be present in a work of art. The result has 
been work that is esoteric, but also work that has not been truly creative. Much 
of what passes for innovation is merely a slight variation on old ideas. Many 
artists have claimed that art should appeal to something primitive. Whether this 
primitive reality is colour, as Hofmann thinks, or lines or shapes or something 
else, the idea remains the same. It is merely another manifestation of the 
Nietzschean idea that reason is subsidiary and that reality lies somewhere else. 

While I have said a good deal about art is this paper, my primary aim is to 
assess Nietzsche’s view of creativity. Is creativity a value that ought to be sought 
in all circumstances? Is it always good? It is trite to say that what is new and 
different is not necessarily better. Moreover, Nietzsche’s response to this is that 
nothing is better than anything else because there is no standard of judgement. 
Nevertheless, what emerges from my look at Nietzsche’s views in practice is 
that much which purports to be new is not truly new at all. The only way to 
judge newness accurately is to grasp the ideas involved. But these ideas are 
hidden or excluded from contemporary art. The result is that contemporary art 
de-emphasizes exactly what it needs to reach its goal, reason. Only on the basis 
of carefully thought out views of art can a particular art work be genuinely 
innovative. The key to creativity is reason. 

After this analysis, the same type of problem is apparent in Nietzsche’s own 
work. On the one hand, Nietzsche belittles reason and advances the will to 
power as the source of creativity. Yet, Nietzche’s own work is carefully and 
rigorously thought through. Despite the appearance of irrationality, in 
Zarathustra especially, Nietzsche has rational arguments for the subsidiary role 
of reason. Further, what makes creativity a truly plausible value is Nietzsche’s 
criticisms of other values, his insight that this value is implicit in all other values, 
and the argument that we cannot specify anything else that makes a value 
creative except its newness. Despite what Nietzsche suggests, the idea that 
creativity is the ultimate value is a rational insight. Yet, the effect of this 
reasoning is to deny the power and efficacy of reason. Nietzsche’s work is much 
like the art that he helped to spawn: it denies its own rational basis and in so 
doing becomes esoteric. 

What makes Nietzsche’s work creative is his ideas; and, to the extent that 
current art is creative, it is due to its ideas. Where Nietzsche goes wrong is in 
neglecting the importance of thinking in creativity. The reason that his ideas 
seem to be so untenable in practice is that those who have embraced them have 
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flitted from style to style and that, in denying the importance of thinking, they 
remove thought from the sphere of creativity. In espousing constant creativity, 
they restrict creativity. Moreover, reason is the only faculty that can approach 
the constant creativity that is Nietzsche’s ultimate goal. Creativity without 
reason is an illusion. To conclude, creativity is good only when it springs from 


reason. 


Edward Halper, Dept of Philosophy, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


30602, U.S.A. 
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FISH’S CONSEQUENCES 
Peter Kivy 


I WANT to examine, in this essay, the consequences for the practice of criticism 
there would necessarily be if what Stanley Fish says about that practice were 
indeed the truth. I am not interested, here, in truth, but in consequences. Fish 
believes that the implications of his view for the practice of criticism would be 
business as usual. I will argue that this cannot be correct, and that Fish’s 
position, in this regard, is deeply confused. 

To put the matter baldly, there are, in Fish’s view, two opposing models of 
the literary critic’s activity: what Fish calls the demonstration model, and his 
own, which he calls the model of persuasion. As he describes them: 


In a demonstration model our task is to be adequate to the description of objects that 
exist independently of our activities; we may fail or we may succeed, but whatever 
we do the objects of our attention will retain their ontological separateness and still 
be what they were before we approached them. In a model of persuasion, however, 
our activities are directly constitutive of these objects, and the terms in which they 
can be described, and of the standards by which they can be evaluated.! 


Now the persuasion model has what appear to be deeply troubling, even 
paradoxical consequences, as various critics of Fish have pointed out, and as Fish 
himself quite candidly admits. ‘Not only is such a view disturbing but it seems 
counterintuitive given the very real sense we all have, both as critics and 
teachers, of advancing toward a clearer sight of our object.’ For if we believe that 
we, as interpreters, construct the text rather than find it out, ‘if we really believe 
that a text has no determinate meaning, then how can we presume to judge our 
students’ approximations of it, and, for that matter, how can we presume to 
teach them anything at all?’2 

But it is Fish’s view that these troubles are apparent only. Embracing his 
conception of criticism, “We have everything that we always had . . . texts, 
standards, norms, criteria of judgment, critical histories, and so on. We can 
convince others that they are wrong, argue that one interpretation is better than 
another, cite evidence in support of the interpretations we prefer’.3 How can this 
be? 

The answer is that, on Fish’s view (although he does not say it in so many 
words), the evidence that is constituted by how critics behave, and By how we 
might, in various gedanken experiments, imagine them to go on behaving, is just 
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as consistent with the persuasion model of criticism as it is with the demonstra- 
tion model. This requires some spelling out. 

On the demonstration model, texts possess meanings and critics try to 
discover them. Ifa critic thinks he knows what the meaning of a text is, he will, 
quite naturally, try to convince others. He will do so by adducing arguments, as 
he made his discovery, or, perhaps, verified it, by marshalling evidence. If he 
has thought about methodological matters at all, and is not just ‘doin’ what 
comes naturally’, then he believes that the procedures he follows are those suited 
to gaining his end, which is discovery of meaning; and he will insist that others 
abide by them as well, if they share the enterprise. Doubtless he will also believe, 
if he‘has thought about it, that these procedures are inviolable, although he may 
or may not have opinions about what their epistemic grounds are. 

Now Fish does not believe any of this. On his view, the critic is not 
discovering meaning in the text but constructing meaning on the text, or, in 
effect, constructing the text. But he does so under the institutional constraints of 
the accepted procedures. ‘No longer is the critic the humble servant of texts 
whose glories exist independently of anything he might do; it is what he does, 
within the constraints embedded in the literary institution, that brings texts into 
being and makes them available for analysis and appreciation.’4 But these 
procedural constraints are not, as the demonstration model would have it, 
inviolable rules of reason: ‘all arguments are made within assumptions and 
presuppositions that are themselves subject to challenge and change’.5 Never- 
theless, because the critic works within this system, he or she behaves, critically, 
just as if the demonstration model were true. That is to say, what reveals itself to 
the meta-critic, from above, to be a system of institutional constraints on text 
construction, to a degree ephemcral and subject to change, is seen from below to 
be the inescapable, inviolable method for finding out the truth of meaning in the 
text; and, by consequence, what reveals itself from above to be construction 
presents itself from below as discovery. 

Thus far the representation seems plausible: but only so long as Fish aras 
from making reference to his own critical behaviour, or that of a critic who has 
been convinced of Fish’s view. It is easy, perhaps, to imagine that there would 
be no difference in critical behaviour between a possible world in which the 
demonstration model was correct, and critics believed it, and a possible world in 
which the persuasion model was correct, but critics believed the demonstration 
model was. What is difficult to imagine is how behaviour would be invariant 
with the belief that the persuasion model is correct as opposed to the belief that the 
demonstration model is. ‘How’, Fish himself asks, ‘can someone who believes 
that the force and persuasiveness of an interpretation. depends on institutional 
circumstances (rather than any normative standard of correctness), and that 
those circumstances are continually changing, argue with conviction for the 
interpretatfon he happens to hold at the present time?’ Here is his reply: 
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The answer is that the general or metacritical belief (to which I am trying to persuade 
you in these lectures) does not in any way affect the belief or set of beliefs (about the 
nature of literature, the proper mode of critical inquiry, the forms of literary 
evidence, and so on) which yields the interpretation that now seems to you (or me) 
to be inescapable and obvious. I may, in some sense, know that my present reading of 
Paradise Lost follows from assumptions that I did not always hold and may not hold 
in a year or so, but that ‘knowledge’ does not prevent me from knowing that my 
present reading of Paradise Lost is the correct one. This is because the reservation 
with which I might offer my reading amounts to no more than saying ‘of course I 
may someday change my mind’, but the fact that my mind may someday be other 
than it now is does not alter the fact that it is what it now is; no more than the 
qualifying ‘as far as I know’ with which someone might preface an assertion means 
‘that he doesn’t know what he knows—he may someday know something different, 
and when he does, that something will then be as far as he knows and he will know it 
no less firmly than what he knows today.¢ 


The passage bristles with epistemological difficulties. Of this Fish cannot be 
totally unaware; for both ‘know’ and ‘knowledge’ are introduced with some 
diffidence. The critic is said to know only ‘in some sense’. (What sense?) And 
‘knowledge’ is introduced in quotation ‘marks to indicate, I presume, a non- 
standard sense of the term. (Again: What sense?) Perhaps in response to these 
difficulties, Fish moves, a bit later on, from knowledge to belief, in what I take 
to be another attempt to express the same thought: ‘If one believes what one 

_believes, then one believes what one believes is true, and conversely, one 
believes that what one doesn’t believe is not true, even if that is something one 
believed a moment ago’.7 l - 

I shall take. belief rather than knowledge, therefore, to be the operative 
concept in both of these passages. And I shall introduce, for purposes of 
discussion, two critics whom I will call, not very imaginatively, Critic (1) and 
Critic (2), the former a believer in the demonstration model, the latter a believer 
in the persuasion one; by which I mean, Critic (1) believes that the demonstra- 
tion mode] correctly characterizes the critical process, while ‘Critic (2) believes 
that the persuasion model does. In other words, Critic (1) believes that 
meanings are discovered in texts, true or correct interpretations being such 
discoveries; and Critic (2) believes that an interpretation is true or correct in that 
it conforms to one of the currently accepted ‘ways of producing the text’, which 
are neither ‘monolithic’ nor ‘stable’, but always subject to change.8 

. Now on Fish’s view, critical behaviour is invariant under the belief that the 
persuasion model is true or that.the demonstration model is. Two questions 
seem in order. The first is: would critical behaviour be invariant? The second: 
should it be? That is to say, we want to know not only whether people would go 
on doing what they are now doing if they became convinced that the 
demonstration model is incorrect, the persuasion model correct. We want also 
to know whether they would be rationally justified in their behaviour. I shall 
argue that it is highly unlikely a critic would behave in the same way if he or she 
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were persuaded to Fish’s view, as under the assumption of the demonstration 
model; and, further, that if one were to behave in a way appropriate to the 
demonstration model while believing the persuasion to be the correct one, he or 
she would either be behaving irrationally, or in bad faith. 

Imagine, now, the critic returning to the cave, after conversion from the 
demonstration to the persuasion model. If his new critical beliefs have any real 
content at all, and are not just a re-description of the demonstration model, it 
seems to me to be very unlikely that his critical activities should fail to at least 
begin to conform with the new belief system. It would certainly not be my 
expectation that someone who previously believed that criticism was discovery, 
and now believes that it is creation, should display the same pattern of critical 
behaviour as before. How might it be expected to change? My contention is that 
it would be bound to become more liberal, more changeful, less stable, because, 
of course, although one would not cease to have critical beliefs—i.e., that work 
W means M—the content of those beliefs would be radically different under the 
assumption of the persuasion model, as opposed to the demonstration model, 
and, hence, the process of one’s belief formation markedly different as well. 
What would be rational behaviour under one assumption would be irrational 
under the other; and vice versa; and although there is never expected to be a 
complete conformity, rationally speaking, between belief and action, there is no 
reason to believe there would be no conformity here at all. And even if there 
were none, I take it that it is Fish’s wish, and we have every right to demand it of 
him, to convince us not only that critical behaviour will remain the same on the 
assumption of the persuasion model, but that it would be rational for the critic to 
go on as before; and if the former seems to me to be unlikely, the latter seems 
patently false.. 

Imagine now that Critic (2) believes the following: ‘Mills of Satan’ -is an 
allusion to the churches of Blake’s day. What is the content of his belief? It is that 
(among other things), as the rules and procedures of the institution of literary 
criticism are now constituted, this is a possible construction one can make of 
Blake’s phrase: there is a critical mechanism in place for producing it, and no rule 
forbidding it. He also believes that these rules and procedures change; and that in 
the future there may not be a critical mechanism in place for generating this 
construction, or there may be a rule making it inappropriate. And he believes, 
quite literally, that these rules and procedures are for the purpose of constructing 
texts, not discovering meanings in them. They are, in other words, not 
analogues to the rules and procedures that the analytic chemist, for example, 
adheres to for the purpose of finding out what is in an unknown substance. 
Rather, they are analogous to the rules of sixteenth-century counterpoint that 
forbid certain ways of constructing musical pieces, and countenance others. 

This analogy suggests a rather important disanalogy between what would 
constitute rational (or irrational) behaviour for Critic (2), and what for Critic 
(1). Suppose that Critic (1) believes, with Critic (2), that “Mills of Satan’ alludes 
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to churches. Imagine now it is proposed to both that the phrase refers to the 
factories of the Industrial Revolution. And imagine, further, that both prefer that 
interpretation over the one they now hold; that is to say, they would rather it be 
true than the other (although it is somewhat questionable whether Critic (2) is 
entitled to the concept of ‘truth’ here). Never mind why they prefer it: perhaps 
because it is more interesting, makes for a better poem, or makes their poetic 
hero more prophetic. The point I want to make, and develop, is that pre- 
ference—‘mere’ preference—can never be a relevant consideration for Critic (1): 
indeed, his model of criticism, the demonstration model, has built into it a 
positive proscription against it. (“Don’t let your desires cloud your disinterested 
quest for the truth, or you will follow the path of Lysenko, and others of his 
ilk.’) Whereas to suggest that preferring an interpretation cannot figure, perhaps 
even decisively, in Critic (2)’s interpretative decision would be like suggesting 
that preferring a certain musical structure over another cannot figure in a 
composer’s choice of that structure for his latest composition. And the force of 
saying to the critic, “This interpretation breaks a rule’, or “There is no approved 
procedure for generating that interpretation’ would be about as great, if the 
persuasion model were assumed, as the force of saying to Beethoven that he had 
violated the accepted rules of counterpoint in the Credo of the Missa Solemnis, or 
of saying to Schoenberg that there were no harmonic procedures, currently 
accepted, for generating the harmonic structure of the Kammersymphonie. For 
once one sees, as the persuasionist has, that the ‘rules’ and ‘procedures’ of 
criticism are not the universal rules and procedures for finding out the truth of 
some matter or other, but the changeable rules and procedures for making 
things—and imaginative, non-practical things at that, without such constraints 
as the physical world places on the makers of bombs and bridges—one will 
hardly take the rules and procedures as presently constituted, as overriding 
constraints on what one can or cannot make ofa text, anymore than a Beethoven 
or a Schoenberg would the rules and procedures of musical composition. The 
critic, in being persuaded to the persuasion model, has joined the ranks of the 
creators, and is to the rules, if he wishes, as Walther to Beckmesser. 

Nor can it be claimed that I force upon Fish an analogy completely alien to his 
views; for the analogy fairly jumps from his text. Here is what Fish says; I 
quoted it at greater length at the outset. In the persuasion model, ‘our activities 
are directly constitutive of these objects, and the terms in which they can be 
described, and of the standards by which they can be evaluated’.? In even 
stronger language, ‘No longer is the critic the humble servant of texts whose 
glories exist independently of anything he might do. . .’; for he, in fact, “brings 
texts into being. . .”. And although Fish attempts to soften this blow somewhat 

. by adding that the critic, in creating texts, works ‘within the constraints 
embedded in the literary institution’, 1 it is clear that that cannot be wholly true, 
since he has also insisted, as we have just seen, that the activities of critics are 
directly constitutive of the terms in which texts can be described and the 
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standards by which they can be evaluated—which I take it can only mean that 
the activities of critics are, in other words, directly constitutive of the critical 
constraints, just mentioned, that are embedded in the literary institution. But if 
that is the case, then it is difficult to see how it could be true that the critics always 
work, or would feel obliged always to work ‘within the constraints embedded 
in the literary institution’. Since it is their activity that makes those constraints, if 
they always worked within them, the constraints would never change, which is 
exactly contrary to what Fish is saying. It is by obeying the constraints, one 
presumes, that critics keep them in place; and itis by disobeying them, one must 
also presume, that they are dislodged and replaced by new ones, just as by 
disobeying the rules of counterpoint and harmony that are given them, 
composers constitute new ones by their compositional practice. Once the critic 
comes to believe that the rules and procedures of critics are constituted, both in 
the breach, as well as in the observance, by his or her critical behaviour, then I 
can see no reason why mere preference for an interpretation cannot be decisive 
in motivating the critic to break accepted rules and circumvent accepted 
practices in order to construct it. Ie sometimes was enough for Beethoven and 
Schoenberg. l 

Now Fish’s stratagem, as I take it, for palliating what must strike some 
readers as this excessive critical freedom, fully countenanced by his theory, is to 
explain it away as nothing more than the freedom that is allowed to anyone who 
states that he or she ‘merely believes’ (as opposed to ‘knows’ or ‘is certain’) that 
something is the case. Two things about ‘merely believing’ are relevant to what 
Fish, is. claiming in this regard. First, when one states one’s belief, one is 
implicitly allowing that one might be mistaken; that one might, in light of 
(unknown) future evidence, alter one’s belief. And, second, even though one 
makes. that proviso by stating one ‘merely believes’ something, this does not 
alter the fact that one does now believe it, and, more important still for present 
purposes, one cannot cease to believe it as a freely willed mental action. What 
one believes, one believes, and cannot do otherwise, even though one knows 
that one might, in the future, not believe that thing. I am certain, now, that 
some of my present beliefs are false; but I cannot tell you which ones because, of 
course, if] knew, they would not be my beliefs. If I am convinced by whatever 
evidence I have, I cannot will not to believe what I am convinced of (as Spinoza 
long ago argued against Descartes). 11 

It is this dual concept of belief that Fish wishes to apply to the persuasion 
model. He wants to argue that the critic who is convinced of the persuasion 
model and who acknowledges, therefore, that his interpretation ofa given work 
may change with the change in the rules and procedures of the literary 
institution, is saying no more nor less than the person who says: ‘This is what I 
believe; but, of course, it is merely my belief, and I may be wrong: my belief 
may change, in the light of new evidence, or in the discrediting of old’. 

But the analogy will not do; for in taking up the-position that he has, the 
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follower of the persuasion model has given up any right to the non-volitional 
character of his critical ‘beliefs’; for they are not beliefs about what is in the 
world at all: indeed, they are not ‘beliefs’ at all but ‘creations’; and what one 
creates is, unlike what one believes, subject to the will (within, of course, the 
limits of human capability). The ‘freedom of belief explanation (if I may so call 
it) would only function successfully in cases in which the critic is convinced of 
the demonstration model. Convinced of the persuasion model, however, the 
critic no longer believes that he is discovering something in the world—i.e., in 
the text—but believes that he is constructing something in the world—i.e., the 
text. His critical ‘statements’ cease to be, for him, statements of belief, and 
become creations of texts or meanings. And whereas beliefs about texts are not 
subject to the will, the construction of texts is. 

Now, of course, how Critic (2) constructs texts is itself governed by beliefs; 
and these beliefs he cannot wilfully change. Critic (2) holds beliefs about (among 
other things) what the rules and procedures embedded in the literary institution 
are. These beliefs may be true or false, and are, like any other beliefs, subject to 
change, but not volitionally. However, one very strange consequence of the 
persuasion model is that even if Critic (2)’s beliefs are false (and why might they 
not be?), it would not matter a jot or a tittle, since if he believes that x, y, and z 
are the reigning rules and procedures, whether they are or not, they can enable 
him to generate his construction. And, as we have seen, even if there are no rules 
in place for generating the construction he wants, or even if there are, and he 
doesn’t believe it, he can generate the construction he wants, in any case, since, 
like the artist or composer, he is a creator, and like any creator, may rebel against 
what rules and constraints he does not acquiesce in. Indeed, that is at least part of 
the mechanism, on Fish’s account, by which changes in the rules and procedures 
of literary criticism are effected. 

What must be abundantly clear, at this point, is that ‘business as usual’ cannot 
possibly be the result of the critical community’s giving up the demonstration 
model for the persuasion one. The only way to reach the conclusion that it 
would be, is by a kind of double-think, whereby one fudges the distinction 
between the critic who does, and the critic who does not believe that the 
persuasion model is true, and, in so doing, makes illicit use of epistemic 
characteristics of concepts such as ‘belief, ‘knowledge’, and ‘truth’, that, as a 
convert to persuasion, one is no longer entitled to. For the picture each 
model—demonstration or persuasion—paints of the critical world is vastly 
different; and a person who went from the former to the latter view would have 
beliefs so altered as to alter his or her behaviour radically, or, failing that, be 
open to the charge of bad faith or irrationality. 

It is, of course, an empirical question as to whether the whole critical 
community, or a significant part of it might, in a mass epidemic of bad faith or 

_irrationality, go on behaving as if meanings were discovered in texts, all the 
while believing they were constructed on them, with all that implies (as I have 
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tried to show) for critical practice. My own empirical intuitions, for what they 
are worth, are against the hypothesis that critical behaviour would remain 
unchanged in a wholesale conversion of the critical community from the 
demonstration model to the persuasion one. It seems to me utterly incredible. 
Indeed, just as there is evidence that the increase in belief in psychological 
determinism changes our attitudes and behaviour towards criminal and 
immoral acts, I perceive some evidence that critical practice has altered in ways 
to be expected in light of the growing influence of Fish’s view, and views like it, 
in the critical community. 

But it now remains merely to end, as I began, with the caveat that I am 
interested in consequences, here, and not in truth. That is to say, none of the 
conclusions I have drawn in this essay is meant as counting against Fish’s 
persuasion model of critical discourse. If what I have claimed to be the 
implications of his view do indeed follow from it, and are found to be 
unpalatable implications, that no more constitutes a counter-argument than 
would the well-known claim that atheism leads to immorality be an argument 
against it and for the existence of God. If, however, those implications suggest 
not only the unpalatable but the unintelligible—if, that is to say, critical practice, 
thought, and discourse turned out, were Fish’s view correct, to be impossible 
for us to square with our ‘way of life’ in some deep sense of ‘impossible’ then, 
indeed, the persuasion model would be in trouble. But that must be the subject 
for another occasion. !2 


Peter Kivy, Dept of Philosophy, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
08903, USA. 
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HOW PAINTINGS ARE 
Eddy M. Zemach 


I 


IT 1s an odd, Alice-in-Wonderland, experience to find one’s views strongly 
denounced, when the argument for that denunciation is none other than one’s 
own argument, which exactly proves one’s point! Reading Levinson! was, for 
me, such an experience. In a key passage, Levinson rejects my argument against 
identifying a painting with its canvas: ‘This proposal, for Zemach, rests on (a) 
his argument against identifying paintings and canvases . . . I hope to have 
adequately shown how misguided (a) is, how hamstrung by an insufficiently 
sophisticated concept of the material thing that a painting might be’ (ZOP 280). 
Strong words indeed; they suggest that Levinson has a more sophisticated 
concept of what paintings are (perhaps one that shows that they are identical 
with canvases?). Here is that concept: 


That a painting, although a single physical object, is not identical with a piece of 
canvas or even a piece-of-canvas-with-paint tout court is as clear as the non-identity of 
a marble statue and the chunk or mass of marble of which it is composed. The 
physical object that is the statue is, roughly, that mass of marble arranged in a certain 
way and preserved in a certain state. A certain form and condition is essential to what the 
statue entity is, though not to the entity that is the mass of marble. Similarly, the 
physical object which is a painting is a certain amount of canvas and paint configured 
in a certain manner and retaining a certain appearance . . . (ZOP 279) 


I wholeheartedly agree, for the above exactly duplicates a part of the argument 
that I used (and Levinson quoted). I argued that, having different essential? 
features, paintings and canvases (or statues and chunks of marble) differ in their 
identity conditions. What is fatal for the survival of a painting, e.g., total 
darkening into a uniform colour, need not be fatal for the survival of a canvas. I 
have therefore concluded that ‘the very same canvas may still be there when the 
painting has completely disappeared . . . Hence, the two are not identical.’ So 
how can an account that one finds ‘simplistic’ and ‘hamstrung’ turn out to be 
‘sophisticated’ when repeated by oneself?3 The only difference here is that I 
mention identity conditions, while Levinson does not. But on that point he can 
hardly disagree, for a painting P and its canvas C may have the same properties, 
and differ only in what subset of these properties is considered essential for each 
of them, serving as their identity conditions. My point, that Levinson’s 
‘sophisticated’ account repeats, was that an entity’s identity is detérmined by 
those of its features that are evaluated as essential. 
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Things having different identity conditions are not identical; therefore, I 
argued, although a painting and its canvas are both physical things, they are not 
the same physical thing. Again, Levinson concurs. But that thesis is not 
unproblematic, for a painting and its canvas are not quite distinct either. 
Levinson feels so too, for he says that a painting and its canvas are not identical 
‘tout court’ and that his Barcelona chair is not ‘wholly separate’ from the stuff it 
consists of; but what kind of relation is that? 

The following puzzles illustrate the problem: (A) If two non-identical objects 
weight 10 pounds each, then together they weigh 20 pounds. Thus if the 
painting and the canvas weigh 10 pounds each and they are distinct objects, 
together they should weigh 20 pounds. But of course they weigh only 10 
pounds together. How can that be? (B) Suppose that the rectangular object on 
the wall is my painting. But if there is another rectangular object on the wall, i.e., 
the canvas, then the definite description ‘the rectangular object on the wall’ fails 
the uniqueness condition. A definite description that fails the uniqueness 
condition denotes nothing; hence there is nothing which is the rectangular 
object on the wall. Thus if my painting is the rectangular object on the wall, it 
does not exist! Since that is absurd, the puzzle calls for a solution. 

My solution uses the notion of local identity which I developed in previous 
papers:4 two material things that are not identical everywhere can yet be 
identical] at some time and place; they can overlap. Thus the painting P and the 
canvas C can be identical here and now, but at another time (when the pigments 
on C have darkened) or place (where P is reproduced on another canvas) P and C 
are not identical. That solves the puzzle which has led some aestheticians 
mistakenly to hold that paintings, and other works ofart, are properties, and not 
individual material things. Levinson has no argument against my solution,> and 
gives none of his own. 


II 


Fetishists (or, to use a neutral term, purists) in aesthetics object to any kind of 
restoration of a painting. But Levinson is not a purist; he accepts the practice of 
‘careful removal of varnishes, partial and conservative replacement of paint 
losses, painstaking filling of cracks with appropriate materials’ etc. (ZO P 281). 
On that we agree. My reason for approving of restoration, however, is that the 
painting changes anyway; you cannot keep it in its original condition. If any 
change counts as the destruction of that painting, we have a new painting every 
second. But that is false; two temporal slices which have different properties 
may yet be the same painting; therefore there must be some properties which an 
item must have in order to qualify as the painting P, and other properties which 
are not essential for being an instance of P. In my view the properties which are 
essential to the self-identity of P are those which give it its unique kind of 
aesthetic excellence, those properties for which we value it. The property 
executed by the artist’s hand is not usually one of those. properties, or else any 
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retouching or in-painting would destroy the object’s identity as the painting P. 
Purists may say that indeed this is why they object to restoration. But not a 
single dot in the present object is as the artist has made it; if nevertheless the 
present object is the painting P, the above property is not essential. 

A direct consequence of the above is that if several objects have properties that 
are necessary and sufficient for being the painting P, they are, each one of them, 
an instance of the painting P. Thus, the argument from the permissibility of 
restoration shows that a painting may exist at more than one location. 

What are Levinson’s reasons for allowing restoration, if other from mine, I do 
not know, for he gives none. What he does give is a gross caricature which, for 
reasons I cannot fathom, he attributes to me. As he puts it, ‘Zemach talks.as if 
the restorer could decide, after scraping off all the original painting and then 
repainting the canvas anew in roughly the same way, that the result was still the 
painting entrusted to him’ (Z OP 282). But first, even ifthe painting executed by 
Levinson’s vandal is an exemplar of the painting entrusted to him, it is probably 
(for the kind of reasons given by Danto) an inferior instance of that work, and 
hence the said barbaric action is not only a crime against culture, destroying a 
historically important document, a relic of the past; it is also aesthetically 
unpardonable. Secondly, I have shown that such vandalist action can be a final 
destruction of the work itself. Certain facts (e.g., how the paint is prepared and 
put on canvas) leave a mark on the original artefact which cannot be reproduced, 
for similar marks produced by other means do not bear witness to the same 
facts. If those facts are essential to the painting, the said marks must be retained in 
anything which qualifies as the painting itself; in such cases, to destroy the 
original is to destroy the work itself. Agreeing with Danto, I have criticized 
those who ‘advocate ignoring the particular context (historical period, cultural 
milieu, artistic tradition, means of production, etc.) at which this particular 
work was created’ (NIWE 246). It takes, I said, ‘discerning, well-trained art 
critics’ (NIWE 239) to decide what is aesthetically essential to a painting. I 
illustrated the point by quoting John Brealey on the hard and risky decisions 
which a restorer must take. Making such decisions requires, I emphasized, a 
keen aesthetic sensitivity as well as a vast amount of historical knowledge. I 
certainly agree with Levinson that one who knows nothing about art may no 
more decide what is essential to a given work than ‘a beachcomber is free to 
decide that his hut is the Taj Mahal’ (ZOP 283). 

But, unlike Levinson, I think that such facts determine the identity of an art 
work only if essential to its aesthetic value. Levinson’s reasons are totally 
different: he professes a sentimental attachment to the object (his example is the 
rose that is so dear to the Little Prince because it is his rose), a sentiment that I 
cannot share and find, to say the least, oddly misplaced. Let me also stress that 
sentimental reasons in art are strictly question begging: in order to tend to that 
particular rose, one must know the identity criteria of roses, i.e., when is x the 
same rose as y. In the case of roses there is one set of criteria for all roses; but 
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paintings are not like that. There is no simple formula which determines the 
identity conditions of all paintings, for features which are essential in one 
painting are of little consequence in another. Would it not be rather silly to 
decide what is the same painting by using the identity criteria of roses? My 
suggestion, then, was that the identity conditions of each painting depend on 
what makes it aesthetically valuable. That is why there can be no identification 
without evaluation. 


Ill 


Where Professor Levinson and I disagree most radically is whether a painting 
can simultaneously be in many places, e.g., on several canvases. Levinson holds 
that not all art works exist in the same way: an allographic work, Bach’s cantata 
# 140, e.g., is a universal, an abstract entity which many objects can 
simultaneously exemplify. But an autographic work such as Picasso’s Guernica 
is a material thing which is necessarily limited to a single instance; no reproduc- 
tion can be an instance of the work itself. 

What can be said for that view, I think, is that it is the best one can come up 
with if one adopts the Plato—Russell view, which regards repeatable entities 
(types) as abstract entities, and concrete physical objects as necessarily non- 
repeatable. I, too, think that musical and literary works are repeatable, and that 
paintings and statues are concrete physical things. On the Plato—Russell 
ontology, that leaves one no choice: what is repeatable has to be an abstract 
entity. One must then circumvent the facts, e.g., that (unlike universals) 
musical works are created by people and do not exist before they are created, 
that (unlike universals) they consist of concrete sounds and have a duration, etc. 
Similarly, since paintings are concrete things, the Plato—Russell ontology 
concludes that they cannot be repeatable. One must then circumvent the facts, 
that painters often produce several slightly different instances of the same work, 
that paintings are reproduced (not copied, but re-produced), that artists instruct 
others how to make (one or more) instances of a work, etc. With some 
ingenuity, such disturbing facts can be rationalized away; aesthetics abounds 
with examples of ontological ingenuity, and Levinson’s own work on musicó is 
one of the finest among them. But these ploys are artificial and riddled with 
insuperable difficulties.7 

Instead, I have suggested an ontology (see note 4 above) that replaces Plato- 
and-Russell’s, and makes it possible to say what we have always wanted to say: 
that works of art are both repeatable and concrete. Unfortunately Levinson 
entirely misunderstood my view. He misrepresents me as holding that all 
adequate replicas of a painting are ‘parts’ of some ‘far flung physical object’ 
(ZOP 278), or as holding the direct opposite, i.e., ‘that a painting is just some 
pattern or look’ (Z OP 280). Both misreadings result from trying to fit my view 
into an ontological framework with which it is incompatible. 

According to the Plato—Russell ontology, concrete things are not repeatable; 
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what is repeatable is a property; hence types are sets of properties. To see that 
this is wrong, consider three important ontological categories: 

(1) Concrete Physical Things. This table of mine is a typical material object; 
yet it is repeatable. It, the very same table, was here yesterday, and it is here 
today. It is not only a part of the table which was here yesterday, while another 

_ partis here today. What is here today is the whole table, not a part thereof. Thus 
a table can be wholly present at several distinct temporal points. It, the whole 
thing, recurs in time; thus, it is a repeatable. Another dimension where this table 
recurs is the modal dimension: this brown table exists in other possible worlds, 
in some of which it is white. Being differently realized at different indices, it 
must be a type. 

(2) Stuffs. Water is a concrete thing; you can drink it, touch it, bathe in it. It is 
not a property or a universal. Yet it is found in many distinct locations. Water 
fills the Atlantic, but it is also present at the same time in the Pacific. It comes out 
of your kitchen tap, yet it is in my pool. One can twist these facts, saying that 
only the property is water can be exemplified by distinct things; but what are 
those things that exemplify water, if not water itself? It is better to accept the 
logic of our language and not fight it. It is better to admit that water can recur at 
several locations, and is, therefore, a type. 

(3) Kinds (Man, Dog, The Flag, etc.). The polar bear has four legs, is white, 
and weighs about s00 pounds. Had ‘the polar bear’ denoted a property, an 
abstract entity, or a set, all these statements were wildly false; no property has 
four legs, no abstract entity is white, and no set weighs 500 pounds. ‘The polar 
bear’ does not denote the mereological sum of all polar bears either, for that 
huge mass of flesh weighs considerably more than s00 pounds and has 
thousands of legs. The polar bear is therefore a concrete object, as is evidenced 
by the above properties it has, yet it is also repeatable; you can see it in its natural 
habitat or in a zoo. It has somewhat different properties at various places, e.g., in 
some it is male, in others female (just as my table has different properties at 
various times) but these variations need not jeopardize its identity as long as it 
retains its essential features wherever it is.8 

All works of art are types. The type which is that piece of music is a concrete 
object (a sequence of sounds) that may be present at many times and places. The 
type which is that painting is, likewise, a type: a concrete object that can recur at 
more than one location. In the past that did not often happen; rarely was a 
painting reproduced in a way which kept its essential properties intact. But 
many musical works were produced only once, then, for the cheap and reliable 
mechanical means which we often use for reproducing music were not yet 
invented. 

In Levinson’s opinion, what shows that my view is ‘a complete non-starter’ is 
that we do not treat all the objects, which on the above view are instances of the 
same art work, in the same way. ‘Zemach would be hard pressed todind even a 
single curator, collector, critic, museum goer, forger, or restorer whose actions 
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show him (or her) to be of this opinion’ (ZOP 281). I agree: instances of the 
same art work are not treated all alike. Why should they be? Does Levinson 
know of a single musical director, conductor, critic, forger (who passes his 
work as, say, Bach’s) or concert goer who treats all productions of the same 
work in the same way? It is obvious that some instances of a given work are 
more valuable than others; a Horowitz production of a piano sonata is more 
valuable than mine. Levinson rightly notes that art lovers travel to see the 
original, but that is because reproductions fail to capture many significant 
nuances; at present we do not have perfect reproductions of paintings. On the 
other hand if the original is badly damaged but a good reproduction is available, 
the only reason to cherish the original is sentimental; it is a veneration of the kind 
that moves us to visit tombs of great men. 

Being rare, originals command high monetary value. Investors and collectors 
who wish to possess what no one else owns are interested not in the art work, 
which is owned by others too, but in the original, which is unique. Museums are 
collectors too; they collect items that are both art works and rare. There is no 
point in storing and publicly exhibiting what people can own; it makes sense to 
collect only what average people cannot afford to buy; therefore, museums 
collect originals. Although usually superior to other instances of the work, 
originals are sought after because they are rare, not because of their aesthetic 
value only. 

But an inferior instance, if it is not too inferior (and that, again, is a matter of 
aesthetic evaluation), is yet an instance of the work whose essential features it 
has. That condition is by no means trivial or easy to meet, since there is no recipe 
on how to reproduce any work of art.? It is hard to discern what is of value in a 
given work of art; it requires historical knowledge, taste, and reverence for the 
peculiar aesthetic values manifested in that work. Moreover, reproduction, or 
restoration, of those properties is very difficult and may sometimes be imposs- 
ible. But what is difficult is yet possible, and hence can be real. 


Eddy M. Zemach, Department of Philosophy, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem 91905, Israel. 
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In Memoriam FLINT SCHIER 
22 December 1953 — 28 May 1988 


Dr FLINT SCHIER died on 28 May in Glasgow, where he taught philosophy from 
1979. His sudden death left his friends, colleagues and students stunned and 
bereft. It left the world of aesthetics deprived of one of its brightest hopes. He 
had time to complete only one book—Deeper into Pictures: An Essay on Pictorial 
Representation (Cambridge University Press, 1986), reviewed in this journal, 
vol. 28, 1988, pp. 87-89; it is a book that confirms what those who knew him 
had long taken for granted: his extraordinary promise. No one who heard him 
address an audience with passion, wit and deep scholarly commitment, or who 
appreciated his philosophical papers scattered through learned journals and 
books, no one who delighted in one or other of his many memorable book 
reviews (mainly in the TLS and the New York Times Book Review) could doubt 
his genius, or doubt that a brilliant career lay ahead ofhim. He added sparkle and 
lustre to everything he touched. His fine intelligence, his infectious and often 
outrageous sense of humour, his flamboyant elegance, his incorruptible sense 
for quality, his deep humanity and his absolute consideration of others made 
knowing him a joy. We mourn him, we grieve; but that cannot be all. The 
greatest tribute we can pay him now is to accept the challenge which his work in 
aesthetics constitutes. Although barely begun, it points to new horizons which 
we must not allow to disappear from our sight again. 


University of Glasgow EVA SCHAPER 
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How We Understand Art: A Cognitive Develop- 
mental Account of Aesthetic Experience. By 
MICHAEL J. PARSONS. Cambridge U.P. 1987. 
pp. 159. £19.50. 

MICHAEL PARSON’S introduction is beguiling: a 
new theory of the development of an under- 
standing of art, akin to Kohlberg’s account of 
moral judgement and Piaget’s of cognitive 
development. Still in the introduction, how- 
ever, he is candidly conceding that his project 
raises theoretical and methodological issues 
which are not addressed in the book. Instead, 
he claims to do no more than ‘advance some 
elaborate hypotheses’. What are these, first of 
all? 

Parsons contends that we progress through 
five stages of understanding art, although the 
development is not strictly chronological, 
referring rather to sets of ideas which progress 
in adequacy. Each stage is tied to various 
insights, each of which represents a novel 
development from earlier stages. ‘Where you 
end up depends on what kind of art you 
encounter and how you are encouraged to 
think about it’. 

There is, indeed, a good case for arguing that 
experience with art affects our understanding 
of it, but the convincing evidence is not set 
forth in this book, as we shall see. 

As to the details of these stages, the first 
involves ‘favouritism’, when appreciation con- 
sists of a ‘subjective freewheeling associative 
response to subject matter’, disposing children, 
for example, to like a painting because it has a 
dog in it and they like dogs. 

Stage 2 consists of an overriding concern 
with the subject-matter of a painting. A paint- 
ing is ‘better’ if the subject is attractive and the 
representation realistic. Stage 3 concerns the 
cmotional power of a painting—you under- 
stand the expressiveness of a painting—its feel- 
ings and also, more cognitively, its ‘message’ 
or ideas. The feelings or thoughts that are so 
important can be either those expressed by the 
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artist, or the viewer, or both. This rather 
spendthrift definition pays little respect to the 
agonizing of philosophers and writers over 
what is meant by the feelings contained in or 
conveyed by a painting. 

At Stage 4 we look at the medium itself, the 
form and style of the painting, and we now 
also see the work in its social and historical 
context. Stage 5 is characterized by autonomy: 
we make a judgement which involves weigh- 
ing up one’s personal view against accepted 
norms. 

Parsons justifies his ideas by quoting from 
his ‘data-—his own interpretations of three- 
hundred interviews in which five or six paint- 
ings were discussed. His evidence consists not 
of any statistical or even systematic analysis of 
this data but rather of a ‘rational abstraction 
from it’. The reference to such data lends a 
spurious credibility to his ideas for in fact his 
interviews were not standardized, he some- 
times used leading questions, his sample of 
subjects was unrepresentative (‘they do not 
represent a careful sample of any population’), 
and his selection of paintings is dubious. He 
claims that ‘together they form a reasonably 
varied set’ but in fact they are nearly all by 
well-known artists and some of the individual 
paintings will be extremely well known; fur- 
thermore, they are mostly modern works, the 
earliest being by Goya. 

Parsons’s approach, moreover, is seldom 
even scholarly. At no point does he give a clear 
exposition of the ideas to which he claims to be 
deeply indebted (i.e., those of Piaget and 
Kohlberg). Nor does he anywhere draw 
explicit comparisons with their work. Piaget, 
for example, is mentioned only once, in con- 
nection with Machotka’s work on preference 
for realism. Both Piaget and Kohlberg merit 
only one reference each in the two pages of 
references provided for the whole book. Indeed 
there are only occasional patches where Par- 
sons’s ‘ideas are related to any empirical work 
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and these bursts of information go off like an 
unexpected firework. His argument and his 
evidence, in short, are largely anecdotal. 

There is, moreover, the rather fundamental 
question of whether his view of the cognitive- 
developmental tradition (wherein he claims to 
lie) is actually misconceived. He seems to be 
arguing for an original state of tabula rasa: ‘we 
are aware of nothing except as it appears to us’. 
He then goes on to say that this picture is com- 
mon to the cognitive developmental tradition. 
Not so, surely? Cognitive developmentalists 
would argue for innate cognitive structures 
predisposing us to organize information in a 
particular way. 

Quite regardless of methodology, is Parsons 
in the end saying much more than that art 
appreciation becomes more knowledge-based 
and abstract as we, ourselves, become more 
knowledgeable? I think not. 

There are a number of things to praise in the 
work. Parsons does point to the importance of 
the social context in which aesthetic judge- 
ments are made: the ‘dialogical’ character typi- 
fying later stages of development. Perhaps 
‘dialogica? is another Americanism (like 
several of his subjects describing paintings as 
‘gross’); or perhaps it is a new technical term I 
am unfamiliar with; or perhaps it is yet another 
instance of academics getting away with neo- 
logisms in a way which must be enviable to 
mental patients. The hegemony of social con- 
text once again. 


Some of his discussions seem very useful, - 


such as that considering the relationship 
between liking and judgement, something not 
sufficiently often considered. 

Finally, one must say that the book is often 
enjoyable to read—the children, particularly, 
are entertaining in the way they talk about the 
paintings. Apropos of which, the last word 
should go to Andy, aged 6. Parsons asks him 
how he would choose paintings for a museum, 
if he were the director. Andy: ‘The ones that 
look the best’. Parsons: ‘How can you tell 
which ones look the best?’ Andy: ‘I’d look real 
carefully’. 

GILLIAN MAYES 
University of.Glasgow 


The Judgment of Sense: Renaissance Naturalism 
and the Rise of Aesthetics. By DAVID SUMMERS. 
Cambridge U.P. 1987. pp. 365. £27.50. 

Panorsky’s Idea seemingly implies that 

Neoplatonism is ‘the philosophical language of 

Renaissance art’ (p. 1). David Summers chal- 

lenges that influential claim. The Mediaeval 

and Renaissance development of Aristotelian 
philosophy of mind, he argues, shows that ‘the 

language of aesthetics had a long prehistory’ (p. 

197). He deals with two problems: explicating 

that philosophy of mind; applying it to visual 

art. Reflection on mental activity unavoidably 
occurs, he argues, ‘in interdependence with the 
language used to articulate it’ (p. 14). And since 
discussion of art involves appeal to a view of 
mental activity, to understand Renaissance art 
we must analyse this tradition of theorizing. If 
this book is long and intricate, so is the tradi- 
tion it describes: and when guided by so 
learned a writer even the byways of the history 
of pre-Cartesian philosophies of mind are 
charming to explore. The very title points to 
one problem; what does it mean to claim that 
the senses make judgements? Similarly, if for 

Leonardo common sense ‘is the point from 

which one sees a Renaissance painting’ (p. 73); 

and in the Middle Ages the classical distinction 

between the liberal and manual arts became ‘a 

distinction between inner and outer’ (p. 259), 

between body and soul, then this intellectual 

world demands reconstruction if now it is to be 
intelligible. 

What is the relation between these theories of 
mental activity and the practice of Renaissance 
artists? It is hard to give a general answer to this 
question. Leonardo’s study of anatomy, Sum- 
mers suggests, is relevant to his painting; and 
Federico Zuccaro’s definition of art (1607) 
‘reminds us more of Caravaggio than of 
Michelangelo or Raphael’ (p. 298). (Zuccaro, 
disliked Caravaggio’s art.) But 
Vasari’s claim that a cartoon by Leonardo 
‘effected the impossible, providing access to an 
absolutely convincing fictive relationship of 
sacred personages’ (p. 127) may not depend 
upon any elaborate theory of mind; and most 
artists did not theorize. Just as the relation 


however, 


between recent painting and theorizing by the 
post-structuralists many artists today read is 
tenuous, so perhaps the theories Summers dis- 
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cusses were only of tangential importance to 
many Renaissance artists. 

This question leads to another. Since art 
history is a recent creation, what is the relation 
between the theories Summers discusses and 
modern interpretations of Renaissance art? 
Panofsky’s own theory of art history has Kan- 
tian roots, so one might wonder if the develop- 
ment of that discipline is tied to a post- 
Aristotelian philosophy of mind. Certainly we 
can recognize that Berenson’s account of ‘tac- 
tile values’ and Fry’s formal analysis secularized 
sacred art, making it accessible to a public of 
non-believers. But if discussions ‘by Renais- 
sance writers of what we might call exprėssion 
in art are hard for us to understand now’ (p. 
110), how should we interpret that art? Do we 
marvel at our capacity to admire art works 
created in a culture with an almost incompre- 
hensible worldview; or, rather, note that some 
ideas of these Aristotelian philosophers are not 
entirely unfamiliar? 

A Foucaultian would observe that if some 
Aristotelians considered ‘the activity of the eye 
in terms of such lore as the evil eye, the deadly 
power of the basilisk, or the clouding of mir- 
rors by the gazes of menstruating women’ (p. 
117), then their world really is inaccessible to 
us. Summers sometimes seems to agree. When 
Descartes compared ‘the calipers of the visual 
angle . . . to two sticks held by a blind man 
. . . the fundamentally visual world of classical 
antiquity ... was at an end’ (p. 327). This 
particular judgement, I note, involves a disput- 
able interpretation of Descartes. Elsewhere, 
however, Summers observes continuities in the 
history of ideas. Both Leonardo and Kant 
‘associated the sensus communis with judgments 
_ about art’ (p. 319). ‘The idea of the common 

sense . . . is essentially a political question’ (p. 
131); Aristotle’s claim that ‘a good artist may 
be a bad man... art... falls together with 
-natural prudence as morally ambivalent’ (p. 
271); these are plausible ideas. And Nelson 
Goodman might like Hugh of St Victor’s 
twelfth-century commentary on Augustine, 
which claimed that signs are conventional (p. 
250). 
Some of the most striking observations in 
this impressive book involve stepping outside 
the history of ideas to ground these theories in 


a more general social history. In the Renais- 
sance we find both ‘the emergence of art 
meaningful in terms of common sensation’ and 
a view of ‘the visible world as mathematical, as 
geometric and arithmetical’ (p. 322). Is this an 
echo of Panofsky’s view of perspective as sym- 
bolic form? Summers is not a speculative 
thinker, but he is a superb analyst; he supplies 
the essential materials needed for rewriting 
Panofsky’s history. He does not aim to be a 
philosopher, but in achieving his own goal, 
locating ‘artistic invention is a vast web of use, 
meaning, choice, and change’ (p. 334), he sets 
the stage for discussion of fundamental 
philosophical problems: what is the relation 
between making art and -theories of mental 
activity; how can art history both describe 
Renaissance works in terms we today under- 
stand, and do justice to the original artist’s 
intentions. 

DAVID CARRIER 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Benedetto Croce Reconsidered: Truth and Error in 
Theories of Art, Literature, and History. By 
M.E. MOSS. University Press of New Eng- 
land. 1987. pp. 150. £15. 

IN MANY Italian libraries stand the more than 
seventy volumes of the works of Croce, often 
referred to as the ‘mattoni’ or bricks, because of 
the colour of their bindings. Most philosophers 
will have, at best, an acquaintance with one of 
these, the Estetica of 1902—an acquaintance that 
is filtered through an inadequate translation. 
Estetica embeds what is said about the aesthetic 
into an account of the various activities of the 
mind, aesthetic activity being foundational to 
all other mental activities. But to focus atten- 
tion solely on Estetica is likely to mislead in two 
ways. For first, Estetica is not Croce’s final 
word on art and the aesthetic. His account, as 
given in that work, is amended and sup- 
plemented at least until 1936, when he 
published La Poesia (recently translated by Gio- 
vanni Gullace as Poetry and Literature). Second, 
it overlooks the fact that Croce was interested 
not solely in the aesthetic but in the task of 
giving a general account of the mind (or, as he 
would put it, ‘the spirit’) and in drawing a wide 
range of conclusions, including political and 
moral ones, from that account. 
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The fuller understanding of Croce’s work 
requires, then, more than an understanding of 
his early work. The problem has been how to 
proceed, granted that that fuller understanding 
requires a grasp of a wide range of relatively 
inaccessible material. 

Happily help is at hand—which brings me to 
the work under review. For here, in the short 
space of just over a hundred pages, Myra Moss 
has provided us with a lucid guide to the life 
and work of Croce. Three things strike me as 
particularly admirable about it. 

First, to take a matter relevant to the interests 
of this journal, aestheticians will now be able to 
understand something about the developing 


story of Croce’s views about art and the aes-- 


thetic, particularly as they were amended sub- 
sequently to Estetica. Chapter 3 of this book, 
_ ‘The Sphere of the Aesthetic’, gives, first, a 
clear account of the background to Estetica, 
explaining how that work gradually evolved 
from problems that Croce encountered during 


his early activities as an historian; second, there 


is an account of some of the important notions 
introduced in the course of Estetica, for exam- 
ple, the influential notion of organic unity; and, 
third, there is a clear account of the way in 
which Croce’s account of art as intuition was 
subsequently refined by the successive 
introductions of the notions of ‘lyricality’ and 
‘cosmic totality’ as marks of artistic species of 
intuitions. 

Second, the book is not merely a summary 
of what Croce says, useful though even that 
would be. At almost every point reference is 
made to difficulties and controversies about the 
interpretation and justification of this or that 
Crocean thesis. Here the discussion of the 
notion of ‘cosmic totality’ (54-58) is exemplary 
in the way in which it adjudicates the claim that 
the introduction of such a notion, with its 
implication of the universality of art, con- 
tradicts Croce’s initial emphatic assertion that 
the aesthetic image is particular and individual. 
Again Chapter s,’“Truth and Error’, is forth- 
right in its criticism of Croce’s commitment to 
some sort of coherence theory of truth (this 
being, as it were, a trade mark of idealist 
thinking—foy if there is no reality outside the 
mind against which assertions can be checked, 
the mutual coherence of those assertions is all 


we can be left with as a criterion of ac- 
ceptability). Chapter 5 usefully distinguishes 
between the coherence theory espoused by 
Croce and a different account of truth and fal- 
sity to be found in his work, which Professor 
Moss calls the ‘categorical’ theory of error, 
related to the notion of a category mistake, and 
which she thinks to be ‘an original contribution 
to speculative thought’ (83). This contribution 
is illuminatingly used by Professor Moss in her 
discussion of Croce’s famously hostile attitude 
to “genre’ criticism. This is central to the 
understanding of Croce and to much that hap- 
pened (often unacknowledged) under his 
influence. For, as Professor Moss puts it, 
‘probably Croce’s 
derived as much from his attack on the genre as 
from any other source’ (107). Useful though 


influence on criticism 


genres might be for certain purposes, for 
example, for classificatory purposes (106), the 
error of genre criticism was to confuse the 
universality of a pure concept such as art with 
an arbitrary class name, such as ‘epic’ or ‘tra- 
gedy’ (105). 

Third, the book is a remarkable piece of 
scholarship. The range of references to sources, 
including very up-to-date ones, is extraordi- 
nary. The consequence is that the book 
becomes a guide to the present state of argu- 
ments about Croce’s work. We also get a 
glimpse of the ways in which that work 
impinged on some prominent figures in Italian 
thought including, Gramsci, 
who was to insist that ‘a thorough reading and 


interestingly, 


working through of Croce’s philosophy was 
essential to a good Communist education’ (12). 

Croce’s work, developed over a long life, in 
which he was many other things as well as a 
philosopher, deserves the title ‘monumental’. 
As a system its popularity will, I think, come 
and go as the appeal of idealism waxes and 
wanes. Whatever the fate of the general philo- 
sophy, there will remain particular arguments 
about art and aesthetics that may reward con- 
templation. (For example, we find in Croce 
onè- òf the rnost categorical of attempts to 
defend the ‘autonomy’ of art.) Those interested 
in these aesthetic aspects will find Professor 
Moss’s excellent short book helpful in explain- 
ing them and their context. And those who 
wish to go further and to understand the 
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general articulation of Croce’s views will also 
find this book a substantial aid. 

COLIN LYAS 
University of Lancaster 


Reflections on the History of Art: Views and 
Reviews. By E.H. GOMBRICH. Edited by 
Richard Woodfield. Phaidon Press. 1987. pp. 
256. £17.50. 

How IMPOSSIBLE to do justice in a short space to 

this collection of book reviews and other pieces 

from literary journals and publications over 
forty years. But one can acclaim the achieve- 
ment of editor and publisher. ‘One cannot col- 
lect all the beautiful shells on the beach’, as 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh observed. We may 

not find here all the shells we remember from 

the rich strand of Gombrich studies, but 

Richard Woodfield has undoubtedly done a 

good job in assembling so many collectable 

items. 

The shell-on-the-beach image might suggest 
something that is the result of accidental. dis- 
covery, and as in all good anthologies there are 
abundant pleasures of discovery to be had as 
one browses in these pages. I must come into 
the open straightaway and salute the jokes, of 
which the following is a specimen, aptly con- 
cluding the piece entitled ‘The claims of excel- 
lence’: ‘The story goes that a manufacturer of a 
mechanical piano approached Artur Schnabel 
with a request to play into his machine. 
“Ours”, he assured the artist, “is not one of 
these crude contraptions you may well dislike. 
In fact it has ten gradations of loudness”. 
“What a pity”, replied the pianist, “for 
unfortunately I have eleven”.’ : 

The pleasures of surprise and recognition 
that mark a well-produced anthology are, 
however, combined here with the enjoyment 
of a journey—by hobbyhorse, one is almost 
tempted to say—which touches chronologi- 
cally (by subject) on a considerable number of 
the varied matters that have claimed Gom- 
brich’s interest and attention as reviewer. 
There are thirty-two pieces, all printed ‘com- 
plete’, of course, most given new titles (usually 
to make the subject-matter more immediately 
obvious if the original title did not do so), and 
all reproduced with reference to their place of 
first publication: many come from the London 


Review of Books, the TLS and the New York 
Review of Books. One of the earliest reviews is 
of 1950, of Eric Newton's valuable The Mean- 
ing of Beauty; the latest date from the 1980s. 
There are forty-eight helpful illustrations. 

The selection begins with ‘The art of the 
Greeks’ and ‘Chinese landscape painting’ (the 
latter a particularly valuable choice from this 
reviewer’s point of view, with its scrutiny of 
Chinese and Western conceptions of land- 
scape). We end with ‘Malraux on art and myth’ 
and ‘Freud’s aesthetics’. Gombrich’s salient 
interests are therefore well in evidence, and his 
concern with semiotics is represented strongly 
in the piece contained in the Appendix, ‘Signs, 
language and behaviour’, dating back to 1949. 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Raphael, artists 
who have engaged Gombrich’s attention so 
consistently through his career, also appear in 
strength in this book, as do Rubens, Rem- 
brandt and Dutch painting. Goethe merits two 
full lines in the Index, and especially valuable 
are the numerous references to primitivism; if 
one has a serious regret it is that Sir Ernst’s 
Listener articles of 1979 on this topic are miss- 
ing here. 

Many of the pieces, it should be noted, will 
interest the general reader as well as the special- 
ist: this is particularly true of the articles on 
museum design and presentation, ‘Should a 
museum be active?’, and on ‘The beauty of old 
towns’, which takes in Venice, Mont Saint- 
Michel and Amsterdam. 

The surprises and recognitions of a good 
anthology are, of course, to be distinguished 
from the infinitely richer pleasures of surprise 
and recognition that are provided by great 
works of art. As readers of Sir Ernst will 
know, he values the power of art not just to 
surprise but to convince. ‘One of the psycho- 
logical mysteries of artistic surprise is that it 
does not wear off’, he comments (p. 214: Gom- 
brich cites Penelope’s recognition of Odysseus 
and ‘a certain modulation in Schubert which 


.we know by heart’). In a review of 1966 of 


Morse Peckham’s Rage for Chaos: Biology, 
Behavior and the Arts, printed here, -Gombrich 
tempers Peckham’s thesis that the artist’s role 
requires him to create change with a stimulat- 
ing discussion of continuity and” adaptation. 
This also is enriched by the inclusion of oriental 
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as well as European matters in the purview of 
what is said: beside Peckham’s emphasis ‘that 
the immutability of Egyptian art is a myth 


because Egyptologists can date Egyptian arte- _ 


facts with some confidence’ (Gombrich’s 
paraphrase), Sir Ernst sets the thought that ‘the 
discussion concerning the dates to be assigned 
to some famous products of conservative 
cultures—Chinese scrolls, Byzantine ivories or 
Russian ikons—certainly show that such con- 
fidence is not unlimited’. Gombrich refers here 
to the role, especially in the societies that prod- 
uce such works, of ritual: and, to take Chinese 
painting only, it is surely true that the con- 
tribution of disciplined brush technique and its 
links with calligraphy clearly make, in the 
Chinese artist’s awareness, for a very special 
kind of continuity that is distinct from any- 
thing known in the West. 

As might be expected, however, and as is 
right, the focus of much of the book is the 
Italian Renaissance, and the classical tradition 
which has been Gombrich’s central preoccupa- 
tion. The Greek sculptor’s ability to make his 
art appeal to human imagination by ‘implying 
[through the suggestion of movement] more 
than it can show’ provided endless material for 
later artists, of Roman times, of the Renais- 
sance and beyond. The Italians’ devotion to 
storie, to narrative, is attested by Leonardo and 
by Vasari, as Gombrich recalls here. Several of 
the most riveting pieces in the book are con- 
cerned with this phenomenon. 

The book richly vindicates the argument that 
book reviews and occasional articles contain 
much which is of permanent interest but which 
is so often not preserved. Having repeated 
Gombrich’s Schnabel story, it seems appropri- 
ate to end by recalling one about Heifetz, 
which Sir Ernst may also have relished. Con- 
gratulated by an admirer on the glorious sound 
made by his violin, the master raised the instru- 
ment to his ear and exclaimed, thoughtfully, ‘I 
hear, nothing!’ -We must be grateful to Mr 
Woodfield and to Phaidon for remedying a 
similar situation in regard to these occasional 
pieces, which might so easily have been lost on 
the ether, and for giving, in this volume, such 
handsome permanent record to them. 

š JOHN SWEETMAN 
University of Southampton 


The Oxford Dictionary of Art. Edited by 1AN" 
CHILVERS and HAROLD OSBORNE with DENNIS 
PARR (consultant editor). Oxford U.P. 1988. 
pp. 548. £15.00. 

Turee Oxford Companions and three-hundred 
new entries have contributed to the making of 
this Oxford Dictionary of Art. The auras of 
words are such that one expects a Dictionary to 
be at once comprehensive and cryptic, a Com- 
panion to be rather more discursive and user- 
friendly. Perhaps the parentage of this new 
volume has guaranteed that it is close-packed 
without being terse; businesslike, but com- 
panionable as well. It is browseworthy and 
highly readable. 

The Dictionary draws on the Oxford Com- 
panions to Art, to Twentieth-Century Art and to 
the Decorative Arts, three books that have 
enjoyed much esteem. Dennis Farr’s Foreword 
explains that the Dictionary is not merely a con- 
flation of selected entries from the three Com- 
panions. Many entries have been rewritten or 
revised to bring them up to date and in a total 
of three-thousand entries three hundred are 
new ones. The aim has been to provide an 
overview of Western art forms and of 
individual artists from antiquity to the present 
day. There are references to noteworthy collec- 


tors, patrons, dealers, museums and galleries. 


Architecture is omitted as are the long articles 
from the Companions on the art of individual 
countries. Cross-references from one article to 
another are indicated by asterisks'or ‘see. . .’. 
Wanting to see how full an account of a par- 
ticular topic could be derived by assiduous 
searching’ I tried looking up ‘Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood’, pursuing each of its asterisked 
references and then the asterisked references in 
those entries, and so on until exhaustion set in. 
Of course, some of these references directed 
me back to my starting-point; others took me _ 
far afield. (Would I, had I persisted, have read 
the whole Dictionary? No, because there are a 
few entries that have no asterisked references.) 
Reasonable coverage of the Pre-Raphaelites 
was achieved at a good pace. Rossetti emerged 
as a more enigmatic figure than I had hitherto 
thought him to be. And I had not previously 
known that he at one time owned a pet wom- 
bat, the death of which occasioned a poem. 
Even more surprising (to me) was the fact that 
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the pre-Raphaelites held together as a brother- 
hood for only five years, from 1848 to 1853. 

I wanted to discover more about those mid- 
twentieth-century painters, the Ruralists, so it 
was disappointing to find them mentioned only 
very briefly in an entry on Peter Blake, a 
founder member of the group. I would have 
thought the Ruralists had at least as much of a 
claim to an entry as Funk Art, a Californian 
phenomenon of the sixties, which has an entry 
in which it is rather pretentiously described 
as a genre. But is Funk Art really a genre, ‘a 
particular branch or category of art’? Isn’t it 
rather a sub-division of something else, some- 
thing more weighty, that is a genre? Perhaps in 
complaining thus I am exhibiting insularity. 
Even more difficult to understand is the 
absence from the Dictionary of an entry on 
‘Modernism’. Whatever one takes this term to 
cover, it is surely one encountered often 
enough in the world of art and aesthetics to 
merit discussion. 

The piece on Francis Bacon is a good exam- 
ple of the compelling liveliness of many of the 
Dictionary entries. It quotes the critic, John 
Russell, writing on Bacon’s comeback to the 
London galleries in 1945: ‘British art has never 
been quite the same since that day in April. . . 
Visitors . . . were brought up short by images 
so unrelievedly awful that the mind shut with a 
snap at the sight of them’. Bacon’s own words, 
“Art is a method of opening up areas of feeling 

. >, are cited too, along with Alan Bowness’s 
judgement that Bacon is the ‘greatest living 
painter’. My only complaint here is that a pain- 
ter of Bacon’s originality and interest warrants 
a somewhat longer entry than the four-hun- 
dred words he is given. Klee, for instance, gets 
nearly seven hundred. 

As a non-practitioner I found some of the 
entries describing techniques extremely inter- 
esting. ‘Pouncing’ is a kind of tracing in 
reverse. It is ‘a method of transferring a draw- 
ing or design to another surface . . . by dab- 
bing pounce (a fine powder of charcoal or 
similar substance) through a series of pinpricks 
in the outlines of the drawing, thus creating a 
“join up the dots” replica of it on the surface 
below’. ‘Retroussage’ is a technique of ‘passing 
* a fine muslin cloth over an inked plate, thereby 
drawing out a little of the ink and spreading it 


over the edges of the lines’. This ‘produces a 
soft effect in the printing. Equally memorable 
are the bits of gossip, such as that about Rosset- 
t?s wombat, with which many of the entries 
are pleasingly spiced. Caspar Netscher, for 
example, claimed to have been born in both 
Prague and Heidelberg at some point between 
1635 and 1639 and could not resist depicting 
white satin in his paintings on every possible 
occasion. Carlo Marochetti’s equestrian statue 
of Richard the Lionheart outside the Houses of 
Parliament was ‘considered rather flashy in 
England’. I hope it will not be thought excess- 
ively frivolous to commend these elements of a 
scholarly volume in which I have detected no 
typographical errors. In desultory pursuit of 
a—perhaps—famous relative, I read the entry 
for James Collinson, a Pre-Raphaelite brother, 
with some interest, only to find that ‘he is 
probably the least known of the PRB and the 
most remarkable talent he showed at their 
meetings was his-ability to fall asleep at any 
time’. 

DIANE COLLINSON 
The Open University 


Dictionary of Developmental Drama: The Use of 
Terminology in Educational Drama, Theatre 
Education, Creative Dramatics, Children’s 
Theatre, Drama Therapy, and Related Areas. 
By RICHARD CouRTNEY. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, USA. 1987. pp. 153. 
$28.50. 

THE AM of this publication is ‘to clarify terms 

when drama is used in a variety of practical 

fields’—i.e., those listed in the somewhat 
ponderous subtitle. A laudable aim, it would 
seem, since the use of terminology among 
drama leaders and workers, the author claims, 
is far from precise. At the same time Richard 

Courtney sets out to unify what he sees as itself 

a field—the field of ‘developmental drama’. He 

introduced this term (unfamiliar in this 

country) in 1967 in order, he says, to denote all 
practices that use drama, but viewed from the 
perspective of study (his italics). It has been used, 
we are told, in a number of institutions in 
various parts of the world to indicate the 
academic activities in which they engage and 
has benefited a number of research studies and 
theses; and it was selected ‘so that dramatic 
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action could be studied in all its aspects of trans- 
formation: personal, artistic, educational and 
therapeutic’. ‘Transformational drama’ could 
equally well have been chosen, he adds, ‘except 
that this appeared tautologous’. 

There are many subjects, of course, for 
which a dictionary can hardly be a strictly 
neutral affair: the treatment of certain terms 
—indeed the very selection of those terms—is 
likely to involve a particular standpoint; and 
Courtney readily admits to this. Nevertheless, 
and even in the light of prefatory remarks of 
the sort just instanced, one is scarcely prepared 
for the extraordinary mishmash which follows. 
Far from clarifying, let alone unifying—a 
doubtful project anyway, given the range of 
uses and purposes which dramatic activities 
may have—this publication succeeds only in 
compounding confusion. Just about every term 
is included that could conceivably (and a good 
many that could hardly conceivably) be 
bandied about by practitioners in the fields in 
question, and assumed to be amenable to pre- 
cise definition—from Art and Creativity to 
Warm-up and Well-made Play, from Depres- 
Sive Position and Cerebral Balance to Year and 
Death. These last point us to, for example, 
Festivals, Ritual Drama, and Mummers’ Plays, 
and such cross-referencing (indicated by 
capitals) is intended to highlight what is con- 
sidered of special significance. But it is difficult 
to envisage in what sort of circumstances a 
student of drama (even of something called 
‘developmental drama’) would look up Death 
or Year; and even the most confused can 
scarcely be thought in need of straightforward 
definitions such as ‘Time of earth’s revolution 
around the sun’ or ‘End of, contrast with, life’. 

Moreover there is no consistency in, say, 
comparing or contrasting the everyday usage 
of a term with other kinds, or in providing or 
withholding comment on various usages. 
Sometimes definitions of unproblematic terms 
such as ‘Neuron’ occur in isolation; sometimes 
they occur alongside indications of their use in 
connection with drama. Sometimes there are 
entries which are ambiguous as between their 
descriptive and prescriptive uses (though one 
may well suspect the latter), as with Competi- 
tion—‘Act of competing . . . has no place in 
educational drama’. Sometimes preferred, even 


erroneous, definitions are given of terms used 
by named authors (e.g., Laban’s ‘Effort’) or 
drawn from what are here claimed to be related 
disciplines of ‘developmental drama’—anthro- 
pology, philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
semantics, semiology, etc.—without any hint 
of the controversies occasioned by certain 
terms or their usages, both within and between 
disciplines, or of the complexity and scope of 
the concepts involved (e.g., Catharsis). 

All this would seem to illustrate the desper- 
ate lengths to which some people concerned 
with certain activites still are prepared (perhaps 
feel driven) to go in order to try to win 
academic status for their ‘subject’. The frantic 
clutching at strands of whatever might seem 
capable of contributing to a theoretical under- 
pinning for these activities—ideas and theories 
often themselves of a dubious character, or 
outmoded or irrelevant, or else only partially if 
not, indeed, almost wholly misunderstood and 
distorted—all too easily leads to a ‘literature’ of 
pretentious nonsense and grandiose claims 
about their nature and values, and to pseudo- 
academicism and superficiality of study, so that 
the focus of that study becomes ever wider and 
more blurred. 

The mind boggles at the prospect of those 
who might be expected to consult this diction- 
ary trying to cope with some of the writings 
referred to here of, say, Derrida, Eco or Sartre; 
or to make sense of what the author himself 
says under, for instance, Mind; or Symbol; or 
Becoming—'In philosophy: the process of 
coming into BEING; the continuous creation 
of the SELF through DRAMATIC ACTION’ 
(which is preceded by ‘In general: eminently 
suitable to (as with, costume)’)! Drama, we 
would: be persuaded, solves all problems, is 
everything. Thus, under Leisure—‘Free time, 
not for work: “education for leisure”: the 
LEARNING of productive ways to live; edu- 
cational drama meets this need by: increasing 
all levels of AWARENESS . . . the ability to 
live productively despite specific life problems: 
old age, deprivation . . . unemployment, etc.: 
interest in CREATION/appreciation of 
THEATRE and other MEDIA; acting as a 
“generic skill” underlying all forms of learn- 
ing’. 

Courtney might perhaps be forgiven for 
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having, it would seem, been seduced, if not 
mesmerized, by the elaborate paraphernalia of 
some currently fashionable theories in semio- 
tics but remaining unaware of the serious 
objections that may be raised as to their 
relevance for the appreciation of a piece of 
literature or a (‘well-made’?) play. (Students 
engaged primarily in a practical field might 
anyway, one would have thought, be spared 
the mind-blowing details given here of the 
Semiotic Square, diagram and all, and the 
(almost necessarily) obscure references to 
Deconstruction, Differance, and Displace- 
ment.) But there is no excuse for his having 
ignored the well-directed criticism of much so- 
called ‘progressive’ educational thought and 
practice in the arts deriving from the nineteen 
forties and fifties to which he makes extensive 
appeal, and for failing to take account of 
the critical scrutiny to which, in more recent 
years, foggy notions such as ‘psychological 
health’, ‘balanced personality’, ‘self-realiza- 
tion’, ‘growth’ and ‘development’ (as applied 
to humans) have been subjected. 

It should go without saying that to compile a 
dictionary of a special subject requires depth of 
scholarship and a thorough investigation of the 
concepts involved. It is hardly to be expected, 
then, that a single individual could succeed 
with a set of practices treated from the point of 
view of their application to so many different 
fields and allegedly requiring for their study the 
understanding of so many contrasting disci- 
plines. In any case, to start with such a ques- 
tionable notion as ‘developmental’ (or 
“‘transformational’) drama begs all the questions 
as regards the establishing of a unified field of 
study. 

The book is attractively produced, with 
large print and ease of cross-referencing; but 
the references are incomplete and inconsistent 
in the giving of original dates of publication. 

H.B. REDFERN 


Knowledge, Fiction & Imagination. By DAVID 

Novitz. Temple U.P. 1987. pp. 262. $34.95. 
Novitz’s supject is the philosophy of learning 
from literature: what we learn and how. His 
main thesis is that literature can instruct in 
ways which are richer and more varied than 
can science. A relatively uncontroversial view, 


one might have thought, but Novitz maintains 
that novels and plays are frequently regarded 
as simply forms of entertainment: reading 
literature as just a pleasurable pastime rather 
than as a way of acquiring knowledge of any 
sort. His target, then, is the view that the pro- 
positions of science furnish the only source of 
knowledge. A major assumption of the book is 
that such a view is widely held. It isn’t. Only 
when ‘knowledge’ is being used as a technical 
term is this notion likely to be expressed, and 
in such circumstances it can probably be 
fleshed out as the tautologous ‘scientific know- 
ledge only ever comes from scientific investi- 
gation’. 

The early chapters lay the epistemological 
foundations for the rest of the book. Novitz 
wants to borrow some of the insights of 
Romantics such as Coleridge and Schelling 
whilst avoiding what he sees as the excesses of 
their idealism. Although making very little 
explicit reference to any writings of the 
Romantics, what he accepts from them is the 
role they assigned to the fanciful imagination. 
This entity, he argues, has a much underrated 
part to play in all our knowledge gleaning 
(traditional epistemologies being fancy free). 
This is his justification for calling his theory of 
knowledge a Romantic one, though he might 
equally have labelled it Popperian since the role 
of the fanciful imagination is more or less that 
of a generator of hypotheses about what is 
being observed. 

But if all fact is of fancy bred, what, Novitz 
asks, is to stop us tumbling headlong into the 
‘abyss’ of Derridean deconstruction? If we 
carry the Romantic tendencies to their limit we 
will end up believing that we only need to 
imagine the world differently for it to be dif- 
ferent. Such a view he atrributes to Nietzsche 
on the basis of the comment that truth is ‘a 
mobile army of metaphors’. Novitz wants to 
avoid such idealism at all costs; he wants to bea 
Romantic realist—to imagine his cake and eat 
it, you might say. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the role of the 
imagination in our various dealings with fic- 
tion. There is a ‘proper’ response to fiction, an 
emotional one: we should be appropriately 
moved by the fate of its characters, a precondi- 
tion of which is our employment of the fanciful 
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imagination. As in all writing on this topic, 
Anna Karenina makes several appearances. 

Novitz’s Romantic realism has implications 
for his theory of literary interpretation: he 
argues that an interpretation of a literary work 
can be conclusively verified provided that we 
have knowledge of the culture or period within 
which it was produced. Critics may disagree 
about what is in a literary work of art but, he 
insists, there is no reason why such disputes 
cannot be resolved through the acquisition of 
the relevant cultural knowledge. Literary 
works have determinate meanings given by the 
words on the pageand the culture in which the 
work emerges. Which end of the spectrum of 
literary theoretical positions on interpretation 
he occupies can be clearly seen by the fact that 
were a critic to consider Lear a victim of his own 
illiberal and non-democratic form of govern- 
ment, Novitz would admonish him on the 
grounds that he would be interpreting the play in 
terms which are wholly foreign toan Elizabethan 
conception of a sound political order. 

A chapter on learning from literature sketch- 
es some of the ways knowledge is imparted by 
reading fiction. Knowledge so gained is not 
just of the propositional variety, but can also be 
of skills, values and feelings. Unfortunately he 
does not provide any extended case studies to 
illustrate his generalizations—there are only 
brief examples taken from a number of novels 
(including—predictably—Anna Karenina). As a 
result the generalizations appear colourless 
when compared to, say, Bruno Bettleheim’s 
analyses in his The Uses of Enchantment of what 
children learn from fairy tales. It is perhaps 
unfair to criticize Novitz for this—it seems to 
be a weakness of most of the philosophical 
writing on the subject. 

The fanciful imagination, Novitz tells us, is 
never more obviously at work than when it 
coins a good metaphor. He accordingly de- 
votes three chapters to the problem of explain- 
ing metaphors, his aim being to steer a course 
between what he sees as the romantic extremes 
of Nietzsche and Derrida and the neo-positiv- 
ism of Davidson. In the process he emphasizes 
the cognitive significance of metaphors, argu- 
ing that they can impart conceptual and cogni- 

_ tive skills and so bring uš to understand the 
world differently. 


His concluding chapter deals with questions 
of cultural and personal identity. At first sight 
this seems strangely out of place. However, his 
argument is that literature often facilitates the 
process of demarcating a culture. This may 
well be so, but the examples he uses to 
illustrate this claim are simplistic. For instance, 
he reduces The Great Gatsby to an invitation to 
think of American life as ‘organized around the 
dream and promise of individual wealth and 
the happiness supposedly bred of it’. It is not at 
all clear why Dallas or even a bald statement of 
this ‘colligatory principle’ would not better 
serve this process of cultural demarcation than 
The Great Gatsby. Such reductionism leaves 
one wondering how important this function of 
the novel really is. Like so many of Novitz’s 
ideas in this book there is surely an element of 
truth in what he says, but without going into 
greater depth in his examples his case remains 
unproven. 

NIGEL WARBURTON 
Darwin College, Cambridge 


Literature and the Question of Philosophy. Edited 
by ANTHONY J. CASCARDI. Johns Hopkins 
U.P. 1987. pp. 333. £23.20. 

IT wasn’t so long ago that interrelations 
between philosophy and literature settled more 
or less comfortably into three categories: philo- 
sophy in literature (the identification of philo- 
sophical themes in literary works), philosophy 
as literature (an interest in the literary devices 
of philosophers), and philosophy of literature 
(usually co-extensive with philosophy of criti- 
cism). All three categories presuppose a pretty 
clear distinction between philosophy and 
literature; there is no point, for example, in 
trying to identify philosophy in literature if the 
two are at root indistinguishable. 

However, it is now widely believed, albeit 
more in literary than in philosophical circles, 
that the distinction is tendentious, or at least 
that it is more rewarding (or less deluded) to 
relocate any apparent differences within an all- 
embracing theory of ‘texts’ or ‘writing’. Under 
this manoeuvre the subject is thrown wide 
open. Any discussion of the cultural, historical 
or ideological context of writing (or reading) 
can now be taken as a contribution to ‘Philo- 
sophy and Literature’. 
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There are many ways we could categorize 
the thirteen items in this weighty, wide-rang- 
ing, volume: ‘analytical’ and ‘Continental’, 
history-centred and problem-centred, clearly 
written and ponderously written. But one 
striking division is between those essays in 
which the distinction between philosophy and 
literature plays an active part, either as a 
fundamental premiss or as a subject of debate, 
and those which have moved beyond the dis- 
tinction and concern themselves with much 
broader trends of intellectual history or 
influence. 

David Halliburton’s dense piece, ‘Endow- 
ment, Enablement, Entitlement: Toward a 
Theory of Constitution’, which incorporates a 
specialist’s reading of Heidegger, is at the 
extreme of the latter category, barely even 
gesturing towards relations between philo- 
sophy and literature. Stanley Rosen’s ‘The 
Limits of Interpretation’, Mary Bittner Wise- 
man’s ‘Rewriting the Self: Barthes and the 
Utopias of Language’, and Berel Lang’s ‘Post- 
modernism in Philosophy: Nostalgia for the 
Future, Waiting for the Past’ also belong in this 
category. 

Rosen’s essay is a sustained attack on her- 
meneutics (‘a theory of interpretation’, he 
argues ‘is impossible’) but it proceeds at such 
an abstract level, including a lengthy discussion 
of mathematical theories, that the special 
features of literary interpretation never enter 
the picture. Wiseman’s piece mirrors the opa- 
city and elusiveness of its subject, Roland Bar- 
thes, and again has little to do with either 
philosophy or literature. The context is much 
broader, in which we have to grapple with ‘the 
decentering of the physical, the photograph- 
able world, which decentering is, in turn, a key 
step on the way to the utopic textualization of 
the world which occurs in the utopia in which 
language represents the real’ (p. 303). It is never 
made clear what exactly the metaphor ‘utopia 
of language’ means. Lang writes with panache 
about ‘postmodernism’ offering a sweeping 
intellectual history which claims that post- 
modernism in a good sense (the urge to ‘dis- 
place the past’) is inherent in all philosophy, 
while in a bad sense (being elevated to an 
ideology) is incoherent. Where, though, is 
literature in all this? 


Two intermediate essays, by the volume’s 
editor Anthony Cascardi and by Charles Altieri, 
keep to the broad perspective but in concentrat- 
ing on aesthetics at least leave room for an appli- 
cation to a recognizable conception of literature. 
In his long, perhaps over-ambitious, piece 
‘From the Sublime to the Natural: Romantic 
Responses to Kant’, Cascardi outlines, among 
other matters, various romantic attempts to 
“recover the world of things-in-themselves’. It is 
a pity that he dilutes the philosophical import of 
this engaging theme in yet another panoramic 
survey of intellectual history. Altieri, in ‘From 
Expressivist Aesthetics to Expressivist Ethics’, 
follows up the implications of adopting an 
individual, first-person perspective on ethical 
values, rather than that of universal, impersonal 
principles. He proposes that we look to aesthetic 
expression as a model for understanding the 
basicness of ‘first-person commitments’. This is 
primarily an essay in moral philosophy. 

Altieri’s theme reappears in Martha Nuss- 
baum’s compelling and elegantly written essay 
‘ “Finely Aware and Richly Responsible”: 
Literature and the Moral Imagination’. Here at 
last is a contribution squarely about literature, 
its subject being The Golden Bowl, with a pre- 
cisely developed philosophical thesis. It makes 
the items so far discussed look ponderous and 
long-winded. Nussbaum’s theme, like Altieri’s, 
could be described as the relation between aes- 
thetic expression and moral value, but Nuss- 
baum’s approach is much more telling than 
Altieri’s in being supported by specific detail. 
Nussbaum’s thesis is that the particularity of 
context and character found in certain kinds of 
literary works affords a deep analogy with the 
particularity (as opposed to rule-dependence) 
required of ‘moral attention’. Here the influence 
of Iris Murdoch is strongly felt. A further conse- 
quence is drawn, going beyond mere analogy, 
namely that certain literary works can be judged 
as moral, as well as aesthetic, achievements. The 
thesis is carefully and convincingly developed 
though rather more needs to be said, I think, 
about the relations between conventional liter- 
ary modes of reading and the exercise of moral 
sensibility in both author and reader. How far 
can we generalize the special case of the Jamesian 
novel? The wider ramifications of ‘merging aes- 
thetic and moral perspectives also need careful 
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attention, including, for example, the apparent 
commitment to a mimetic conception of charac- 
ter and a cognitive status for fiction. There are of 
course large implications in incorporating (once 
again) moral judgements into critical judge- 
ments. Nussbaum’s thesis runs against all the 
fashionable currents of critical theory. But it is 
none the worse for that. 

Denis Dutton also runs against fashion in 
“Why Intentionalism Won’t Go Away’. In his 
lucid, straightforward and eminently sensible 
essay—a recognizable contribution to ‘philo- 
sophy of literature-—Dutton argues that an 
` author’s actual (rather than hypothesized) inten- 
tions have at least a constraining role in critical 
interpretations. For accurate critical judgements 
we need to know the ‘categorial framework’ 
(i.e., genre, irony, humour, etc.), in which the 
author intended to locate the work and we also 
need to know enough about the context of the 
work’s production to put limits on possible 
readings. It is surprising that such points still 
need to be argued, but apparently they do. The 
longevity of the debate is reinforced by what I 
feel are somewhat wearisome references back to 
Beardsley and Hirsch. I would rather have seen 
more discussion of those categorial frameworks. 
Dutton concentrates only on the case of irony. 

Alexander Nehemas’s piece ‘Writer, Text, 
Work, Author’ contributes to much the same 
topic as Dutton’s, though it takes on more con- 
troversial theses, particularly those of Foucault. 
Nehemas develops the distinction between 
‘writer’ and ‘author’, on the one hand, and ‘text’ 
and ‘work’, on the other. All texts have writers 
but not all texts have authors; only texts that are 
works have authors. ‘[T]o say that a text has an 
author is to say that it is subject to literary 
interpretation.’ Nehemas offers much subtle 
detail here, helping to make plausible the 
initially implausible idea from Foucault that 
authors are merely ‘constructs’. In effect an 
author is ‘generated’ by an interpretation. 

What is crucially missing from Peter McCor- 
mick’s otherwise illuminating discussion of the 
logic of fiction in ‘Philosophical Discourses and 
Fictional Texts’ is, I think, Dutton’s idea of 
‘categorial framework’. McCormick’s strategy 
is to outline what he takes to be the ‘standard 
account’ of fittional discourse, in terms of the 
‘representation of illocutionary acts’, and then 


see how it fares with three passages of paradig- 
matic philosophical (and thus, it is assumed, 
non-fictional) writing, from Hume, Kant and 
Hegel. The exercise is intended to show that 
however much the standard account of fiction is 
refined it fails to establish conclusively that the 
philosophical texts are non-fictional. Rather 
than concluding with a rejection of the standard 
account, McCormick proposes that we grasp 
the nettle and recognize the ‘fictional aspects’ of 
philosophical writing. The trouble is the case is 
rigged at every stage in order to reach this, to 
If the 
standard account were amended to incorporate 
something like Dutton’s categorial framework, 


my mind, undesirable conclusion. 


or at least an authorial intention, then there 
would be no doubt whether our philosophers 
were performing illocutionary acts or merely 
representing their performance. McCormick 
also needs, I think, a sharper distinction 
between the literary and the fictional. Certainly 
there are literary aspects in the philosophical 
texts—‘movement of narrative’, rhetorical 
devices, etc.—but that does not make the texts 
fictional. 

Plato’s dialogues pose a familiar conundrum 
in debates on philosophy and literature; their 
fictionalized narrative and their metaphorical 
content seem to undermine Plato’s official pro- 
nouncements on the status of poetry. Dalia 
Judovitz in ‘Philosophy and Poetry: The Dif- 
ference between Them in Plato and Descartes’ 
offers a clear and useful exposition of Plato’s 
views on poetry. But those hoping to find in her 
essay revelations about Descartes’s attitudes to 
poetry will be disappointed. Descartes offered 
some throwaway remarks about liking poetry 
at school but otherwise left the subject well 
alone. Judovitz can respond with only general 
observations about Descartes’s rhetorical strate- 
gies and his attempt to give philosophy a new 
foundation. Harry Berger, Jr in ‘Levels of Dis- 
course in Plato’s Dialogues’ takes on the whole 
tradition of Platonic scholarship which attempts 
to reconstruct arguments in the dialogues and 
attribute them (literally, non-ironically, etc.) to 
an actual author. The paper proposes that this is 
no more appropriate in Plato’s work than it 
would be in Shakespeare’s. Unfortunately, the 
polemic soon gets bogged down in the turgid 
vocabulary of deconstructionism. 
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Finally, there is Arthur Danto’s tour de force 
‘Philosophy as/and/of Literature’, originally an 
address to the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Danto offers a robust defence of the dif- 
ferences between. philosophy and literature 
without succumbing to any simplifications 
about reference, world, or truth. He identifies a 
distinctive referential role for literary works 
(‘each work becomes a metaphor for each 
reader’). And in emphasizing the significance of 
literature as ‘transfigurative’ he goes a long way 
towards assuaging the anxieties of literary 
theorists that unless the differences between 
literary fiction and philosophy are somehow 
played down the former will always be dismis- 
sed as frivolous or second-class. The evidence 
from this volume is that, whatever other views 
are defended, nobody at the heart of the debate 
thinks for a moment that literature is a poor 
relation of philosophy. That at least is right. 

PETER LAMARQUE 
University of Stirling 


Christopher Caudwell. By ROBERT SULLIVAN. 

Croom Helm. 1987. pp. 208. £27.50. 

Tuts Book, by an assistant professor of English 
at the University of Illinois, is the second 
volume to appear in this series, Critics of the 
Twentieth Century, edited by Christopher 
Norris, who is to be congratulated for encour- 
aging the study of a rather neglected literary 
figure. 

Christopher St John Sprigg was born in 
London on 20 October 1907, the third and last 
child of the journalist W.S. Sprigg and the 
painter Jessica Caudwell, who died in 1916. 
W.S. Sprigg was a Catholic convert whose 
concern for the ultimate verities seems to have 
transmitted itself to his family: his daughter 
Paula entered a convent, his son Christopher 
joined the Communist Party. 

Christopher showed more enthusiasm for 
his father’s profession than for his religion, 
leaving school at the age of fifteen in order to 
pursue a career in journalism, specializing in 
aviation. This interest manifested itself in 
Christopher Sprigg’s first book, The Airship, 
which appeared in 1931. Two years later the 
young aviation journalist began a further career 
as a thriller writer with two novels, Crime in 
Kensington and Fatality in Fleet Street. By this 


and his elder brother 
Theodore had launched a series of companies, 
notably Airways Publications Ltd., with the 
aid of a legacy and borrowed money. 


time Christopher 


Disaster struck almost at once, and the col- 
lapse of this venture into capitalism seems to 
have stimulated the already highly restless 
Christopher Sprigg to almost manic activity. 
In the four years of life that remained to him, 
he wrote two or three books a year; left his 
Surrey home and moved into lodgings in 
Poplar; adopted his mother’s surname as a nom 
de plume; and joined the Party. The ‘queer 
thrill’ of selling the Daily Worker in the street 
soon proved inadequate. In June 1936 he was 
arrested and convicted for assaulting the police 
following a British Union of Fascists rally. To 
his admiration for airmen he now added the 
cult of T.E. Lawrence and, though lacking 
military training and battle experience, he 
joined the International Brigade. On 12 Febru- 
ary 1937 Christopher Sprigg and Clem Beck- 
ett, a Manchester dirt-track rider, were killed 
by a grenade while trying to put their own 
machine gun out of action in the retreat follow- 
ing the massacre of the British Battalion just 
south of Madrid. Some weeks after Christo- 
pher Sprigg’s pathetic end, Macmillans 
published Illusion and Reality, the book on 
which his reputation rests. They used, as he 
wished, the name Christopher Caudwell. 

This purportedly Marxist study of ‘the 
sources of poetry’, with its epigraph attributed 
to Engels (‘Freedom is the recognition of 
necessity’), has baffled and enraged English 
Marxists for half a century. The causes of this 
prolonged public scandal are not particularly 
hard to find. While writing Illusion and Reality, 
Caudwell had, at break-neck speed, appropri- 
ated much of the post-Rousseau, post Kant- 
tradition which informs, while (from a con- 
ventional point of view) somewhat subverting, 
the writings of Marx and Engels. This gave 
Caudwell a grasp of nineteenth-century philo- 
sophy which at least one or two of his literary— 
to lack. Fur- 
thermore Caudwell made no bones about his 


theoretical successors seem 
psychological concerns, and in particular his 
enthusiasm for the supposedly highly unmarx- 
ist Jung. Finally it must be admitted that Caud- 
well, this autodidact in the hurry of a lifetime, 
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published much too hastily to earn the easy 
approval of academics. i 

However, there, to Messrs Macmillan’s 
credit, Illusion and Reality is. The book’s central 
theme is the ‘impurity’ of language: the dif- 
ference between ‘verse’ and ‘mathematics’. 
Caudwell’s ingenious explanation of ‘impurity’ 
runs roughly as follows. Language is rooted in, 
and inseparable from, struggle. Man’s struggle 
with nature produces society and economic 
activity. Individual men’s struggle with the 
society which dominates their lives must prod- 
uce emotion, and may produce the expression 
of this emotion in the form of poetry. 
Individual poets’ struggle with the artistic 
tradition which dominates the expression of 
those emotions produces their specific poems. 
The impurity of language arises from its reflec- 
tion of struggle; affectivity is the key; and 
Caudwell tries to turn that key with the aid of 
analytical psychology. 

Auden made this plain in May 1937 in his 
review of Illusion and Reality, which he des- 
cribed as a ‘Marxist’ book ‘using’ the dis- 
coveries of ‘Freud and Jung’. Unfortunately 
Professor Sullivan has failed to take the hint. 
He seems instead to have relied on his editor’s 
view (as stated in the foreword to this book) 
that ‘What Caudwell’s theorising notably 
lacked: was any. sense of the complex medi- 
ations involved in working a passage from the 
material determinants to the cultural or socio- 
political forms of existence’. However, that is 
precisely what Caudwell’s theorizing does not 
lack: on the contrary one of the most reward- 
ing aspects of his enterprise is the application of 
Jung’s work to the development of a theory of 
just those ‘complex mediations’. 

Sullivan comes closest to an understanding 
of this crucial point in his brief discussion of 
George Thomson’s pioneering studies in the 
anthropology of classical literature. But in 
general Sullivan gives the impression of rather 
having lost his way. His book succeeds neither 
in situating Caudwell in the history of ideas nor 
in explicating Caudwell’s intriguing apercus. 
In fact Sullivan seems happier writing about 
other’ authors altogether. He has a marked 
tendency to wander. It is odd to read, in a book 
supposedly about one critic (Caudwell), not 
merely a discussion of the views of another 


critic (W. C. Dowling) on a third critic (Fredric 
Jameson) but, a few pages further on, a discus- 
sion of the views of that third critic (Fredric 
Jameson) on yet a fourth critic (Kenneth 
Burke). Efficiency, I suggest, involves a recog- 
nition of the necessity of relevance. 

ROBERT CURRIE 
Wadham College, Oxford 


Les Fondements de la Musique dans la Conscience 
Humaine. By ERNEST ANSERMET. Editions de 
la Baconniére, Neuchâtel, Switzerland. New 
Edition, 1987. pp. 820. Sw. Fr. 45. 

To most readers Ernest Ansermet is more 

likely to suggest musical performance than 

theorizing. As conductor of the Suisse 

Romande Orchestra, which he founded in 

1918, he was for years a familiar figure, not 

least through his numerous recordings, many 

presenting the then still unfamiliar works of his 
friend Stravinsky to a growing new audience of 
record buyers in the fifties and sixties. Yet, he 
was also a musician with a remarkable interest 
in theoretical subjects which had bearing on 
music, especially philosophy and mathematics 
(albeit a combination not unknown in French 
music from Rameau to Boulez). He had first 
trained as a mathematician at Lausanne Univer- 
sity and then taught there. Turning to conduct- 
ing he quicky became associated with leading 
musicians such as Debussy, Ravel 

Stravinsky, making a special name for himself 

as conductor of the Ballets Russes. But a deep 


and 


concern for the essential nature of music never 
left him and it was the conclusions of his think- 
ing which led to a gradual distancing from 
Stravinsky when the latter turned to 12-note 
composition in the fifites. Towards the end of 
his life (1969) he wrote various books and 
articles, chiefly concerned with the crisis in 
modern music, as he saw it, of which the 
present is the biggest by far. In its original, 
1961, form, it appeared in two volumes, the 
second including extensive notes to the first, 
which was of 606 pages plus tables. In the 
revision the two volumes have been made into 
one and an index of names as well as subjects 
added—a vital assistance to the book’s useful- 
ness. More important, however, material has 
been added from Ansermet’s notes to the orig- 
inal edition, all of which are indicated in a table 
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which, with the new editor’s introduction, 
make a single volume of some 801 pages with 
tables and extensive music examples. 

On its first appearance, it was greeted by 
theorists with respectful curiosity—admiration 
for its scope but mystification as to its means. 
But Ansermet’s ideas had already sparked 
sharper responses in other quarters. Thus, 
Arthur Hutchings, writing in Music Survey 
(2/2, 1949, p. 72) had reacted to a characteristic 
line—‘all that can be expected from any system 
of musical composition is that it will provide 
the means of making an architectural construc- 
tion ... No system can give a formula for 
making good music’—with the observation 
that ‘Ansermet does not show a corollary—that 
in certain epochs brilliant musicians fail to 
write first-rate music for the lack of system’. So 
it certainly seemed then. But times have 
changed and few composers now seem as over- 
tly concerned with such systems. And though 
few would question the beauty and power of 
Stravinsky’s 12-note works, the vast broaden- 
ing of musical awareness, of the music of other 
cultures as well as the European, has put all the 
arguments into rather a different perspective. 
The concluding words of the present book are 
likely to fall on much more receptive ears today 
than a generation ago (if not in scope, certainly 
in spirit): ‘the music to come cannot but be a 
free manipulation in a personal style of the pos- 
sibilities of style discovered up to the present: 
diatonicism, chromaticism, enharmonics, tonal 
harmony, polytonality, 
tonality, cadential rhythmics of the melodic 


momentary extra- 


line. There are no others’ (p. 597). 

It is a pity therefore that one finds oneself 
reviewing a revised edition rather than a 
translation, for the root subject of phenom- 
enology is one which touches on so many 
aspects of music’s nature and its perception. 
But perhaps a subject in itself so resistant to 
tidy classification is difficult to ‘target’ at an 
audience. In music, the ‘science of experience’, 
as it has been described, could be based on 
various principles or data: on the one hand, 
abstract models of musical coherence, such as 
the tonal theories of Schenker; on the other the 
psychological effects arising from the immedi- 
ate physical reception of musical stimuli: Or 
one might seek to unite musical elements, 


however defined, with philosophical ideas by 
analogy. The latter is part of Ansermet’s 
approach: concern with the traditional materials 
of music—scales, chords, rhythms—though 
approached through mathematical symbolism 
and seen as functioning in a manner analogous 
to other aspects of human experience. If the 
outcome is to some extent predictable—an alle- 
giance to ‘tonality’ as a natural basis, and an 
opposition to subsequently created systems, 
especially the system, 
Ansermet reaches it, not least his observation 


12-note the way 
of technical points, especially relating to the 
twentieth century, is full of interest. Just a 
glimpse of the index suggests a cultural 
perspective that few of today’s jet-setting per- 
formers could scarcely envisage. 

The book is divided into two main parts 
with an introduction and a foreword identify- 
ing its starting point: the writings of Edmund 
Husserl which, ‘(with some helpful clarification 
from Sartre) have introduced to Ansermet a 
new way of thinking which enables an account 
of human experience as it presents itself. He 
suggests that, for musicians, the experience of 
music has always been a mystery, not even 
comprehended by its composers; but it had 
reached by the twentieth century a moment 
when the question of music’s essence could no 
longer be.deferred, the answer presupposing an 
approach of a fundamental nature in terms of 
man’s experience, and even embracing the 
perception of the most ultimate significance 
—the sense of God. For Ansermet it must 
needs involve, like all new approaches, a new 
language—here the use of mathematical sym- 
bolism to express experience and explain it. 

It must be said immediately that- Part 1 of 
this book is heavy with maths and for this 
reason is unlikely to be as accessible as Part 2, 
in which Ansermet traces the embodiment of 
his values through history and the challenge to 
them in the twentieth century. It is not just that 
the very process by which acoustical phenom- 
ena are transformed via the inner ear into musi- 
cal ‘affect’ is insufficiently understood, but 
that, even when experienced, the ‘meanings’ of 
particular elements (for example, intervals) are 
constantly modified by context (whether in 
melody or chords). Setting aside the extensive 
use of logarithms to calculate intervals (drawn 
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from the law of Fechner-Weber which estab- 
lishes a relation between a sensation and the 
‘logarithm of the stimulus’), rather than the 
more familiar harmonic and arithmetic means, 
the most tangible musical concept to emerge 
from the phenomenological approach is that of 
the ‘melodic path’ (‘chemin melodique’, p: 74 
and 244ff). Developing from his earlier 
emphasis on the fifth and fourth as basic inter- 
vals and on his distinction between the mental 
states of extraversion, introversion, activity 
and passivity, Ansermet creates a table show- 
ing the qualities of intervals. Through this he is 
able to assess the relative ‘tension’ of a whole 
phrase built from successive intervals or to 
evaluate unusual harmonic procedures, as, for 
example, in the passage of alternating chords 
for strings and wind which leads to the 
recapitulation of the first 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. Consistent with 
his search for a higher meaning, however, the 
fundamental elements must serve a broader 
purpose: thus, through the subjoining of fifth 
and fourth to give a sequence fah-doh-fah, 
with the implication of the tonal functions 
tonic-dominant-tonic, he discerns the existen- 
tial threefold unity of past-present-future, sug- 
gesting that one may recognize an analogy to 
the being of God—‘that which is is, has been, 
and is to come’ (p. 175). If this example sug- 
gests too elevated a character to the undertak- 


movement of 


ing, however, his human concerns range across 
more accessible fields: from electronic music to 
the properties of the tenor saxophone (the 
saxophone being introduced as the only new 
instrument to come into the orchestral family 
since the Classic era) of which one may read, in 
connection with its sensual jazz associations, 
that its melody ‘spans the syncopations with- 
out faltering as the phallus spans the spasms 
of coitus and with the same physical reality’ 
(p. 109). Lest Part 2 be thought anti-climactic 
after this, its approach is just as comprehensive 
and it takes up another third of the content (the 
rest being given to the Notes Marginales which 
amplify every aspect of the main text). Leaving 
aside Hans von Bulow’s familiar dictum ‘in the 
beginning was rhythm’, Ansermet returns to 
intervals as the starting point for a historical 
survey which first avoids the Western tradition; 
his interest in Hindu music immediately links 


him to a French musician of a later generation, 
Olivier Messiaen. In turn, his survey of the 
development of Western art music is linked 
throughout to matters of ethos and national 
characteristic, ending with the resurgence of 
French music in the work of Debussy and Satie 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 

For Ansermet, contemporary music with all 
its problems begins with the next generation, 
that of Stravinsky and Schoenberg and his 
school. His central opposition to Stravinsky 
was that he saw his primary consideration as 
the act of composition rather than the expres- 
sion of feeling. Thus his music could never 
have the same value as that of the great era 
Bach to Debussy. Contrary to popular as- 
about the method, 
however, Schoenberg could not as easily be 
accused of formalism, and Ansermet is quick to 


sumptions 12-note 


stress as much; he actually characterizes him as 
Stravinsky’s exact opposite, whose ‘aesthetic 
is determined by his feeling’. Still, despite 
Ansermet’s sympathies with Schoenberg’s deep 
relation to the past, it was to the more acces- 
sible lyricism of Berg and his rapprochement 
with tonality to which he turned for the best 
fruits of the master’s 12-note method. Webern, 
his other coeval, merits scarcely a page, to say 
nothing of Boulez. Perhaps had Ansermet lived 
to observe the monotonies of the new tonality 
he might, like Stravinsky, have found rarer 
beauties in Webern—and doubtless Stravinsky 
would not have been convinced that such a 
luminous work as his Requiem Canticles was 
in some sense less God-reflective than his Sym- 
phony of Psalms. Still, a great figure’s limi- 
tations are always as interesting as his or her 
strengths, and Ansermet’s work offers a rare 
example of the blend of speculation and techni- 
cal observation in a fascinating period of 
change. 

MICHAEL MUSGRAVE 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


Creativity and the Philosophy of C.S. Peirce. By 
DOUGLAS R. ANDERSON. Martinus Nijhoff. 
1987. pp. 177. £32.50. 

In THIS work Douglas Anderson develops a 

Peircean account of artistic creativity. The ac- 

count is supposed to follow from the internal 

logic of Peirce’s philosophy rather than to have 
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been advocated by Peirce himself. However, 
though Peirce tended to keep off aesthetics 
with a respectful insistence on his own 
inadequacies in this area, there are, it is con- 
tended, some explicit adumbrations of such a 
view by Peirce himself. 

The account of artistic creativity proceeds by 
drawing an analogy between it and two activi- 
ties on which Peirce had a good deal to say. 
There is first the activity of the scientific inves- 
tigator, and secondly the activity of God as 
creator of the universe. Illumination is also 
sought by reference to Peirce’s basic conceptual 
categories, of ‘firstness, secondness, and third- 
ness’. i 


In order to use these analogies much of the 


work is devoted to an exploration of Peirce’s 
treatment of these three themes. 

Scientific investigation, according to Peirce, 
proceeds on the basis of three types of inter- 
related reasoning: abduction, deduction and 
induction. In abduction the mind responds to 
some phenomenon, which produces surprise 
or wonder, by the formulation of a hypothesis. 
The canons of abduction put some constraints 
upon the hypotheses which are permissible but 
basically it is a creative process the results of 
which are not dictated by what is being ex- 
plained. Deduction is the clarification of the 
hypothesis (typically in alternative more pre- 
cise forms) by drawing out some of the details 
of the infinitude of what must observably be 
the case if the hypothesis is true. Induction is 
the testing of the hypothesis by observations 
which do or do not conform to its deduced 
consequences. 

This (as the author allows) is essentially the 
hypothetico-deductive method of conjecture 
and refutation of which Karl Popper has 
become the most prominent advocate. Ander- 
son discusses certain differences between Pop- 
per and Peirce, in particular the fact that for 
Peirce, unlike Popper, abduction or hypothesis 
is a form of reasoning, though one in which the 
premisses (specifying the surprising fact being 
explained) only put constraints upon, without 
determining, the conclusion (the hypothesis). 

For the Peircean aesthetic artistic creativity is 
analogous. Whereas abduction starts off from 
some surprising phenomenon which it seeks to 
explain, artistic creation sets off from some 


emotional unease with the world which it seeks 
to remove by the creation of an art object 
which at first will exist for its creator only ina 
very vague form. His attempt to make this 
vague object into a more precise one (physi- 
cally or otherwise) corresponds to deduction, 
and his judgement as to whether, in some poss- 
ible end product of the process, he has made an 
object through which he can remove the orig- 
inal unease in himself and in others who have 
felt it corresponds to induction, the testing of 
the work of art. However, whether the work 
of art is successful or not turns, not on its hav- 
ing truth in the correspondence sense in which 
a hypothesis does, but rather on its truth as 
‘self-adequacy’ (which, when the analogy with 
divine creativity is introduced, is further 
explained as correspondence with itself as a 
telos). This is discussed in terms of Peirce’s 
forbidding terminology of icons, hypo-icons, 
etc. 

Peirce’s account of divine creativity supplies 
the second analogy of aesthetic creation. God 
was engaged initially in a mere contemplation 
of vague sheer qualities (firstness) which did 
not properly exist. Out of this firstness he 
made a world with existing interacting things 
(secondness) which could be understood by 
mind as governed by law (thirdness). The 
qualities he contemplated stimulated him to 
this creation, but did not determine what it 
would be in detail, and throughout cosmic 
history what he has made up till then never 
absolutely settles how he will proceed there- 
after, so that there is an element of creative 
chance in the world: There is, however, a 
gradual move towards the definiteness implied 
by secondness and thirdness under the guid- 
ance of a partly indeterminate telos towards 
which’ God reaches with agapistic love. How- 
ever, firstness does not belong only to the 
initial stage, for God seeks always to make out 
of the other categories (interacting things fall- 
ing under intelligible law) fresh qualitative 
wholes, thus a richer form of firstness. And his 
creative activity follows the patterns of abduc- 
tion, deduction and induction as in human aes- 
thetic creation. It is thus that for Peirce himself 
human aesthetic creativity, responding to 
vague qualities of feeling through the forma- 
tion of an initially indeterminate goal which is 
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gradually actualized, partly through chance, in 
a determinate novel qualitative whole, could be 
illuminated by an adequate theology, while for 
Anderson a Peircean aesthetic can be derived 
from that theology, adequate or otherwise. 

This work makes some contribution to the 
clarification of Peirce’s views on abduction and 
on God, quite apart from their application to 
aesthetic questions and can (I think) be taken as 
a reliable and fairly helpful guide to them, 
though, for those not involved in the specialist 
debates of Peirce scholars, there is an inordinate 
amount of discussion of variant interpretations 
of Peirce’s positions. Personally I gained some 
clarification on Peirce’s views on scientific 
enquiry, though the murkiness which the cate- 
gories of firstness, secondness, and thirdness 
present to my mind (especially when utilized in 
such constructions as ‘a first of a third’) was not 
much reduced. The author repeats the com- 
mon claim today that Peirce outshines all his 
American contemporaries, a claim I think quite 
unjust to several of them. 

So far as its contribution to aesthetics goes, it 
seems sound as to what can be drawn from 
Peirce on the topic. How far it illuminates the 
question of aesthetic creativity I, being no aes- 
thetician, hesitate to say, but my feeling would 
be that it casts some, but not unduly much, 
light upon it. 

T.L.S. SPRIGGE 
University of Edinburgh 


The Body in the Mind: The Bodily Basis of Mean- 
ing, Imagination, and Reason. By MARK JOHN- 
son. Chicago U.P. 1987. pp. 233. £21.95. 

In THs book, Mark Johnson elaborates and 

defends what in Metaphors We Live By he and 

George Lakoff called an ‘experientialist’ theory 

of understanding. As in. the earlier.book, the 

villain of the piece here is ‘Objectiyism’, des- 
cribed as a set of assumptions rooted in the 

Cartesian and Kantian traditions, according to 

which ‘the humanness (the human embodiment) 

of understanding has no significant bearing on 
the nature of meaning and rationality. -The 
structure of rationality: is regarded as tran- 


scending structures of bodily experience’., 


Johnson argues that .in the last decade a crisis 
- ° . sos ` 

has arisen for Objectivism, in the form of a 

collection of.empirical studies in different disci- 


plines which suggest that meaning and ration- 
ality are influenced and constrained by imagin- 
ative structures of understanding which ‘typi- 
cally depend on the nature of the human body, 
especially on our perceptual capacities and 
motor skills’. These studies, he suggests, taken 
together with 
Putnam, Rorty and others, point to a funda- 


arguments - expressed by 


mental moral: ‘any adequate account of mean- 
ing and rationality must give a central place to 
embodied and imaginative structures of under- 
standing by which we grasp our world’. The 
Body in the Mind works towards such an 
account by undertaking ‘an exploration into 
some of the more important embodied imagin- 
ative structures of human understanding that 
make up our network of meanings and give 
rise to patterns of inference and reflection at all 
levels of abstraction’. 

The imaginative structures with which John- 
son is chiefly concerned are image schemata: 
recurring patterns which emerge from and 
structure our bodily experience, and which 
‘exist at a level of generality and abstraction 
that allows them to serve repeatedly as identi- 
fying patterns in an indefinitely large number 
of experiences, perceptions, and image forma- 
tions for objects or events that are similarly 
structured in the relevant ways’. In his first four 
chapters, Johnson argues via extended descrip- 
tions of the schemata for containment, force, 
and balance that although image schemata 
emerge from and apply ‘prototypically’ to 
bodily experience, they can be ‘metaphorically 
projected’ so as to structure more abstract 
levels of cognition. Metaphor is conceived of 
here as ‘a pervasive mode of understanding by 
which we project patterns from one domain of 
experience in order to structure another domain 
of a different kind. . . . Through metaphor, we 
make use of patterns that obtain in our physical 
experience to organize our more abstract 
understanding’. Johnson argues, for example, 
that the schemata for containment, which 
emerge first from our bodily experiences of 
spatial boundedness, are metaphorically pro- 
jected so as to structure our understanding of 
argument and logical categories, thus giving 
‘inferential patterns’ such as transitivity and the 
law of the excluded middle a basis in our bodily 
experience. ‘Logical inferences’, he argues, ‘are 
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not just inexplicable structures of rationality (of 
pure reason). On the contrary, they can be seen. 
to emerge from our embodied, concrete 
experience and our problem solving in our 
most mundane affairs. The patterns of our 
rationality are tied, in part, to the pre- 
conceptual schemata that give comprehensible 
order and connectedness to our experience.’ In 
the final three chapters of the book, Johnson 
discusses the implications of this account for 
theories of 
knowledge. 
In comparing his account of metaphor with 


imagination, meaning, and 


other theories, Johnson focuses on those 
offered by Black, Davidson and Searle. He 
argues that none of these provides a satisfactory 
account of how we come to produce and 
understand metaphors, or of the creative role 
of metaphor in structuring experience, and 
suggests that we can do better by undertaking 
an exploration of metaphorical projections of 
image schemata. Put in Johnson’s terms, the 
central question here is that of why we project 
image schemata in the ways that we do; what 
grounds our metaphorical projections? His 
answer is that there is a ‘basic correlation in our 
experience’ between the source-domain and the 
target-domain, which makes the metaphorical 
projection from one to the other natural. For 
example, he argues that expressions such as Pri- 
ces keep going up and Turn down the heat suggest 
that we project the verticality or scale schema 
so as to structure our experience of quantity, 
understanding ‘more’ as ‘up’, ‘less’ as ‘down’. 
‘The explanation has to do with our most com- 
mon everyday bodily experiences- and the 
image schemata they involve. If you add more 
liquid to a container, the level goes up. If you 
add more objects to a pile, the level goes up. 
MORE and up are therefore correlated in our 
experience in a way that provides a physical 
basis for our abstract understanding of quan- 
tity.” However, it is not clear that this sort of 
appeal to ‘experiential correlation’ will be of 
much help with respect to the metaphors 
which puzzle Searle, for example, such as ‘Sally 
is a block of ice’ or ‘John is bitter’; and John- 
son’s admission that he does not have an 
adequate analysis of such metaphors is not 
encouraging. How might our bodily experi- 
ences of temperature and taste be correlated 


with our experiences of personalities and 
psychological .states? Johnson needs to say 
much. more than he does here to show that an 
exploration of ‘the image-schematic grounding 
of metaphorical projection’ is likely to be more 
illuminating with respect to these central cases 
of metaphor than Searle’s appeal to ‘facts about 
our sensibility’ or talk of 
‘intimation’. 


Davidson’s 


A more general difficulty with Johnson’s 
account of ‘embodied understanding’ is that his 
claim that image schemata are structures which 
emerge from and apply primarily to bodily 
experience is never convincingly established. In 
Chapter 4, for example, he argues that the fact 
that we talk of sculptures, paintings, colours, 
psychological states, arguments, and so on in 
terms of balance reveals that ‘we structure and 
understand a domain of one kind (here, the 
psychological/perceptual) in terms of structure 
projected from a domain ofa different kind (here, 
the physical/gravitational) ... We may not 
consciously experience a metaphorical projec- 
tion, but our experience of balance in the figure 
presupposes such a projection’. The plausibility 
of this argument depends on Johnson’s being 
able to establish that the balance schema, the 
structure in question here, is in fact primarily 
or prototypically a structure of bodily experi- 
ence; however, all that he offers in support of 
this claim are a few observations to the effect 
that ‘balancing is an activity we learn with our 
bodies and not by grasping a set of rules or 
concepts’, and the thought that the experience 
of bodily equilibrium plays a crucial and early 
role in our coming to understand the notion of 
systemic balance. While both points may be 
granted, it surely does not follow that ‘the 
meaning of balance emerges in bodily experi- 
ences in which we orient ourselves within our 
environment’, or that the balance schema is a 
structure which needs to be metaphorically pro- 
jected in order be applicable to experiences 
other than these. In the absence of any better 
evidence for the essential ‘embodiedness’ of the 
balance schema than Johnson provides, to take 
our experience of balance in paintings and so 
on as evidence for metaphorical projection 
from one domain of experience to another 
seems somewhat forced; we miglft more plaus- 
ibly take that experience to suggest that the 
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balance schema is an imaginative structure 
which emerges as much from our experience 
of, say, art works as it does from our experi- 
ences of untied shoelaces and tight-rope 
walking. 

; ALEX NEILL 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


Farewell to Reason. By PAUL FEYERABEND. Verso. 

1987. pp. 327. £9.95; clothbound, £29.95. 

A coop deal of Feyerabend’s new book is not 
of direct interest to readers of this journal (at 
least qua readers of this journal). But there are 
discussions of creativity and of progress in the 
arts and much of what he says elsewhere, par- 
ticularly on expertise, has implications for the 
arts. 

Feyerabend apparently believes that ordinary 
folk are able to judge whether or not experts’ 
evidence is to be accepted. Certainly we must 
insist that an expert explain himself; it is good 
for him and it is good for us. But does it follow 
that I am in a position to challenge his advice? 
Not usually. Even to detect inconsistencies in 
what he says is not to have definite grounds. 
The appearance of an inconsistency may be 
explained by my not understanding fully what 
is involved. More often, of course, I take the 
word of an expert uncritically, without even 
knowing what arguments can be ranged 
against his views. This is a common experience 
for academics who ask the opinion of a col- 
league specializing in another area. We depend 
upon the man’s honesty. So what can we do? 
We can take a consensus amongst experts. 
Where this is not possible we can make sure 
that the expert we consult has the confidence of 
other experts. We can check whether or not he 
has an interest in giving us the advice he does 
give. Finally we can check the reliability of his 
opinions by seeing how they work out. So I am 
reluctant to pay a doctor to examine me 
privately because then he has a pecuniary inter- 
est in the operation he advises. And if his 
patients commonly die I will go elsewhere. All 
these are fairly elementary matters which can 
be found in many textbooks. In fact what seem 
to me to be the best parts of this book are on 
the history of science. But my judgement 
of their valué is not worth taking seriously 
because I am not an expert on the history of 


science and all the time I had the nagging sus- 
picion that somebody who was would find 
Feyerabend’s defence of Cardinal Bellarmine 
against Galileo tendentious. 

The more general features of this book are its 
attack on objectivity and reason. The com- 
plaints about experts and élitism are part of 
this. The title of the book indicates that Feyer- 
abend relates all this to the sovereignty of 
reason. He suggests that reason, and its cognate 
concept, rationality, are defined either in terms 
of content or method. Feyerabend is properly 
suspicious of the first because it suggests that 
irrationality is a failure to share certain of our 
ideas. We may also concede that there are no 
universal and binding standards for knowledge 
that are context-free. But why this should be 
equated with the rejection of reason I do not 
see. Feyerabend is sufficiently persuaded of the 
value of reason to try, however unsuccessfully, 
to argue his case here and I should have 
thought that the importance of argument is 
precisely what the sovereignty of reason is all 
about. 

In Feyerabend’s view, to reject reason and 
objectivity is to embrace relativism. He offers 
many separate characterizations of relativism, 
most of which could not, in any reasonable 
person’s wildest imaginings, be construed as 
relativism. Rr identifies it with investigating 
other cultures, R2 with giving equal opport- 
unities to other views, R3 with giving ‘equal 
rights to other views, and so on. On pages 87- 
88 Feyerabend considers a more sophisticated 
argument for objectivity (sophistication is very 
much a relative matter in this book). The 
objectivist claim being considered is that while 
success may be culture-dependent the validity 
of the laws we discover 
dependent. This is certainly the position that a 


is not culture- 


realist would take. Feyerabend's reply is that 
nobody has shown that laws can be found 
independently of a certain culture or that they 
can be expressed outside certain concepts. In 
fact the realist can concede this; from the fact 
that certain: concepts are required we should 
not conclude that what is described in their 
terms is not part of the world. After all, a 
realist can allow that there are features of the 
world which are as yet unintelligible to us 
because we do not have the concepts. 
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Where ideas conflict the difference may be 
resolved by power, theory or by open ex- 
change (p. 25). The theoretical approach, says 
Feyerabend, is conceited, superficial, ignorant 
and incomplete. These charges are then 
elaborated. Now the initial response must be 
that any attempt to resolve a conflict must be in 
terms of some overall ideas about the domain. 
If this is not a theoretical approach what is? A 
more reasonable position is that he has des- 
cribed the bad theoretician than characterized 
theory in general. For theory answers to a deep 
wish in human beings to explain and to unify 
our knowledge in an aesthetically satisfying 
way. A more plausible but less startling doc- 
trine is surely that bad theory is unwelcome 
and good theory to be valued. 

Instead of the tyranny of theory or the use of 
violence, Feyerabend advocates the open ex- 
change of views. The pluralism of a multi- 
cultural world allows many different ideas to 
compete for our attention and this is preferable, 
he thinks, to the monotony of a westernized 
world. But it is at least relevant that Western 
societies are very diverse in the smorgasbord of 
ideas they offer. It is true that Western cultural 
hegemony is hard to resist but this is partly a 
matter of the possession of economic power, It 
is certainly likely that western society is 
culturally richer and more fecund than the 
societies it replaces. In any case if open 
exchange is thought to be the value of a variety 
of cultures then it should be retorted that the 
thought of an open exchange of views is as 
abhorrent to most of them as it is to the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. Has Feyerabefid the 
slightest idea just how intolerant most societies 
are of any ideas which are not reçue? They want 
to proselytizé, not to exchange views. 

For Feyetabend there is no bottom line. 
Even racism and Nazism should survive. So he 
will not try to censor Fascist views nor try to 
prevent people holding them. This is partly a 
matter of his objections to moral realism. The 
belief that these are evil is a matter of inclina- 
tion, he says. This is obnoxious poppycock. It 
makes it sound as though anti-semitism is on 
the same level as a distaste for cider as against 
beer. If murdering children because of their 
race is not evil, I don’t know what is. We pass 
to a world in which concepts of morality begin 


to look utterly miasmic. These things are evil 
and there’s an end on it. Less reprehensibly, he 
seems to regard the existence of holders of 
these beliefs as being as important as say the 
existence of many different flora and fauna are 
to ecology. Certainly it is interesting to know 
that these views are held. But the views do not 
die if nobody holds them. We can still read 
about Mithraism. I think the world would be a 
much better place if Khomeini, Falwell, the 
Pope and Ian Paisley did not hold the views 
they do. 

Feyerabend is also sentimental. He speaks of 
‘wonderful young people’ turned into colour- 
less and self-righteous copies of their teachers. I 
expect some young people are wonderful and I 
am sure that many teachers are bad. I am 
equally sure that many young people are 
intolerant and foolish. they 
improve and sometimes teachers should be 
given the credit. 

All in all, this book does confirm Feyer- 
abend’s general dislike of the Western intellec- 
tual establishment and fondness for all things 
third-worldly. In order to publish a book as 
bad as this it is necessary first of all to be a 
famous American star, in the intellectual world 
if not in Hollywood. 


Sometimes 


R.A. SHARPE 
Saint David’s University Colle e, Lampeter 


Sartre: The Necessity of Freedom. By CHRISTINA 
HOWELLS. Cambridge U.P. 1988. pp. 286. 
£30. 

Tuis Is one ofa series of books published under 

the general heading: ‘Major European Authors’. 

The general preface states that the aim of the 

series is ‘to keep the classics of European 

Literature alive and active’ (vii) but this 

volume, along with only three others of the 

twenty-one so far published in the series, has as 
its subject a writer whom most would consider 

a philosopher first and a literary figure second. 

It is clear that Howells sees Sartre as a major 

philosophical figure and, even where she is 

dealing with the literature, her reading is 
philosophical. Out of a total of nine chapters 
only two, one on the novels and another on the 
drama, deal directly with Sartre's literary out- 
put, and the treatment here is in terms of the 
surrounding chapters which are on the early 
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and the late philosophy, the ethics, the literary 
theory, the psychoanalysis and the biographies. 

Of course, seeing Sartre primarily as a liter- 
ary figure is one way of marginalizing his 
philosophy and Howells is clearly concerned 
about the rejection of Sartre which has over- 
whelmed his thought since his death. She calls 
this a ‘cacophony of polemical criticism’ and 
suggests that ‘the aggression may well be con- 
sidered a form of self defence’ and ‘a necessary 
but transitional stage in the. assessment of a 
major thinker’ (194). Her final eight pages is a 
defence of Sartre against attacks on him by 
Derrida who she considers owes more to Sartre 
than he is prepared to admit. The book is in 
large part a defence of Sartre against these 
attacks. 

Howells sees Sartre as obsessed by the prob- 
lem of freedom. In the very first sentence of the 
book she tells us that: ‘as philosopher, drama- 
tist, novelist, critic and moralist Sartre’s major 
preoccupation was, throughout his life, always 
the same—freedom’ (1) and she allows this 
problem to inform each of her individual chap- 
ters as she deals with the different aspects of his 
output. 

Perhaps this plan of campaign is why the 
whole book seems to centre around the chapter 
on -Sartre’s literary theory. This is where 
literature and philosophy meet and is the 
book’s most substantial chapter. The main 
question dealt with here—that of the relation 
between and interdependence of imagination 
and perception—crops up in all the other chap- 
ters in one form or another. It is here that his 
philosophy and creative writing are brought 
together and it is here that Sartre’s whole pro- 
ject stands or falls. And it also involves the 
question of freedom. As Howells writes: ‘The 
act of perception implies the possibility of 
imagining more than can in fact be taken in by 
it is this possibility which 
provides the key to Sartre’s conception of hu- 
man freedom’ (11). This key chapter maps 
Sartre’s steady move towards the acceptance of 
poetry and imagination which he had earlier 
downgraded and it points up the problem of 
the committed writer who accepts the priority 
of a kind of writing that ‘does not set out 
directly to teach or change the world’ (144). 
Sartre’s prime example is Flaubert who ‘can 


the senses and... 


reveal the true only through creation in the 
domain of the unreal’ (144) yet can none the 
less be politically committed and effect change. 
To solve this little dilemma the reader is direc- 
ted in a note to a couple of Sartre’s texts which 
possibly will not satisfy her. 

Howells does not hesitate to be critical where 
necessary, for instance about ‘Que’est-ce que la 
Littérature?’ where she calls the shifts from one 
subject to another ‘suggestive and exciting’ but 
adds that they are ‘more like the sleight of hand 
of a conjuring trick than serious philosophical 
argument’ (29), and she points out the con- 
tradictions in his ‘l’Existentialisme est un Hu- 
manisme’ and notes Sartre’s own rejection of 
it. But this is not so much a failure of Sartre’s 
but the failure implicit in any attempt to write 
an existential ethics. Howells writes: ‘What 
Sartre’s ethical reflections have perhaps in the 
end revealed is not simply the internal con- 
tradictions of an attempt to found an existential 
ethics, but rather the necessity of ethical deferral 
and difference in a world where an original 
foundation would mean the end of freedom’ 
(45). Her chapter heading is ‘Notes for an 
Ethics’. 

She shows both affection for and a wide 
knowledge of her subject and manages to write 
lucidly on topics which are far from easy 
without sacrificing subtlety. It is clear through- 
out that Howells has a high estimation of 
Sartre. This comes out in the slightly defensive 
tenor which is very apparent and the lucid per- 
suasiveness with which she deals with the diffi- 
cult aspects of Sartre’s thinking. 

There is a useful chronological biography 
which stretches over seven pages. All quo- 
tations in the body of the text are in the original 
French and these are translated in an appendix. 
For the general reader who has no French it 
might have been more immediately readable to 
have reversed this but it is very nice to have 
both. There is also a useful bibliography. The 
layout is user-friendly and this goes for the text 
as well. 3 

DAVID POLLARD 
University of Essex 
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The Romantic Ethic and the Spirit of Modern Con- 
sumerism. By COLIN CAMPBELL. Basil .Black- 
well. 1987. pp. 301. £25. 

CONSUMING DESIRE and the desire to consume 

are topics of much debate. Explanations of the 

market range from Lacanian psychoanalysis, 
through Foucault’s theory of desire constructed 
in discourse, to the Marxist theory of needs and 
desires generated by revolutions of production. 

Colin Campbell mentions Freud fleetingly, 

Lacan not at all, ignores Foucault and attacks 

one-sided Marxist concentration on produc- 

tion. Production follows demand stimulated by 
desire. As his title suggests, Dr Campbell’s 
point of departure is Weber’s classic thesis.link- 
ing Protestantism and the spirit of capitalism. 
The impetus towards the rapid changes in 
fashion and increasing consumption which 
marked the onset of modernity lay in the realm 
of ethics. The eighteenth century saw a shift 
from traditional to modern hedonism, spring- 
ing not from Weber’s ascetic Protestantism 
with its values of rationality, industry and 
achievement, but from a contrasting current in 

Protestantism, the sentimental and optimistic 

cult of benevolence. This religiously based ethic 

of feeling evolved into the Romantic ideal of 
character as individualistic sensibility; taste 


` took on spiritual significance; the beautiful 


became the good. Romanticism gave birth to 
autonomous imaginative hedonism, a new 
mode of feeling which is the key to modern 
consumerism. The consumer projects onto 
new products the idealized . pleasure ex- 
perienced in day-dreaming. In day-dreaming 
desiring in itself, as distinct from its satisfac- 
tion, becomes pleasurable, a state of enjoyable 
discomfort. Delayed gratification prolongs im- 
agined pleasure. Consumerism is not crudely 
materialistic or sensual but is fuelled by the 
diffuse desires of the imagination. That the 
consumed commodity so often disappoints 
does not quench desire. Rather, such tension 
between illusion and reality creates the dynamic 
search for new objects on which to focus 
pleasurably uncomfortable longing. Romantic 
ideas about art ensured a supply of new cultural 
products and artistic Bohemia served to chal- 
lenge convention, expand taste and stimulate 


— the search for novelty. 


o“ 


The thesis has affinities with Freudian stress 


on illusion and unassuageable desire, suggest- 
ing the origins of Freud’s theories in Romanti- 
cism, as Dr Campbell argues. That the Roman- 
tic ethic should engender consumerism would 
have shocked the poets who lamented the 
waste of our powers in getting and ‘spending. 
But unrestrained commercialism, Dr Campbell 
argues, can go hand-in-hand with intense 
moral idealism interfused with the pursuit of 
pleasure and self-expression, as in the 1890s, 
the 1920s and the 1960s. Such seeming incon- 
gruity between ideal intention and commercial 
outcome shows forth the irony of history or 


` the ‘cunning of reason’ (p. 209), a phrase 


attributed here to someone called Mitzmann. It 
was first coined by Hegel, however, as die List 
der Vernunft. There is indeed an idealist favour 
to Dr Campbell’s thesis. Dr Campbell is sca- 
thing about the scholastic debate on the direc- 
tion of causality between the ideal and the 
material, but terms such as historical irony or 
the cunning of reason, though colourful, are 
scarcely illuminating. If Marxism is one-sided, 
Dr Campbell leans rather far to the other side 
in asserting a movement of ideas with little 
explanation of how they are translated into 
economic practice. Other technical problems 
concern historical geography and the use of fic- 
tion as evidence. Dr Campbell locates the ethi- 
cal roots of consumerism in eighteenth-century 
Protestant England, the institution of Bohemia 
in nineteenth-century Catholic France. How 
idea and institution are connected remains 
obscure. The author relies heavily on Jane 
Austen’s Sense and Sensibility as evidence for the 
shift of feeling between 1750 and 1770. (Austen 
is missing from the index and references to the 
novel are not fully indéxed.) He notes the 
satiric element but otherwise writes as if the 
novel were a transparent window on to a period 
whose highpoint was over before Austen was 
born. 

Dr Campbell lays a heavy weight on the 
anti-institutional institution of Bohemia to 
explain the generation of new desires. The 
thesis has a Marcusean, sixties flavour in its 
anti-puritan coupling of ethics and pleasure and 
its relatively optimistic evaluation of Bohemia- 
led consumption. But in the late eighties, amid 
yuppie-led consumption, it is hard to discern 
any originating ethical impulse or even cun- 
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ning of reason in the blatant global exploitation 
entailed by the pleasures of the first world. In 
the sexual field too the argument is bland. Dr 
Campbell suggests that the puritan ethic of 
achievement and the romantic ethic of sen- 
sibility have traditionally been regarded as 
masculine and feminine respectively, but that 
in practice the latter has meant more for young 
males than for women: the very effort to 
inculcate masculinity provokes the romantic 
reaction in boys. That is to say, both ethics 
subsist within overarching patriarchy. None 
the less, Dr Campbell argues that a decreasing 
power differential between the sexes will make 
the feminine romantic ethic more important. 
Such faith in a combination of idealism, pleasure 
and emancipation again strikes a swinging-six- 
ties note. Dr Campbell does not pursue the 
question of female desire in the light of his 


< main thesis linking the romantic ethic and con- 


sumerism. In the eighties, as more women are 
pushed out of consumption into poverty and 
the era of post-feminism is proclaimed, female 
desire is endlessly wooed and stimulated in the 
name of ideal looks, ideal homes, ideal love 
affairs, ideal children. Pleasure is stage- 
managed to reinforce femininity. As Rosalind 
Coward suggests in Female Desire, the 
pleasure/desire axis all too often sustains social 
forms which reproduce sexual inequality. In 
sum, although Dr Campbell’s thesis is intrigu- 
ing and has that ambitious sweep of argument 
characteristic of the recent Weberian trend, it 
expresses a spirit of the sixties rather than the 
eighties. 

ELIZABETH BOA 


University of Nottingham 
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BAUMGARTEN’S AESTHETICS: 


| A POST-GADAMERIAN REFLECTION 
l Nicholas Davey 


INTRODUCTION 
THOUGH THE rationalist ideals of clarity (claritas) and distinctness (distinctionis) 
inspire Baumgarten’s thinking, the opposite attributes characterize the 
reception and transmission of his thought. Aesthetic liturgy may proclaim him 
as the discipline’s father but suçh a credo is wishful rather than factual. According 
to Copleston, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson had previously written of aesthetics 
inal] but name.! Also, what is known of Baumgarten’s Aesthetica is fragmentary 
and incomplete. When Baumgarten died in 1762 only the first chapter of the first 
half of the work lay complete. What is proclaimed as the Aesthetica is for the 
most part founded upon earlier material such as the Meditationes de nonnullis ad 
poema (1735), the Metaphysica (1739) and the Philosophia Generalis (1742). If the 
sources are confused, so too is the critical literature. Croce deprecates 
Baumgarten for subordinating aesthetic experience to logic, Cassirer applauds 
his validation of the autonomy of aesthetics and Gadamer is strangely negligent 
of the moving spirit of the tradition of systematic aesthetics which Truth and 
Method seeks to ‘overcome’.3 Yet, even if sources and critical judgement were 
consistent, any attempt to disinter Baumgarten’s thinking would have to deflect 
the onslaught Nietzsche made on historicism in his essay ‘On the Use and 
Disadvantage of History’. If the works of the past are to be presented according 
to canons of exegesis and appraisal contemporaneous with them, the resultant 
understanding will be outmoded or irrelevant in the present world. Nietzsche 
insists that the study of the past must rest upon present preoccupations not so 
that it is formed in our image but to provide a perspective upon contemporary 
preoccupations. In this context, Gadamer has spoken of understanding not as 
the reconstruction of the past but as the thoughtful mediation of past and present 
(TM 150). It is, accordingly, a contemporary problematic that motivates this 
reflection upon Baumgarten. 

Habermas’ review of Gadamer’s Truth and Method has provoked a debate 
concerning the truth value of interpretation in aesthetics and hermeneutics now 
extended far: beyond the original protagonists. How can the truth of an 
interpretation be determined? Can the truth-claims of a work of art be 
legitimated? What guarantee can be given that the traditions which nurture 
works of art are authentic? Can conflicting interpretations and truth-claims 
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within an art tradition be reconciled? Twenty-eight years after the publication of 
Gadamer’s magnum opus these questions still linger. Betti and Hirst defend the 
possibility of truth in interpretation by building a conception of the art-work- 
in-itself. Habermas asserts the rights of truth against what he takes to be 
Gadamer’s relativistic tendencies by envisaging an ideal of undistorted 
communication. Gadamer is equally attacked by the anti-modernists Foucault 
and Derrida not for his apparent relativism but precisely for a postulation of 
truth within tradition which approximates to the Husserlian concept of the 
thing-itself (Sache selbst). The aim of this paper is to suggest that Baumgarten’s 
notion of aesthetic truth promises a means which will allow aesthetics and 
hermeneutics to extricate itself from the bewildering complexities of Gadamer’s 
treatment of truth and interpretation. This suggestion has some surprising 
consequences. 

In his phenomenological analysis of hermeneutic experience, Gadamer speaks 
of an ‘openness to the other’, which ‘includes the acknowledgement that I must 
accept some things that are against myself (TM 324). He might equally have 
said that it is not only the present that puts itself ‘at risk’ within any mediation 
with the past but the past too. Once Baumgarten’s thinking is brought to bear 
upon the Gadamerian problematic, the Baumgarten who emerges is not just the 
astute analyst of sensuous experience but a philosopher deeply informed about 
hermeneutic theory, who structures his examination of aesthetics with 
procedures and terms now recognized as belonging to the conceptual heartland 
of hermeneutics. It is extraordinary that these elements within Baumgarten’s 
philosophy have not, to my knowledge, been fully commented on before. Even 
Cassirer, whose phenomenological sympathy is so responsive to Baumgarten’s 
aesthetic analysis, fails to register the connections. These connections have 
serious consequences for one of Gadamer’s seminal claims. In Truth and Method 
his analysis of the inappropriacy of the Kantian account of aesthetic disposition 
for understanding the meaning of an art work concludes with the imperious 
assertion, ‘Aesthetics has to be absorbed into hermeneutics’ (TM 146). 
However, in the light of the link between Baumgarten and hermeneutics, it 
would appear historically that, rather than overcoming aesthetics, Gadamer’s 
hermeneutic aesthetics looks back to and re-establishes a continuity with the 
precedent established by his predecessor. 

The consequences of applying Baumgarten’s notion of aesthetic truth to the 
Gadamerian problematic of truth and interpretation will be threefold: (1) It 
provides a criterion of aesthetic truth which neither involves objectivist notions 
of the work-in-itself or as intended (Betti and Hurst), nor falls prey to the nihilist 
onslaught of Foucault and Derrida upon the truth-claims of hermeneutics. (2) 
Baumgarten’s aesthetics has little to do with what it is so often taken to be, 
namely, the study of passive sensuous responses but is actively bound up with 
the hermieneutic questions of structure, interpretation and significance. (3) 
Gadamer’s claim to overcome aesthetics by absorbing it with hermeneutics 
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must be treated circumspectly. It is no doubt a charge Gadamer would warm to, 
for his critique of Kantian aesthetics results in a fusion of aesthetics and 
hermeneutics which does not overcome the discipline as he claims but explicitly 
returns it to its implicit beginnings in Baumgarten. The above, then, is the 
outline of the paper. Part One will elaborate the problem which Baumgarten’s 
aesthetic is applied. Part Two will expose the relationship between Baumgarten 
and hermeneutics. Part Three will examine Baumgarten’s notion of aesthetic 
truth and suggest how it might be applied to the Gadamerian problematic. Part 
Four will consider the wider implications for aesthetics which emerge from the 
central argument. 


PART ONE: GADAMER AND THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH AND INTERPRETATION 

Part of the undoubted genius of Gadamer’s argument is that in its 
combination of two pivotal ideas—the fusion of horizons (Horizontverschmel- 
zung) and the dialectical conception of unity and difference interwoven with his 
notion of tradition—it disposes of the key problems which incapacitate 
Dilthey’s historicist hermeneutic: methodological solipsism and the quest to 
eliminate the relativism of subjective interpretation. First, Dilthey’s cognitive 
theory is grounded in a knowing ‘subject’ representing and interpreting the 
cultural world through the web of his historically acquired but psychologically a 
priori cultural categories. Because this implies that the historical world is 
constituted in a subject’s knowing consciousness, Dilthey cannot fend off the 
charge either that he has dislodged the subject from the actual historical world (if 
history is grounded representationally in the subject how can the subject appear 
in what it grounds?) or that he has reduced hermeneutic understanding to a 
‘methodological solipsism’ in which the otherness of the historical world is 
merely the projection of the subject’s consciousness. Secondly, Dilthey’s 
demand that an interpreter shed his subjective horizons in order objectively to 
immerse himself in the past destroys any historical engagement, since 
relinquishing contemporary horizons removes the ground upon which any 
interest in the past can stand. Gadamer’s indebtedness to Heidegger’s 
phenomenology allows him to sweep Dilthey’s difficulties aside. The concept of 
Horizont is coloured ontologically by Heidegger’s notion of Geworfenheit, of 
being thrown into a pre-existent cultural world. The priority of being-in-the- 
world (in-der-Welt-sein) and tradition (Uberlieferung) over subjective conscious- 
ness alleviates the danger of methodological solipsism, for as Weinsheimer 
ingeniously puts it, in the notion of phenomenological consciousness (Bewusst- 
sein) there is more Sein than bewusst.’ Furthermore, whereas Dilthey’s concept of 
undersanding seeks sameness among the culturally diverse, the links between 
Geworfenheit, Horizont and Tradition permit Gadamer a properly dialogical view 
of understanding. The latter is encapsulated in the notion of Horizontverschmel- 
. zung, which preserves the difference between interpreter and interpreted. 
Unlike their predecessors, Heidegger and Gadamer grasp sameness not as an 
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element of the subjective (knowing consciousness) but of the objective (a mode 
of Being). The sameness shared-by all is that being thrown into pre-existent 
cultural worlds differentiated by structure, outlook and prejudice. Paradoxical- 
ly, the very thing which in Dilthey’s hermeneutics is an obstacle to 
understanding—the differing prejudices of both present and past—becomes in 
Gadamer the foundation of understanding. He appears to draw on the dialectical 
axiom of unity in difference. The horizons and prejudices which differentiate 
epochs also binds them, each Weltanschauung within a culture being grasped as an 
instantiation of an underlying tradition. 

Despite its brilliant transcendence of historicist hermeneutics, Gadamer’s 
position remains strangely innocent in its vulnerability to criticism. The pivotal 
thrust of Truth and Method is reminiscent of Baumgarten’s ambition: to establish 
that aesthetic experience makes as valid a claim upon us as the methodologies of 
the natural sciences. Gadamer writes, “The fact that truth, achievable in no other 
way, is experienced in an art work constitutes the philosophical significance of 
art, which asserts itself against all rationalisation’ (TM xxviii). The issue here is 
not whether a work is demonstrably true, for that demands a legitimation 
exterior to the work, and as his essay ‘Philosophy and Poetry’ states, ‘there is no 
external standard against which they [art works] can be measured and to which 
they might correspond’.® The issue is what type of truth claim (Anspruch auf 
Wahrheit) does an art work make? The notion of art making a claim upon us 
displays Gadamer’s association with Bultmann and Marburg Theology yet, 
because he never clarifies the foundations of his unshakeable conviction that art 
conveys ‘truths’, Bernstein’s remark upon the curiosity of a book entitled Truth 
and Method never properly thematizing the question of truth appears the model 

‘of understatement.’ The second problem relates to the traditions and prejudices 
which circumscribe our culture. To request the truth status of the Buddhist 
tradition of philosophy is of course utterly superfluous. There is thankfully no 
Archimedean legislature which can judge the issue. Traditions incorporate, 
manifest and generate their own truths. The problem is how to legitimate the 
truth claims within a tradition. The issue here is that of Geworfenheit. The latter 
emphasizes the ontic priority of the cultural traditions over the subjects who are 
born into them. This makes both Heidegger and Gadamer vulnerable to the 
criticism that they have hypostatized cultural horizons as unproblematic givens 
unmediated by the agents who find themselves cast within them. In other 
words, the ontological privileging of historical tradition over historical subject 
belies a crucial point. Though no tradition is made by a single subject, traditions 
are constituted by the collective works of subjects and are therefore subject to 
the political relations that define a social body. As the cultural politics of Sufi and 
Shi'ite make painfully obvious, tradition and language can be hijacked and made 
to say things which they are not in fact saying. This has prompted Habermas to 
develop 4 theory of communicative competence which, by appealing to an ideal 
of undistorted communication, endeavours to arbitrate between competing 
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truth-claims about a tradition or work. How might Gadamer arbitrate in such 
instances? 

He repeatedly rebuffs Nietzschean perspectivism insisting that a judgement in 
favour of one interpretation is never arbitrary but governed by a criterion of 
appropriacy; that rationally attained consensus amongst a community of 
interpreters about what a tradition is saying. This is, however, circular. To 
determine the appropriacy of an interpretation by appeal to its grounding 
tradition is to assume the legitimacy of that tradition but, as we have seen, if 
traditions are not unproblematic givens but susceptible to the manipulation of 
power relations, no such assumption can be made. Though it does not resolve 
the issue of the legitimacy of the truth-claims of a tradition, Gadamer’s 
hermeneutic can avail itself of Husserl’s concept of the thing-itself (die Sache 
selbst) in order to decide between different interpretations of a work. In the 
essay, the ‘Problem of Historical Consciousness’, he states, ‘I repeat again what I 
have often insisted upon: every hermeneutical understanding begins and ends 
with the “thing itself’’,8 by which he means the subject, concern or question 
which underwrites a work. In Truth and Method Gadamer implies that, in each 
interpretation of a work, the work or thing-itself is implied. The variety of 
interpretations does not relativize the work for it is not different from any of the 


` perspectives from within which it presents itself. Viewed phenomenologically, 


the ““‘thing-in-itself”’ is . . . nothing other than the continuity with which the 
shades of the various perspectives ... pass into the another’ (TM 406). 
Unfortunately, however, this manoeuvre also fails. (1) If each tradition is 
historically open it is impossible to determine what does or does not properly 
belong to a given Sache selbst since the horizon of each cultural concern cannot be 
closed. (2) If the boundaries of each Sache selbst cannot be determined, it is 
impossible to decide what is appropriate to or truly represents a given tradition. 
(3) Traditions have no logical means of rebutting contradictory interpretations, 
since on what grounds could be a ‘true’ understanding of a tradition or Sache 
selbst be claimed? (4) If the horizons of a tradition are historically open, its central 
concern might be construed as an evolved, pragmatic consensus or truth. But it 
is precisely here that Habermas’ critique of Gadamer is so effective. If history is 
open, a tradition’s claim to truth cannot even be provisional since there is no 
historical terminus against which it might acquire its provisionality. We are 
thereby returned to a form of Nietzschean perspectivism which not only denies 
die Sache selbst per se, but reduces all associated truth-claims to ‘mere 
interpretation’. It would appear in these contexts at least, Gadamer’s thinking 
can do little to resist the onslaught of Foucault’s nihilist critique. In the Birth of 
the Clinic it might be implied-that Gadamer’s belief in art’s and tradition’s claim 
to truth “dooms us to an endless task . . . [for it] rests on the premise that speech 
is an act of “translation” . . . an exegesis which listens . . . to the Word of God, 
ever secret, ever beyond itself’.? ‘For centuries’, Foucault remarks, “we have 
waited in vain for the decision of the Word’.!° In conclusion, it can be clearly 
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seen that without a clear statement as to what the Anspruch auf Wahrheit in 


aesthetic experience and cultural tradition is, not only does Gadamer’s ability to . 


choose between competing interpretations of a work on the grounds of 
appropriacy collapse, but his entire hermencutic edifice becomes vulnerable to 
the incisive critiques of such as Foucault. Can then a notion of aesthetic truth be 
defended? Let us now turn to Baumgarten. 


PART TWO: BAUMGARTEN, HERMENEUTICS AND AESTHETICS 

The bizarrererie of discussing Baumgarten in connection with the Gadamer- 
ian problematic cannot be denied. Yet brief reflection upon the two philo- 
sophers reveals extraordinary parallels. It is not just that Baumgarten is the 
supposed father of that tradition which Gadamer secks to overcome which links 
them but (1) their mutual attempt to assert the legitimacy of aesthetic truth in the 
face of the monopolistic claims of science upon the nature of all truth. (2) Both 
thinkers suggest that the constructive ability of aesthetic experience to form 
discrete perceptual elements into wholes is an essential prelude to analytic 
thought. For existential phenomenology, significance is prior to analytic fact. 
(3) Baumgarten and Gadamer, both trained in classical languages, are 
extraordinarily sensitive to language in theological and poetic form, Baumgar- 
ten as a practising poet, Gadamer as a reader and critic. (4) Both philosophers 
adamantly maintain that the medium of both art and the truths it displays is 
solely sensuous appearance. (5) There is a clear family resemblance between 
Baumgarten’s notion of aesthetic truth as the greatest variety in unity (ordo 
plurimum in uno) and Gadamer’s deployment of die Sache selbst. Whereas for 
Baumgarten there is no aspect of a being or work that is isolated, that is, does not 
have a ratio which ties it to all the other properties, !! for Gadamer die Sache selbst 
is the continuum of all perspectival perceptions which is that work, each 
perception containing potentially every other one (TM 461). It is possible to 
dismiss such parallels as happenstance but seen in the light of more systematic 
evidence they appear almost inevitable. 

Tradition may perpetuate truths but in the case of Baumgarten, certainly not 
the whole truth. He is proclaimed the father of aesthetics and remembered as a 
sophisticated metaphysician who inspired Kant prior to his Humean turn. 
Hardly ever is Baumgarten’s contribution to hermeneutics remembered. 
Baumgarten’s contemporary, Chladenius, is normally cited in this context, yet 
in Dilthey’s essay “The Development of Hermeneutics’ appears the remark: 
‘The formal deficiencies of his [Melanchthon] work were overcome in 
Baumgarten’s hermeneutic. A second, great theological hermeneutic move- 
ment emerges in this. Through Baumgarten’s News from a Library in Halle not 
only Dutch interpreters but English free-thinkers and anthropological interpre- 
ters of the Old Testament became known in Germany.”!? Indeed, a closer 


inspectién of the Aesthetica and Metaphysica quickly reveals their hermeneutic . 


components. 
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First, Baumgarten’s thinking is peppered with references to the part-whole 
relationship. He judges the anticipation of a unity to be central in humour, the 
uniting of disparate clements to be the task of poctry and the sensation of beauty 
to rest upon a perception of wholeness in sensuous perfection. The part-whole 
relationship equally has a fundamental ontological significance for Baumgarten 
as a metaphor for the kosmos itself. 

Secondly, and of greater significance, is the place of interpretation in 
Baumgarten’s work. In Metaphysica, section 622, when he uses the term, he 
deploys the Latin hermeneutica: ‘The discipline which concerns itself with the 
sensuous knowledge of signs and corresponding representations is the aesthetics 
of signs just as does heuristics and the art of interpretation (qua, hermeneutica)’ 
(TGA 64). In section 213 he writes that: ‘Heuristics concerns itself with the 
invention of signs (de inveniendis signis), hermencutics with the knowledge of 
that signified by the signs (de cognoscendis signorum signatis)’ (TGA 97). 

In Philosophia generalis section 147 the strict Latin term interpretare is deployed. 
‘Aesthetics’ concerns itself with and develops ‘semiotics, semiology and the 
study of symbolisms’ and these entail ‘the art of interpreting sensuous images’ 
(TGA 76). In German interpretare can be rendered as deuten, to interpret or to 
expound, whilst the related term Deutung connoting interpretation, meaning or 
significance is a seminal concept in German theological and philological 
tradition of hermeneutics. What is significant about Baumgarten’s deployment 
of interpretare and hermeneutica and their German equivalents Kunst der Auslegung 
and deuten is not his use of them—that is hardly surprising given his theological 
and philological expertise—but the context of their deployment. Because 
Baumgarten continues to be presented as a representative of Cartesian 
aesthetics, his definition of aesthetics as the ‘science of knowing sensitively’ 
(scientia cognitionis sensitivae) has led to the false idea that he is solely concerned 
with the passive reception of sensuous images. To understand Baumgarten in 
such a way makes the relationship between aesthetics as the science of passively 
acquired sensuous knowledge and art as the active communication of meaning 
through sign and symbol virtually unintelligible. It is quite clear, however, that 
Baumgarten had no intention of restricting himself to such an inane description 
of aesthetics. In his principal work, Metaphysica, aesthetics is defined as scientia 
sensitivae cognoscendi et proponendi (see Met. sec. 533, TGA ix). The crucial 
addition et proponendi implies, as Hans Schweizer has shown, that Baumgarten 
conceived of aesthetics not just passively but also in the manner of antique 
poetry and rhetoric, namely, as the science of sensuous representation and 
expression (TGA viii-x). Aesthetics therefore embraces the understanding and 
interpretation of visually communicated signs (ars signandi). 

Secondly, the fusion of reception, understanding and interpretation in 
Baumgarten’s aesthetics implicitly holds the promise of releasing hermeneutics 
from its bondage to the written word. In a manner that anticipates a godd deal of 
modern semiotics, Baumgarten clearly recognizes that all signs, be they written 
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characters, visual forms or acoustic images, operate sensuously. As Meier, 
Baumgarten’s first enthusiast and advocate, argued, semiotics need not be 
limited to the study of spoken and written forms but can embrace ‘alles 
Zeichenhafte’: everything communicated by signs. What he perceived in 
Baumgarten and tried to realize more fully in his Versuch einer allgemeinen 
Auslegungskunst (1757) is a twofold expansion: (1) the extension of hermeneutics 
into an interpretative study of all signification and (2) the development of 
aesthetics from its former preoccupation with poetics and rhetoric into a study 
of all modes of signification. Baymgarten’s extension of hermeneutics thus 
entails a revolutionary expansion of aesthetics itself. Michael Jager has therefore 
argued, : 


In this great field of signs, aesthetics takes a decisive step beyond rhetorics and 
poetics and embraces other arts as, for example, the visual arts and music. 
Hermeneutics which is necessary for the interpreting rather than merely sensitively 
aware aestheticians’ understanding of ‘sensitive and beautiful’ knowledge must be 
turned towards non-verbal signs. Seen from the vantage point of ‘the claim of 
aesthetics’, Baumgarten must have presupposed the expansion of hermeneutics. 13 


There is then nothing absurd in reflecting upon Baumgarten’s aesthetics in the 
context of the Gadamerian problematic. Hermeneutics is an implicit and explicit 
component of his aesthetics. 


PART THREE: BAUMGARTEN AND THE QUESTION OF AESTHETIC TRUTH 

What does the claim to truth in an art work or tradition mean? How can the 
truth claims of conflicting interpretations be resolved? How might Baumgar- 
ten’s concept of aesthetic truth help unravel such questions? It is these issues that 
the present section will discuss. 

Baumgarten’s theory of aesthetic truth is wedded to the rationalist doctrine 
cognitio vera est realitas (TGA 6). Following Leibniz, he conceives of reality as a 
kosmos constituted by the interrelations of greater and lesser wholes. The greater 
our knowledge, the more extensive the interrelation of whole and part within it, 
the greater the order among those relations and the greater the truth, perfection, 
beauty and significance of that known (TGA 6). Ultimate truth is not a fixed 
condition but the greatest unity and variety in the total set of relations 
constitutive of reality. The impossibility of this rationalist dream is not in 
question. What is presently significant is that not only Baumgarten’s ontology 
but also his aesthetic theory is based upon a hermeneutic axiom which was later 
to prove so fundamental in the development of Dilthey’s thought: ‘die 
Zusammenhang der Dinge’ (TGA 80), the interconnection of things. However, 
the ontological novelty upon which Baumgarten’s thinking rests is a significant 
deviation from Leibnizian ontology. Sensuous knowledge for Baumgarten 
reflects a tevel of being not just inferior to the less determinate level of logic and 
reason but quite distinct from the latter since it is possessed of a degree of 
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autonomy and perfection which cannot be reduced to or adduced from anything 
else. What then is the perfection proper to the study of sensitive knowledge? 
Baumgarten’s case rests upon the conviction that say in the transition from a 
sensuous awareness of the sonority of A. minor to an analysis of pitch and sound 
waves, the mood and emotive significance of the chord is annihilated. The 
sphere of perfection appropriate to sensitive knowledge is thus that area which is 
destroyed in the passage from sensitive awareness to analytic distinctness. Yet 
rather puzzlingly, Baumgarten describes this area as a campos confusionis (field of 
confusion). The conjunction of confusion and perfection, however, reveals a 
point of considerable ingenuity. The equation of confusion with the indistinct 
suggests that what is perceived lacks clarity and distinctness. If the latter are 
equated with logical analysis, the sensuously perceived will appear in 
comparison blurred and inexact. Yet what Baumgarten terms the confused and 
Leibniz the indistinct, Descartes appraises as the clear. What this points to is that 
campos confusionis has a double value in the Aesthetica: (1) confusion in the sense of 
logical indistinctness and (2) confusion in the sense of a confluence, convergence 
or synthesis. !4 The latter may be understood by what photographers call high 
definition—the vividness of certain images lies in their confluence of bright and 
dark, in their contrast of density and opacity. Confusion has here nothing to do 
with muddle but with those indiscernible points where light, dark, clarity, 
vagueness and weight are fused within a composite whole. The science of 
sensitively knowing rests therefore on a constructive faculty which intuitively 
fuses such manifolds into a coherent whole or image. It is an ars combinationis 
which does not merely perceive aesthetic unity but constructs it. As Wessel 
comments, ‘if all the sensate parts going into a work do not contribute to the 
work as a whole, there will be no work of art because it is in the perceived unity 
that sensations are transformed from isolated perceptions. . . into being parts of 
an aesthetic objéct’.!5 The achievement of the whole rests upon an intuitively 
attained confluence of parts which Baumgarten grounds in ‘the dark perceptions 
of the soul’ (TGA 4). 
~The perfection that is appropriate to the campos confusionis is of course beauty 
. or aesthetic truth. The latter are defined as the highest degree of perfection 
possible within a plenum, that is, the maximum diversity within the maximum 
order. The ‘truth’ of an aesthetic perfection lies not in its being a true or false 
representation. In the best of all possible worlds, there cannot, strictly speaking, 
be falsity, only differing degrees of truth. The truth that appertains in aesthetics is 
therefore that combination of multiple appearances which when fused allows an object to 
appear as truly one. Though founded on the ‘dark foundations’ of non-conceptual 
intuition, aesthetic truth entails that perception of wholeness which as Nagel has 
recently put it, also makes whole. ‘Great beauty tends to unify the self .16 How 
then does Baumgarten’s conception of truth relate to the Gadamerian 
i_. problematic? ° 
i At the outset, the family resemblance between Baumgarten’s concept of truth 
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as the maximum confluence of parts within an aesthetic whole and Gadamer’s 
notion of a fusion of horizons begs recognition. Despite the contextual 
differences of both theses—Baumgarten’s concern being with how an aesthetic 
whole is constructed by and represented to a subject, Gadamer’s with the fusion 
of horizons within a whole or tradition stretching beyond the subject—both 
positions touch in relation to the question of legitimation: what justifies. the 
truth of aesthetic experience or interpretation? In his debate with Habermas, 
Gadamer curiously fell for the appropriacy of the question. Baumgarten, one 
suspects, would not. Though aesthetics as an ars analogi rationis provides a 
sensuous display of rational/divine order, Baumgarten’s insistence that each 
faculty has its own perfection implies that aesthetic truth, although commensu- 
rate with a wider order, is not underwritten by it. The truth of aesthetic 
perception lies within the perception, in the optimum degree of unity and 
variety, in everything ‘fitting’ together. Here one might initially mobilize 
Baumgarten against the critics of Gadamer. Is it not ridiculous to ask which is 
the truer interpretation of Schubert’s piano sonatas, Brendel or Schnabel’s? 
Baumgarten’s conception of truth does not settle any question of legitimation 
but it can offer an aesthetic criterion for such a decision. Yet, in fact, Gadamer’s 
critics are in a stronger position than is often supposed, for it is not absurd, as the 
authentic music movement has pointed out, to ask questions about the 
legitimacy of what passes muster as nineteeth-century romantic piano playing. 
Furthermore, rather than assisting his position, Gadamer’s arguments soon 
expose the limitations of Baumgarten’s position. Gadamer can easily uncover 
the subjectivist structure of Baumgarten’s thinking, let alone its neglect of the — 
historical conditions which give rise to the aesthetic disposition. This places a 
restriction upon Baumgarten’s concept of aesthetic truth but it does not refute it. 
An understanding of the conditions which determine why something is held 
true does not necessarily refute the truth of that held to be true. If, then, 
Baumgarten’s position can be incorporated within Gadamer’s, how can 
Baumgarten’s aesthetics assist the Gadamerian problematic? It can do so by 
being shifted on to another level of debate. 

Baumgarten and Gadamer share the conviction that aesthetic experience, 
intuition and the insights of taste are anterior to conceptual analysis. Quoting 
Schiller, Cassirer remarks of Baumgarten’s stance, ‘Only through the moming 
gates of the beautiful does thought enter the land of truth’.!” For Gadamer, too, 
the perception of significance and meaning is phenomenologically prior to the 
abstractions of factual analysis. Curiously, Baumgarten and Gadamer accept 
unquestioningly that the passage from the immediacy of significant experience 
to the anonymity of conceptual reduction involves a serious loss. The issue is, 
however, not the anteriority of aesthetic experience to rational analysis but why 
it is for the most part assumed that, once reason takes over, one cannot return to 
aesthetic’consciousness? Why in true hermeneutic fashion cannot the circle 
which commences with aesthetic intuition be closed by its return? Once rational 
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analysis ceases to provide a satisfactory way forward with regard to a certain 
problematic cannot aesthetic intuition return? In this context Baumgarten’s 
aesthetic can assist Gadamer’s difficultics 

In debating opposing interpretations of a work we have already distanced 
ourselves from an awareness of aesthetic significance. Interpretation already 
presupposes a certain distance, a prior experience of what a work has revealed to 
us. This is to a degree left behind when we try to say what it says. Pannenberg 
aptly calls this transition ‘objectification’ and insists against both Heidegger and 
Gadamer that communication rests not upon a dwelling within what a speaker 
holds as personally significant but upon our ability to separate the content of 
what a work or someone is saying from what or who is saying it in order to make 
it reproducible for another. 


Even conversation, which Gadamer takes as a paradigm of the hermeneutical event, 
always operates in statements and sets of statements and indeed without this there 
could be no communication about the same thing between the parties to a 
conversation. If one party is to understand what the other wishes to communicate, 
this presupposes the separability of the content of the communication from the 
subjective characteristics of both speaker and hearer.!8 


Interpreting a work is a mode of objectification and therefore rests upon an 
exodus from the phenomenologically prior world of significance. Such 
interpretations must be analytical in that they involve, as Baumgarten would 
have it, the continuous combination and separation of concepts. Within 
interpretation such procedures are without any point of logical termination. Neither 
is there a limit to the ways in which a word or image can be interpreted, nor can 
reason decide between competing interpretations of a word so long as they are 
coherent. There can therefore be no rational ground upon which to determine 
the truth of an interpretation. It is of course here that the nihilist attack on 
Gadamer is so effective for if one looks to reason to discover die Sache selbst, an 
irreducible presence, the ‘Word’ or as Wittgenstein has it, that ‘something 
else—the thing that cannot further be interpreted’ (Z 231), one will wait in vain. 
- All that one might receive is, as Nietzsche shows, yet further interpretations. 
Choice between them’ can only be relativistic. Yet Gadamer is implacably 
opposed to relativism and Nietzschean perspectivism. Given a certain tradition, 
he argues, certain interpretations of a work will be more appropriate than 
others. Yet this merely compounds the issue. To judge whether a reading is 
appropriate or not is already to stand beyond the immediate claims of the 
significant and have one foot in a realm susceptible to endless possibilities, 
namely, the issue as to what is or is not appropriate. The nihilist critique of truth 
in hermeneutics is thus almost invincible. Yet its invincibility remains only so 
long as a rational justification for the truth of a tradition or of competing 
.— interpretation is sought. If we step beyond the realms of rational analysis and 
“return to Baumgarten the issue need not appear so desperate. As asked above, 
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why is it that aesthetic intuition is invariably held to be prior to rational analysis? 


Cannot it not also be subsequent to conceptual analysis and offer an escape from _ 


that labyrinth? What then is being proposed? 

Ina realm where there is no logical terminus to interpretation, there can be no 
rational ground to decide between the many possibilities. But this is precisely 
the crux of the matter. Within an infinitely analysable set of possible meanings 
generated by and between which reason cannot decide, only an intuitive sense of 
aesthetic wholeness could pick out, structure and represent coherent wholes. 
Given that according to Baumgarten the ‘science of sensitive knowing’ can 
present to rational reflection aesthetically formed wholes to be subsequently 
thought on, cannot that same sense find wholeness and unity where reason amid 
its infinity of linear possibilities finds none? Cannot aesthetic intuition providea 
terminus to interpretation, make whole an interpretation when logic and reason 
cannot? Wittgenstein has made some curiously pertinent remarks in this 
context. Talking of ‘final interpretation’, he comments: “The intention’seéms to 
give the final interpretation, which is not a further sign or picture, but 
something else—the thing that cannot be further interpreted. But what we have 
reached is a psychological terminus.’!9 ‘What happens (next) is not that this 
symbol cannot be further interpreted but, I do no (more) interpreting. I do not 
interpret because I feel at home in the present picture.’ To ‘feel at home’ is to feel 
oneself able to walk into an arrangement where everything is in place within a 
coherent whole. This feeling is arguably nothing more or less-than a product of 
Baumgarten’s faculty of sensitive knowing: that mode of intuition’ which is 
non-conceptual yet can bind the disparate parts of a work or controversy into a 
whole. It is this sense which allows an interpreter in the face of endless rational 
possibilities to close an interpretation and thereby bring into being an aesthetic 
whole in which, like Wittgenstein’s form of life, everything coherently fits. The 
point of closure is where interpretation ceases. The interpreter is once again 
addressed by the work or tradition. It is that point where a work is no longer to 
be unravelled but speaks directly, embracing the interpreter as if both were ‘at 
home’ to each other. Here one may speak again of Baumgarten’s concept of 
aesthetic truth. The truth of such moments has nothing to do with legitimation 
or with the question of false or inappropriate interpretations. Such issues belong 
to the realm of objectification and analysis. It has to do with that which 
intuitively presents itself to the interpreter as simply being the case and such 
moments are, as Nietzsche was well aware, moments of ‘grand harmony’.?! In 
view of the nihilist attack on truth it might be preferable to talk of the perfection 
of an aesthetic experience rather than its truth. However, that critique does 
nothing to damage the notion of aesthetic truth in the sense that Baumgarten 
uses it. It is contended, then, that Baumgarten’s notion of aesthetic truth, 
conceived of as an intuitive sense of maximal unity and variation, gives rise to 
the possibility not of deciding between competing truth-claims or between 
opposing interpretations but of being open to the most unified, meaningful and 
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pleasing reading. It is this implicit possibility within Baumgarten’s aesthetics 
which makes his thinking so relevant to current hermeneutic and aesthetic 
debate. 


PART FOUR: A CONCLUSION 
In the essay, ‘Practical Philosophy as a Model of the Human Sciences’, 
Gadamer argues that, ‘The best definition for hermeneutics is: to let what is 
alienated by the character of the written word or by the character of being 
distantiated by cultural or historical distances speak again. This is hermeneutics: 
to let what seems to be far and alienated, speak again.’2 With deference to 
Nietzsche’s critique of historicism, this paper has modestly sought to allow 
Baumgarten to speak again within the context of a contemporary problematic in 
hermeneutics and aesthetics. The results of so doing are arguably as follows. (1) 
The idea that Baumgarten’s aesthetics is solely to do with passive sensuous 
responses must be put aside. (2) In its place must be put a notion of Baumgarten 
as an aesthetic thinker immersed within the structures and forms of hermeneu- 
tics. (3) This must in turn cast doubt on Gadamer’s claim to ‘overcome’ 
aesthetics by absorbing it within hermeneutics. It would seem that the two 
disciplines were already fused in Baumgarten’s thinking, a point that should 
prompt reflection by historians of both fields. (4) Baumgarten’s concept of 
aesthetic truth offers an escape from the problematic that Gadamer’s treatment 
of truth and interpretation has engendered. By articulating a criterion of 
perfection and completeness it enables an interpreter to close an interpretation 
where the nihilist would merely insist upon the logical openness of all 
possibilities. (5) Furthermore, because it restricts truth to a question of that 
manifold which addresses the interpreter as a whole, Baumgarten’s conception 
of aesthetic perfection can resist the nihilist accusation that any claim to truth 
. must appeal to the ‘work-in-itself, die Sache selbst, or that ‘presence’ which 
cannot further be interpreted. The great attractiveness of Baumgarten’s 
conception of truth is that it enables the interpreter to step out of the rationalistic 
strictures that Foucault.and Derrida have imposed upon Gadamer’s position 
without contravening the terms of their critique. Most important of all, however, 
. Baumgarten’s position suggests that when reason fails, aesthetic intuition can 
once more come into its own. 
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HERMENEUTICS AND MODERN 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
K. M. Newton 


THOUGH THE centrality of interpretation to literary criticism was established 
when the New Criticism became a major force in the nineteen-forties, there was 
relatively little interest in the theory of interpretation among Anglo-American 
critics during the period in which the New Criticism was most dominant. An 
indication of this is the fact that the word ‘hermeneutics’ is to be found only 
relatively recently as a common term in Anglo-American criticism. One of the 
first important works of criticism written in English to give it prominence was 
Validity in Interpretation, by E. D. Hirsch, a critic with a strong interest in 
German Romanticism and thus well aware of the significance of hermeneutics in 
the German tradition. Hirsch is an opponent both of the approach to 
interpretation associated with the New Criticism and of the Heidegger- 
influenced hermeneutics of Hans-Georg Gadamer, probably the leading 
influence on twentieth-century hermeneutic theory. Indeed, Hirsch’s book 
suggests that there are strong links between the two even though few of the 
New Critics would have been aware of this. In supporting the traditional form 
of hermeneutics, most closely associated with the work of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher and Wilhelm Dilthey, and attacking the opposed interpretative 
theory of both the New Critical tradition and Gadamer, Hirsch’s book was 
probably more influential than any other in making Anglo-American criticism 
aware of the relevance of hermeneutic theory to literary interpretation. 

The central concern of hermeneutics is the problem created by the fact that 
texts written in the past continue to exist while their authors and the historical 
context which produced them pass away in time. Reading such texts therefore 
becomes inseparable from the question of interpretation. It is with Schleier- 
macher that Hirsch particularly identifies and he quotes approvingly the 
following assertion by him: ‘Everything in a given text which requires fuller 
interpretation must be explained and determined exclusively from the linguistic 
domain common to the author and his original public’.! Hirsch accuses both the 
New Critics and Heidegger and Gadamer of accepting a doctrine of ‘semantic 
autonomy’, that is, that all written language remains independent of ‘the 
subjective realm of the author’s personal thoughts and feelings’.2 

Though Gadamer is generally concerned with hermeneutics in the wider 
sense rather than with literary interpretation, in a short article on the nature of 
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` the literary text, which he calls the ‘eminent text’, he reveals that he has strong 
affinities with the New Critics: 


A poetical work is encountered within a literary tradition or at least it merges into 
one. And it is in an essential and demanding sense a text, namely the kind of text that 
does not refer back to inner speech or spoken utterances as their fixation but, released 
from its provenance, postulates its own validity as a last court of appeal for reader 
and interpreter alike . . . What precisely does not exist in such a text is something 
that elsewhere justifies the truth claim of assertions, namely the kind of relationship 
to-‘reality’ which one is used to call ‘reference’. A text is poetic when it does not 
admit such a relation to truth at all or at best allows it only a secondary sense. This is 
the case with all texts which we classify as ‘literature’. The literary work of art 
possesses its own autonomy, and this means its explicit freedom from that question 
of truth which qualifies assertions, be they spoken or written, as true or false. 


Like the New Critics, he attaches great importance to interpretation but he sees 
the literary text as not possessing meaning in the ordinary sense: 


My thesis is that explication is essentially and inseparably bound to the poetic text 
itself, precisely because it is never to be exhausted through explication. No one can 
read a poem without penetrating ever more into understanding and this includes 
explication. Reading is explication, and explication is nothing but the articulated 
fulfilment of reading . . . Just as the word ‘text’ really means an inter-wovenness of 
threads that does not ever again allow the individual threads to emerge, so, too, the 
poetic text is a text in the sense that its elements have merged into a unified series of 
words and sounds.3 


Here one'can see clear links with the central New Critical doctrine that poetry is 
‘pseudo-statement’ in which form and content are unified and which has its own 
special claim to truth. 

Hirsch attacks Gadamer’s hermeneutics in Validity in Interpretation primarily 
because, like the New Criticism, it rejects authorial intention: “To suppose that a 
text means what its author meant is to Gadamer pure romantic Psychologismus, 
for a text’s meaning does not lie in mental processes, which are in any case 
inaccessible; but in the subject matter or thing meant, the Sache, which, while 
independent of author and reader, is shared by both’ (p. 247). Thus for 
Gadamer, in contrast to Schleiermacher and Dilthey, ‘textual meaning can 
somehow exist independently of individual consciousness’ (p. 248). Hirsch 
quotes Gadamer: ‘The meaning of a text goes beyond its author not just 
sometimes but always. Understanding is not a reproductive but always a 
productive activity’ (p. 249). For Hirsch the clear consequences of this are that all 
textual meaning is indeterminate and interpretation becomes pointless, ‘for it is 
only when a text does mean something and not just anything that interpretation 
is a plausible enterprise’ (p. 249). 

Hirsch recognizes that Gadamer’s concept of tradition is designed ¢0 exercise 
control over indeterminacy but for Hirsch ‘tradition cannot really function as a 
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stable, normative concept, since it is in fact a changing, descriptive concept. . . 
Without a genuinely stable norm we cannot even in principle make a valid 
choice between two differing interpretations, and we are left with the 
consequence that a text means nothing in particular at all’ (pp. 250-51). He is 
similarly critical of the key Gadamerian idea of ‘fusion of horizons’ by which an 
identification takes place between the perspective of the reader in the present and 
the historical perspective of the text, creating a unique perspective which is 
neither wholly one nor the other. This idea has its basis in Heidegger’s extension 
of the concept of the hermeneutic circle to embrace the existential situation of 
the individual. For Heidegger and Gadamer any attempt to break out of the 
hermeneutic circle is a denial of one’s own intrinsically historical being. Hirsch 
argues that such concepts as the fusion of horizons and the hermeneutic circle are 
irreconcilable with traditional historical criticism, which seeks to recover the 
original meaning of texts. 

Hirsch’s historicism and intentionalism are, however, founded on a view of 
the nature of language and meaning that on the surface places him closer to the 
New Critics and Gadamer than to most traditional historical critics. One of the 
key ideas he puts forward in Validity in Interpretation is that language cannot be 
pinned down toa single meaning. Ifone looks at a text as an independent piece of 
language it is open theoretically to an unlimited number of meanings. He 
contends that these multiple meanings which inhere in the language of the text 
itself can be reduced to one meaning only by recognizing that the author 
intended a particular meaning. He illustrates this point by taking two opposed 
interpretations of Wordsworth’s poem ‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal’, by 
Cleanth Brooks and F. W. Bateson, and arguing that both are equally likely if 
one considers the poem only in terms of its language. The only way of deciding 
that one interpretation is to be preferred over the other is by deciding which is 
likely to be closer to the author’s intention. Hirsch implicitly rejects the New 
Critical criterion of comprehensiveness—the interpretation to be preferred is 
that which accounts for the greatest amount of detail in the text—as being 
insufficient to decide among interpretations on the grounds that opposed 
interpretations may exhibit a similar degree of comprehensiveness. 

He also believes, however, that readers of literature have a basic desire to feel 
that a text has some relation to the preoccupations of their own time. Here he is 
closer to Gadamer than to traditional hermeneutics or to orthodox historical 
criticism since, like Gadamer, he emphasizes that the modern reader cannot and 
should not deny his or her own modernity. But he differs from Gadamer in 
arguing that a text’s modern significance should not be confused with its 
meaning. In contrast to Gadamer’s fusion of horizons, Hirsch argues that it is 
possible for a modern reader to separate the ‘meaning’ of a text—that is, its 
meaning in relation to its own time—from its ‘significance’—that is, what it 
may mean in the context of the time of later readers. 

Gadamer implicitly denies Hirsch’s distinction between meaning and 
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significance since for him we can only understand a text in relation to our own 
situation. Thus there can be no fundamental difference between meaning and 
significance. One of his major preoccupations in Truth and Method is to 
rehabilitate the concept of ‘prejudice’ from attacks upon it by the Enlightenment 
tradition of thinking, and he argues that one should accept joyfully the 
inevitability of ‘prejudice’. He has a quite different concept of understanding 
from the Schleiermacher-Dilthey tradition. It involves participation in the 
meaning of a text through confronting the text as object from one’s own 
situation. Ifa text is to live, then the reader must discover its meaning and truth 
by an existential engagement with it. To regard the meaning of a text as being 
entirely under the control of the author is to identify meaning with the author’s 
intentions and thus to avoid confronting and sharing in the meaning embodied 
in the text itself. 

Though there has been wide support among traditional historical critics for 
Hirsch’s attempt to rescue intentionality and historical meaning from the New 
Critical view of the text as an independently existing structure and from 
Gadamer’s view that interpreters are trapped in the hermeneutic circle, some of 
these critics have been worried by Hirsch’s admission that texts considered 
purely in terms of language do in fact possess semantic autonomy and that the 
meaning the author intended has only an ethical priority. Such critics are right to 


` be worried, I believe, for the concept of semantic autonomy together with the 


meaning-significance distinction creates the difficulty that Hirsch’s intentional- 
ist theory of meaning is not different in kind from that of the New Critics or 
Gadamerian hermeneutics. Indeed I shall argue that the differences between 
Hirsch and traditional hermeneutics on the one side and the New Critics and 
Gadamer on the other are less fundamental both at'the level of theory and 
practice than they seem. 

It is almost certain, for example, that the great majority of New Critics would 
be quite happy to accept Hirsch’s concept of meaning at the semantic level. Such 
critics, coming across the word ‘gales’ in Collins’s poem ‘Ode to Evening’, 
would not raise any objection to the view that what Collins meant by ‘gales’ was 
not high winds but gentle breezes. The New Critics were well aware that 
language is not static and that any understanding of the language of a poem has 
to take this into account in reading and interpreting poems written in the past. 
But though one might be able to reach general agreement about what the 
language of a poem means in semantic terms sentence by sentence—and it 
should be stressed that a minimum degree of interpretation is required even at 
the level of basic semantics as meaning is never context free—the meaning of the 
poem as a whole is something quite different. This difference seems to be 
blurred in Hirsch’s concept of meaning, and of course what literary critics are 
predominantly concerned with is meaning in relation to a whole work. Even 
when they concentrate on the meaning of a phrase or sentence, theẸ are seldom 
concerned with meaning in a basic semantic sense but with how certain 
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connotations of the meaning of that phrase or sentence relate to the text as a 
whole. 

The main difficulty of Hirsch’s theory is how authorial intention relates to the 
meaning of a work as a whole. Traditional historical critics, the New Critics, 
and Gadamer, I suggest, would all accept the power of authorial intention as it 
relates to the meaning of texts in a semantic sense. But what does King Lear as a 
whole mean? Even if one were able to resurrect Shakespeare and ask him, it 
seems probable that he would not be able to provide a useful answer, for there 
does not seem to be any way of distinguishing the meaning of a text as a whole 
from an interpretation of it and writers are not necessarily skilled at literary 
interpretation. The best that an author could do would be to provide some 
guidelines which the literary critic might be able to elaborate, and of course the 
critic could not necessarily take the author’s views on trust since one has to 
recognize that authors sometimes are liars or have bad memories. What the 
meaning of a whole work is in Hirschian terms therefore is an interpretation 
which could have been intended by an author, but there is no direct connection 
between that interpretation and the author, whereas at the semantic level such a ` 
direct connection can be clearly established. From a Hirschian point of view,-the 
essential criterion in interpreting a whole work is that the interpretation is not 
irreconcilable with what is known of the author and his historical context. 

At the level of semantics the meaning-significance distinction clearly has 
logical force. Hirsch cannot claim that a reader who prefers to interpret ‘gales’ in 
‘Ode to Evening’ as high winds is wrong, given his view that language is 
semantically autonomous; therefore it is reasonable to categorize a historical 
interpretation of the word as ‘meaning’ and a non-historical interpretation as 
‘significance’. But the same distinction cannot be clearly established at the level 
of the interpretation of whole works. Clearly blatantly anachronistic interpreta- 
tions would possess significance and not meaning. But it is not uncommon for 
several opposed interpretations of the same text to exist, all of which seek to take 
account of authorial and historical data, but because of the fact that such data are 
ambiguous, different interpretations are produced. But in Hirschian terms only 
one interpretation can have ‘meaning’, even if it may be impossible to decide 
which one that is. Since Hirsch is committed to semantic autonomy he cannot 
say that the other interpretations are merely examples of mistaken meaning. The. - 
concept of semantic autonomy cannot be reconciled with mistaken meaning 
unless that meaning is unsustainable at a grammatical and semantic level. There 
thus seems no alternative but to place ‘wrong interpretations’ which adhere to 
authorial and historical criteria in the category of significance. This clearly 
creates a contradiction in Hirsch’s theory, for the meaning-significance 
distinction was designed to separate intentionalist from non-intentionalist 
. interpretation, but as I have tried to show, intentionalist interpretations which 
happen toe wrong must also have significance according to Hirsch’s theory. In 
fact, where authorial and historical data are ambiguous, it may be impossible to 
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~ decide whether intentionalist interpretations belong to the category of meaning 
or the category of significance. Given these difficulties Hirsch cannot use the 
meaning-significance distinction for differentiating intentionalist interpretation 
from text-based interpretation unless the latter is wilfully anachronistic, which 
is seldom the case. 

What leads Hirsch’s theory into these difficulties is his adherence to the 
concept of semantic autonomy. It is this which makes it necessary to distinguish 
between meaning and significance, since he cannot assert that any meaning 
which is semantically possible is wrong even though he is committed to an 
intentionalist position. It is not surprising therefore that recent developments in 
intentionalist theory have attacked the notion of semantic autonomy. These 
have the advantage from the intentionalist point of view of avoiding the 
complications of Hirsch’s concept of significance, since intentionalist interpreta- 
tions which may be wrong are merely mistaken, and it seems possible then that a 
fundamental distinction between intentionalist and text-based interpretation 
may be established. 

One of the leading advocates of such an intentionalist position is P. D. Juhl. 
He argues that the concept of semantic autonomy does not make any logical 
sense. He thus seeks to undermine the theoretical basis of text-based approaches 
which ignore the question of authorial intention, such as the New Criticism and 
Gadamerian hermeneutics. In his book Interpretation he discusses Wordsworth’s 
‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal’, as Hirsch had done in Validity in Interpretation, 
and agrees with him that the language of the poem is open to more than one 
interpretation. But whereas Hirsch goes on to argue that the only coherent way 

' to avoid a situation in which there is no means of deciding between one 
interpretation and another is by choosing the interpretation that can be 
reconciled with the author’s intention, Juhl argues that one must choose the 
meaning that the author intended since meaning is the product of a speech act 
and therefore inseparable from the concept of intention. To believe that 
language can have meaning that is independent of human intention, he argues, 
has no logical basis, since language has meaning only when it is a speech act 
perpetrated by a human being. Discussing whether a phrase in the poem, ‘in 
earth’s diurnal course’, suggests that the motion of the woman in the poem is 
orderly or violent, Juhl writes: 


Now suppose that the poem I have quoted above is not in fact by Wordsworth but 
has been accidentally typed out by a monkey randomly depressing keys on a 
typewriter. (Or suppose that we found the lines as marks—on, say, a large 
rock—produced by water erosion.) It is immediately obvious that we can no longer 
say that the words ‘in earth’s diurnal course’—rather than some other words which 
suggest violent motion—qualify ‘rolled round’ because they are an appropriate 
means to suggest gentle motion (or because they suggest gentle motion) . . . All we 
can now say is: The words ‘in earth’s diurnal course’, rather than some othe? words, 
qualify ‘rolled round’ because the monkey just happened to hit that series of keys 
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there (or because'the water just happencd to erode the rock in such a way that those 
marks, rather than some others, were produced there).4 


Juhl concludes that one can give a reason why ‘in carth’s diurnal course’ qualifics 
‘rolled round’ only if one assumes that the poem had an author who had certain 
intentions when he wrote the poem. If once treats the poem as pure text, without 
considering intention, discussing such matters would make no more sense than 
trying to decide whether or not a piece of language produced by a random 
process was better interpreted in one way rather than another. Such random 
language could not be a speech act. 

For Juhl, therefore, interpretation has no logical justification if it is not an 
effort to discover the intention of the author of a text. The concept of semantic 
autonomy makes no sense in discussing interpretation because there is no point 
in discussing whether a text has a particular meaning unless that meaning was 
intended by the writer of the text. Juhl accepts that the author’s intention cannot 
be directly inferred from the text itself. The interpreter must construct a 
hypothesis as to what meaning an author intended and support such a 
hypothesis by whatever evidence is available. Opposed interpretations might 
emerge, but only one would be right; the others would be mistaken. 

Juhl’s argument has been supported and extended from a radical pragmatist 
perspective by Walter Benn Michaels and Steven Knapp in an article entitled 
‘Against Theory’. Like Hirsch and Juhl they use ‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal’ 
as their example and envisage someone coming across the first verse of this 
poem written in the sand. While gazing at this a wave comes and retreats and the 
second verse appears, leaving no doubt that this ‘poem’ has not been produced 
by human agency but by accident. Knapp and Michaels argue that ‘As long as 
you thought the marks were poetry, you were assuming their intentional 
character’, but when it becomes clear they are authorless, they cease to be words 
at all: *. . . to deprive them of an author is to convert them into accidental like- 
nesses of language. They are not, after all, an example of intentionless meaning; 
as soon as they become intentionless they become meaningless as well’.5 


Knapp ‘and Michaels criticize Juhl for continuing to believe that the poem 
would still function semantically even if it were produced by a random process: 
‘Our point is that marks produced by chance are not words at all but only 
resemble them. For Juhl, the marks remain words, but words detached from the 
intentions that would make them utterances.’ Knapp and Michaels claim that 
the marks are not only not speech acts; they are not language at all. They go onto 
argue that since meaning is always intentional, all debate about interpretative 
theory is rendered futile. One has no choice but to assume that language has an 
intentional character and anyone who chooses to interpret language as if it is 
authorless or who prefers an interpretation that has no relation to the intention 
of the author is merely behaving irrationally. Thus such a person’s behaviour _ 
can find no justification at the level of theory. 


r 
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Though Juhl and Knapp and Michacls reject semantic autonomy, different 
consequences follow from each of their positions. Juhl implies that text-based 
criticism interprets literary works as if they are language divorced from speech 
acts. Its interpretations thercfore can have no theorctical justification. Knapp 
and Michaels, however, suggest that all interpretation assumes that language is 
intentional even if it adopts an apparently anti-intentionalist stance. One cannot 
discuss meaning without discussing intention because meaning and intention 
are synonymous. It seems to me that Knapp and Michaels are right: it is virtually 
impossible to find any literary interpretation that does not, at least implicitly, 
assume intentionality in some form or other. This leads me back to the point I 
made earlier that there is no fundamental difference at the level of theory or 
practice between traditional hermeneutics supported by intentionalists such as 
Hirsch and Juhl and the text-based interpretation associated with the New 
Criticism and Gadamerian hermeneutics. 

This can be illustrated by looking again at the New Criticism, which is widely 
held to be anti-intentionalist. Wimsatt and Beardsley’s essay, ‘The Intentional 
Fallacy’, is generally regarded as a classic New-Critical text. Yet in practice there 
is no rejection of intentionalism. As I suggested above, the New Critics accept 
historical semantics and implicitly they treat literary texts as speech acts. 
Though they concentrate on the text itself and do not explicitly discuss 
intentional matters, their interpretations are almost never blatantly anachronis- 
tic. It seems likely, for example, that a New Critic such as Cleanth Brooks 
would argue that though he might use critical terminology that writers of the 
past would not have been familiar with and though he directs his attention to the 
work itself, nevertheless he does not impose meanings which could not have 
been comprehensible at the time the work was written. Hirsch, in discussing 
Brooks’s reading of Wordsworth’s ‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal’, implies that 
Brooks takes no account of historical criteria, but this is a gross simplification of 
Brooks’s position. Brooks may concentrate on the text itself but a reading of his 
criticism as a whole reveals an underlying awareness of authorial and historical 
considerations. The same is true of the New Criticism in general. Similarly, 
though Gadamerian hermeneutics might emphasize a fusion of horizons, this 
does not lead to a wilfully anachronistic approach to interpretation but to the 
discovery of meanings in the original text which seize the interest of modern 
readers. But, Gadamer would argue, these meanings are part of the historical 
reality of the text and not merely projected onto it. 

The Hirschian position that an interpretation must be one that would have 
been comprehensible and acceptable within the original authorial and historical 
context of the work fails to create a fundamental difference between 
intentionalist criticism and either the New Criticism or Gadamerian hermeneu- 
tics. These three forms of interpretation are thus less irreconcilable than might 
appear to be the case at first glance. Hirsch and Juhl of course would differ from 


7 the New Critics and Gadamer on how the historical situation and beliefs of the 
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modern critic should affect the interpretative process. But this disagreement 
makes little difference at the level of interpretative practice, for there is no way in 
which interpreters can avoid reconstructing the intentionality of the text. As I 
argued above, literary interpretation is primarily concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of whole texts and the meaning of a whole text cannot be differentiated 
from an interpretation of it. Even if an author has left some record of his or her 
overall intention, at the very least this will have to be supplemented and 
elaborated by the critic. The intentionalist critic is therefore as much an 
interpreter as a New Critic and the interpretations they produce will not be 
fundamentally different, though there will almost certainly be differences in 
critical rhetoric. | 

This point can be illustrated by looking at the interpretative method Juhl 
advocates. He argues that other texts by the same author should be consultedin = - 
trying to decide what the author meant in a particular text, though this creates 
the logical problem that these other texts would also have to be interpreted in the 
same way as the original text, thus creating a circularity that is unsatisfactory in 
theoretical terms. But Juhl’s major point is that in considering how a text should 
be interpreted ‘we do not appeal to the meaning of the text, but to certain textual 
features which . . . constitute evidence for the meaning of the text if and only if 
they are evidence of the author’s intention’.’ Juhl fails to prove, however, that 
there is a fundamental division between the kind of intentionalist interpretations 
that would be produced by the method he advocates and the majority of New 
Critical interpretations, which, though apparently concentrating only on the 
text itself, in fact virtually always take into account historical semantics and 
what is known of an author and his or her historical and literary context even if 
they do not discuss these matters directly. 

Where one would find a major difference between the traditional hermeneu- 
tics of Juhl and Hirsch and Gadamerian hermeneutics is in relation to Gadamer’s 
contention that the interpreter cannot escape his or her own historical context 
since Juhl and Hirsch would deny that one is trapped in the hermeneutic circle. 
But again this theoretical difference is unlikely to have much practical effect, for 
if Gadamer is right, even if supporters of traditional hermeneutics think they are 
reconstructing an author’s original intention in its own terms, in fact they 
cannot avoid allowing their own historical perspective to condition how they 
interpret works written in the past. The difference, then, is only in how the critic 
perceives his or her interpretative situation, but from a Gadamerian point of 
view this need have no effect on practice. Though a supporter of traditional 
hermeneutics would not aim at achieving a ‘fusion of horizons’, if Gadamer is 
right it will happen whether the critic believes in it or not, and in any case it 
would seem difficult for the intentionalist critic to argue that his or her 
preconceptions and interests, ‘prejudices’ in Gadamer’s terms, can be complete- 
ly transgended. 

Traditional hermeneutics, the New Criticism, and Gadamer also agree in one + 
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~ particular respect regarding interpretation, and this is more significant, in my 
view, than their differences. There is explicit agreement among them on the 
subject of textual coherence. Hirsch writes: ‘Faced with alternatives, the 
interpreter chooses the reading which best meets the criterion of coherence. 
Indeed, even when the text is not problematical, coherence remains the decisive 
criterion, since the meaning is “obvious” only because it “makes sense”’’ (p. 
236). Hirsch of course believes that such coherence should take into account the 
author’s intention and Juhl would go further and argue that coherence makes no 
logical sense unless one relates it to intention, but there is no basic difference 
between their commitment to coherence as a means of validating an 
interpretation and that of the New Critics and Gadamer. The New Critics 
placed great emphasis on coherence of interpretation and Gadamer’s view of 

~ interpretation as a search for ‘truth’ directed at an object, ‘die Sache’, implies that 
the text must be assumed to possess an internal coherence and consistency which 
the interpreter seeks to demonstrate. This commitment to coherence aligns 
traditional hermeneutics, the New Criticism, and Gadamer together against 
developments in interpretation in contemporary critical theory, for the major 
difference in hermeneutics today is not so much between traditional and 
Gadamerian hermeneutics but between those who believe that the aim of 
hermeneutics is to demonstrate unity and coherence and those who argue that its 
aim is to reveal that texts are contradictory and incoherent. This difference 
reflects the situation in Anglo-American criticism in which the New Criticism 
has been identified with such concepts as organic unity and spatial form whereas 
post-structuralist criticism has attacked such concepts and emphasized the gaps, 
disruptions, and impasses within texts. 

Paul Ricoeur characterizes this hermeneutic division in the following way: 
‘According to the one pole, hermeneutics is understood as the manifestation and 
restoration of a meaning addressed to me in the manner of a message, a 
proclamation, or as is sometimes said, a kerygma; according to the other pole, it 
is understood as a demystification, as a reduction of illusion’. In place of 
‘interpretation as restoration of meaning’ he opposes ‘interpretation according 
to what I call collectively the school of suspicion’ which is concerned with the 
‘reduction of the lies and illusions of consciousness’.8 The founding fathers of 
the hermeneutics of suspicion, Ricoeur claims, are Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud. 
While Gadamer sets out to discover ‘truth’ in a text, the hermeneutics of 
suspicion seeks to reveal ‘truth as lying’. What links Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud 
as advocates of a hermeneutics of suspicion, Ricoeur argues, is that they ‘present 
the most radically contrary stance to the phenomenology of the sacred and to 
any hermeneutics understood as the recollection of meaning and as the 
reminiscence of being’.? 

This negative form of hermeneutics can be connected with the critique of 

_ Gadamerian hermeneutics associated with Jürgen Habermas. Though Haber- 
_-'mas’s critique is directed at Gadamer, it clearly has application also to traditional 
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hermeneutics and the New Criticism. Habermas is sympathetic to Gadamer’s 
anti-positivism, for example, his view of understanding as always historically 
situated. But Habermas is worried that the hermeneutic project involves 
reaching a consensus on meaning through a ‘fusion of horizons’ in which the 
language and perspective of the interpreter is extended in order to understand 
the text that is being interpreted. For Habermas this leaves out of account the 
question of ideology, that the consensus achieved may be systematically 
distorted. Gadamer in focusing on truth does not consider the possibility, 
Habermas suggests, that that ‘truth’ may have the ideological function of 
supporting repressive power structures. Gadamer, despite his criticism of the 
Romantic hermeneutics of Schleiermacher, is even more critical of the 
Enlightenment belief that one can attain a prejudice-free form of understanding. 
But for Habermas, the Enlightenment tradition of thinking makes it possible to 
recognize the presence of ideology whereas the concept of understanding 
intrinsic to hermeneutics does not. One can only make the separation between 
truth and ideology by standing outside the hermeneutic perspective and 
focusing on what Habermas calls a ‘reference system’: 


Social actions can only be comprehended in an objective framework that is constituted 
conjointly by language, labor, and domination. The happening of tradition appears as an 
absolute power only to a self-sufficient hermeneutics; in fact it is relative to systems 
of labor and domination. Sociology cannot, therefore, be reduced to interpretive 
sociology. It requires a reference system that, on the one hand, does not suppress the 
symbolic mediation of social action in favor of a naturalistic view of behavior that is 
merely controlled by signals and excited by stimuli but that, on the other hand, also 
does not succumb to an idealism of linguisticality [Sprachlichkeit] and sublimate 
social processes entirely to cultural tradition. 10 


Gadamer has defended himself against this critique by claiming that the fact that 
‘truth’ in hermeneutic terms cannot be dissociated from prejudice means that 
hermeneutics is not unaware of ideological considerations. He has also 
questioned how a critique like Habermas’s can exist beyond hermeneutics in 
such a way as to achieve a non-hermeneutic form of understanding. 

The Gadamer-Habermas debate, though not directly related to the question 
of literary interpretation, is nevertheless relevant to it. Whereas traditional 
hermeneutics, the New Criticism, and Gadamerian hermeneutics according to 
Habermas, are concerned with achieving a coherent reading of a text in its own 
terms without seeking to undermine that coherence, much contemporary 
critical theory believes that literary interpretation should abandon the concept of 
coherence and expose the incoherences that texts try to conceal. Perhaps the root 
of this division lies in aesthetics. Traditional historical critics, the New 

- Criticism, and Gadamer, despite their differences, are united in regarding the 
literaryéext as an object of value in itself. Interpretation is therefore the means of 


r 
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enhancing the reader’s appreciation of that intrinsic value. Contemporary * 
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-critical theory tends on the other hand to regard aesthetics as a constraint on an 
uninhibited analysis of the literary text that must include aesthetics within its 
orbit. It seems likely that future developments in literary interpretation will take 
account of how this debate progresses. 


K. M. Newton, Department of English, The University, Dundee DD1 4HN, Scotland. 
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HEIDEGGER’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART 
Wayne D. Owens l 


THAT MARTIN Heidegger had some sort of personal interest in art and literature 
from early on in his life has been documented by David Farrell Krell, who 
reports that, ‘From his earliest student days Heidegger had displayed an interest 
in literature and art: the novels of Dostoevsky and Adalbert Stifter, the poetry of — 
Hölderlin, Rilke, and Trakl. . . , and the Expressionist movement in painting 
and poetry’.! In the mid 1930s’ however, when Heidegger was in his mid 40s, 
art entered the stream of his philosophical thought. From then until his death in 
1976, reflections on art, primarily poetry, frequently occupied his philosophical 
attention. 

Yet two facts about Heidegger’s philosophical interest in art stand out as 
noteworthy: the first is that it occupies a space other than that which is occupied 
by aesthetics, at least as he himself conceived it. Aesthetics, he said in a critical 
tone, focuses on ‘a sector of cultural activity’ and concerns itself with the 
‘enjoyment’ of works of art (QT, 34), their ‘qualities and charms’ (PLT, 68; see ° 
also p. 79). Nowhere in his published writings did he explicitly discuss what is 
wrong with such focuses and concerns. But then nowhere does he say that 
aesthetics should be abandoned either. The best we can say is that his reflections 
on art sought to overcome or supplant the idea that art is to be associated with a 
sector of cultural activity, with enjoyment of works of art, and with their 
qualities and charms. 

The other salient fact about Heidegger’s philosophical interest in art is that it 
never eventuated in anything that could be called a complete philosophy of art. 
He did, however, leave behind two important hints that point the way towards 
what some of the fundamental concepts of a complete Heideggerian philosophy 
of art would have been. In 1954 he wrote, ‘we bear witness to the crisis that... 
in our sheer aesthetic-mindedness we no longer guard and preserve the essence 
[Wesen] of art’ (QT, 35, translation modified). Then in 1956 he wrote: 


Reflection on what art may be is completely and decidedly determined only in regard 
to the question of Being. Art is considered neither an area of cultural achievement 
nor an appearance of spirit; it belongs to the disclosure of appropriation [Ereignis] by 
way of which the ‘meaning of Being’. . . can alone be defined. (PLT, 86) 


Heidegger did not elaborate on these crucial remarks and never related them in_, 
detail to the ideas in his most explicit and detailed reflection on art, the 1935 + 
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~ essay entitled ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’. Although there is evidence that 
he subscribed to the basic ideas contained in that essay up to the very end of his 
life,2 evidently two decades later he saw the ideas expressed there as incomplete 
or at least in need of some expansion or polishing. ‘The two hints just quoted 
point the direction such a completion should take. The hints themselves, 
however, necd to be interpreted and then related to the ideas in “The Origin of 
the Work of Art’. Here I shall attempt to do both. If I am successful, we shall be 
somewhat closer to what a Heideggcrian philosophy of art might be. Only 
afterwards will we be in a position critically to evaluate the originality of what 
we may then call Heidegger’s philosophy of art. 
` To accomplish my task, I shall (1) bricfly clucidate the relevant features of 
Heidegger’s notion of Ereignis (the disclosure of appropriation) and its correla- 
tive, Galassenheit (releasement) and (2) bricfly clucidate Heidegger’s conception 
of essence (Wesen). Only then will it be possible to (3) see how these relate to, 
expand, and polish some of the ideas contained in “The Origin of the Work of 
Art’. To conclude, I shall (4) briefly discuss the originality of Heidegger’s 
‘explicit and implied reflections on art and comment, again briefly, on how he 
put them into practice. 


I 


The governing issue of all Heidegger’s philosophical thought was the 
ubiquitous question of Being (Seinsfrage), which can be most succinctly form- 
ulated as What is Being? Although the Being-question is, according to Heideg- 
ger, the ‘ground question’ (N, I, 67) of Western philosophy since the Pre- 
Socratics, it had not been raised explicitly until he raised it. Philosophers had 
satisfied themselves rather with the penultimate question, What is the being? 
The ground question, ‘which inquires into the ground of beings as ground’ (N, I, 

` 67), remained implicit, slumbering, dormant in Western philosophers’ over- 

whelming concern with beings. It was implicit because the various answers to 

- the question of beings were articulations of Being, but the ground of beings as 

ground, the Being-question, eluded their attention. It did not, however, elude 

_ Heidegger’s attention. Inquiry into the ground of beings as ground became the 

- guiding question of all his thought. It is not surprising, therefore, that, like the 

power that Dionysus gave to King Midas, everything he touched in thought, art 
included, turned into another aspect of or angle on the question of Being. 

The Being-question took three forms in the drift of Heidegger’s thought: 
first, What is the meaning of Being?, second, What is the truth of Being?, and 
finally, How is Being given? The second and third formulations will prove most 
beneficial for present purposes, but the first has relevance also. So it must be 
mentioned even if ever so briefly. 

The meaning of Being—i.c., ‘the pervasive, simple, unified determination of 
Being that permeates all of its multiple meanings’*—which has remained in 
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2 -force since the time of the ancient Greeks Heidegger discovered to be presence 
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(Anwesenheit). The serics of investigations that led to this discovery are very 
complicated, and it is not necessary to review them here. Suffice it to say that 
Being as presence involves presence to particular persons at particular times. 
Heidegger said time and again that Being is not without man. 

The form of the Being-question that we shall explore seriously first came last 
in Heidegger’s path of thinking: how is Being, or presence given? We shall begin 
in earnest with this form of the question because, according to Heidegger’s 
mature judgement, the question of art belongs to the answer to this question. 
Heidegger’s answer to the question of the source of Being is concentrated in the 
idea of Ereignis. ‘Ereignis’ has been translated variously as event of appropri- 
ation, disclosure of appropriation, appropriation, and, simply, event. Here it 
will remain untranslated; rather, I shall attempt to evoke what the word meant 
for Heidegger. 

First and foremost, the word ‘Ereignis’ expressed for Heidegger the belong- 
ing-together of Being and time and the fluid relation between them. It also 
expressed the belonging-together of Being and man, things and world, and the 
‘elements’ of the Fourfold (Geviert) (earth, sky, gods, and mortals). The 
meanings of ‘Ereignis’ most relevant to Heidegger's reflections on art can be 
consolidated by saying that ‘Ereignis’ expressed the way Being gives itself 
through time to all things—namely, in an event-like fashion—and the way 
everything is appropriated to other things in certain ways at certain times. 
Being, things, thoughts, and acts are appropriated to each other in various ways 
at various times within the open process called Ereignis. There are typical and 
there are atypical ways in which they can be co-ordinated. And there is more 
than one way that atypical ways can be atypical. 

Because there is a temporally fluid relation between Being, things, thoughts, 
and acts, there is no necessity in any particular way they are co-ordinated. 
Ereignis functions freely: ‘Freedom’, Heidegger wrote, ‘is the realm of the 
destining that at any given time starts a revealing upon its way’ (QT, 25). Thatis 
to say, Ereignis functions not from necessity; when, how, and to whom a novel 
co-ordination of Being, things, thoughts, and acts will come, no one can say. 
Ereignis freely and ceaselessly churns out beings, man included, into ever- 
changing situations. 

From the point of view of human beings, what Ereignis churns out is always ` 
-manifold in its being. It always has hidden as well as overt aspects. Although 
originally novel, the overt aspects are at any given time by and large typical, 
governed by familiar interpretations; the hidden are atypical, novel, extraordi- 
nary. So although everyone is attuned to his world by virtue of Ereignis, there 
are two major ways to be attuned. One is to rely on established, conventional, 
familiar, and canny co-ordinations of things, thoughts, and acts; the other is 
attunement to the fluidity of Ereignis itself. Attunement to the fluidity of Ereignis 
Heidegger called Galassenheit, which is usually translated as releasement or 
letting be but which will for the most part remain untranslated here. 
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‘Galassenheit’ carried for Heidegger both proscriptive and prescriptive impli- 
cations. Proscriptively, it means that one gives up conventional, familiar co- 
ordinations of things, thoughts, and acts. It means that we do not interpose 
between ourselves and the things of our world anything—in particular, familiar 
and canny sorts of attachments—that might disguise thcir always-manifold and 
ever-changing character. In Galassenheit one gives up all standard and 
established grounding in the way things have been seen and interpreted. 
Prescriptively, Galassenheit, in tune with Ereignis, discovers new perspectives on 
things, allows the not-yet-uncovered—the heretofore concealed—to reveal 
itself and therefore allows one to dwell in the world in a new, hitherto 
unsuspected way. 


x II 


When Heidegger wrote about the essence (Wesen) of art as something that in 
our aesthetic-mindedness we no longer guard and preserve, he had a rather 
unorthodox idea of essence in mind. Ordinarily we follow Aristotle and think of 
essences as that in the individual thing which tells us what it is, that core set of 
predicates which determines an object to be precisely the object it is and not 
another, or, as Heidegger put it, ‘the generic and universal concept, which 
represents the one feature that holds indifferently for many things’ (PLT, 30). 
As such, essences are rather static and substantive and often construed as 
invariant. 

But this understanding is at best only half the story of essence as Heidegger 
read it. To begin to see how, let us note that, for Heidegger, ‘[T]he infinitive 
carries a privileged significance in language as a whole’ (IM, 56). Regarding 
‘essence’, this means that, as he put it, ‘It is from the verb wesen that the noun is 
derived’ (IM, 30). Moreover, ‘The unified essence of Being’, he wrote, ‘[is] 
Being as the unity of whatness and thatness’ (EP, 11). More often than not it was 
on the dynamics of thatness that Heidegger focused his attention when he spoke 
of essence. ‘Essence’ (Wesen’) therefore, while retaining something of its 
substantive sense, had in Heidegger’s vocabulary a predominantly verbal 
meaning. 

One of the most instructive statements Heidegger made about ‘essence’ as 
verbal, as concerning the dynamics of thatness, was made first in 1949 but not 
published until 1962: 


If we speak of the ‘essence ofa house’ and the ‘essence ofa state’, we do not mean the 
generic type; rather we mean the ways in which house and state hold sway, 
administer themselves, develop and decay—the way in which they ‘essence’ 
[Wesen]. . . . Wesen understood as a verb [he continued] is the same as währen [to last 
or endure]. . . . (QT, 30) 


This particular instructive comment about essence as verbal relates back to a 
| discovery Heidegger had made in 1935 and published in 1953 in An Introduction 
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to Metaphysics. In reviewing the etymology of the word ‘Being’, he discovered ~ 


that one of its stems occurs ‘only in the inflection of the Germanic verb “sein”: 
wes; Sanskrit: vasami; Germanic: wesan, to dwell, to sojourn. . .’ (IM, 59). The 
other two stems are the Indo-European ‘es, Sanskrit asus, life, the living, that 
which from out of itself stands and which moves and rests in itself: the self- 
standing <Eigenstandig>’ and the Indo-European radical bhu, bheu. To this 
latter ‘belong the Greek phuo, to emerge, to be powerful, of itself to come to 
stand and remain standing’ (IM, $9). ‘Essence’ as to dwell, to sojourn and as the 
same as wahren—to last or endure—was therefore conceived by Heidegger as 
part of the initial concrete meaning of ‘Being’, a meaning which also includes to 
emerge and to live.4 So Heidegger could conclude, “The substantive “Wesen” 
did not originally mean “whatness”, quiddity, but enduring as presence, 

presence and absence’ (IM, 59). 

If we are to understand what Heidegger says about essence—in our case the 
essence of art—we must do so from his use of the word, however peculiar, 
unorthodox, or idiosyncratic it may be. At this point we must understand that 
the essence of art has something to do with enduring as presence and that it is 
linked in some fashion with emerging and living. 


MI 


As was mentioned earlier, we find Heidegger’s most concentrated and 
- elaborated reflections on art in a 1935 essay entitled ‘The Origin of the Work of — 
Art’. Two comments he made two decades later—quoted at the’ beginning of | 
this paper—however suggest that the ideas contained in that essay need to be 
elaborated in relation to the question of Being, Ereignis (and by implication 
Galassenheit), and guarding and preserving the essence of art, where ‘essence’ 
has to do with lasting or enduring as presence. It is on this elaboration, evidently 
crucial to a complete Heideggerian philosophy of art, that I now wish to focus 
my attention. I shall try to read ideas about these back into ‘The Origin of the 
Work of Art’, to read into that essay ideas which. apparently occurred to 
Heidegger only much later. At least some of the things Heidegger said there 
about art and artists can and, I believe, should be understood in the light of the __ 
two hints he offered two decades later. 

To begin, it is advisable to separate the issues. Art and its relation to the 
question of Being, especially to Ereignis and Galassenheit, concern what is 
usually called in aesthetics and philosophy of art the creative process. Guarding 
and preserving the essence of art concerns what is usually called the response to 
the work of art, and it too, as we shall see, concerns the question of Being, 
Ereignis, and Galassenheit. Let us take these in order and ask first about the 
creative process. 

During the 1930s, when ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’ was written, 
Heidegger had his sights set on the truth of Being. Since Being is nota being, the _ 
truth of Being, he rightly thought, cannot be the same as the truth of beings. ` 
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- Whereas the truth of beings pertains to judgements about already-manifested 
beings, the truth of Being pertains to the very process of manifestation itself. 
Heidegger, as he himself reported, discovered a way to conceive the truth of 
Being as the process of manifestation of beings in Book IX of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and Book. VI of his Nicomachean Ethics which resulted in an 
understanding of the truth of Being as unconcealedness (Unverborgenheit).5 Of 
course, since ‘unconcealedness’ is only the privative form of ‘concealedness’ 
(Verborgenheit’), the question of the truth of Being as the process of manifes- 
tation of beings came to focus on the difference between and the transition from 
the concealedness of beings and, or to, their unconcealedness and the 
unconcealedness of beings and, or to, their concealedness. An essential aspect of 
the Being-question, in other words, turned into a question about the tension and 
the transition between the way things usually or ordinarily show them- 
selves—or come to presence—and ways which have not yet become manifest 
(see PLT, 60), and vice versa. 

_ How do art and artists fit into this complex of ideas concerning the truth of 
Being? In ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’ Heidegger defined art as ‘the setting- 
into-work of truth’. The word ‘of’, however, is to be taken as both subjective 
and objective genitive: ‘truth’, he wrote, ‘is at once the subject and the object of 
the setting’ (PLT, 77). By 1956, when the Addendum to “The Origin of the 
` Work of Art’ was written, he could elucidate the bivalence of ‘of’ thus: 


- . If truth is the ‘subject’, then the definition ‘the setting-into-work of truth’ means: 
‘truth’s setting itself into work’. . . . Art is then conceived in terms of disclosive 
appropriation [Ereignis]. Being, however, is a call to man and is not without man. 
Accordingly, art is at the same time defined as the setting-into-work of truth, where 
truth now is ‘object’ and art is human creating and preserving. (PLT, 86) 


(The importance mentioned here of ‘preserving’, or what we might call 
adequate response to the work, will be seen later.) But it is also clear that even in 
1935 Heidegger recognized the primacy of the subjective over the objective 
genitive—i.e., the primacy of Ereignis over Galassenheit. For he wrote: 


Only this much should be noted, that if the nature of the unconcealedness of beings 
belongs in any way to Being itself . . . , then Being by way of its own nature 
[Eréignis], lets the place of openness (the lighting-clearing of the There) [for us the 
artist] happen, and introduces it as a place of the sort in which each being emerges or 
.. ) -arises in its own way. (PLT, 61) 


When we see this comment in its bearing on art, we have to say that since the 
nature of Being (Ereignis) lets the place of openness—where the revealing/ 
concealing truth of Being plays itself out—happen, it is the ultimate source of 
both the art work and the artist. But at the beginning of “The Origin of the Work 

_ of Art’, Heidegger had written, ‘In themselves and in their interrelatiogs artist 
"> and work are-each of them by virtue of a third thing which is prior to both, 
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namely that which also gives artist and work of art their names—art’ (PLT, 17). ~ 
It must be said therefore that the setting-into-work of truth belongs first and 
foremost to this ‘third thing’ which Heidegger here calls art and later Ereignis. 
Although the artist is indispensable, it is not so much he who sets truth into 
work as the event-like process of Ereignis setting the truth of Being (i.c., the 
unconcealedness of beings) into work through the artist. The artist is merely the 
pawn in the play of Ereignis (See PLT, 40 and 67). 

In ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’ Heidegger situated the artist on, we might 
say, the cutting edge between the ordinary—the traditional, the conventional 
—and the extraordinary or novel. He conceived artists—or better, great artists 
(see PLT, 40)—as exemplars of what he would later call Galassenheit (release- 
ment). Keeping in mind Galassenheit’s proscriptive and prescriptive implica- 
tions, consider the following: ‘Poetic projection [artistic creation]’, Heidegger 7 
wrote, ‘never takes its gift from the ordinary and traditional’ (PLT, 76). He also 
wrote, ‘A beginning . . . always contains the undisclosed abundance of the 
unfamiliar and extraordinary, which means that it also contains strife with the 
familiar and ordinary’ (PLT, 76). Although ultimately the credit for the 
undisclosed abundance and the strife should be assigned to Ereignis, great artists 
can show the rest of us what we have never seen before and therefore give us a 
new sense of Being, a new co-ordination of things, thoughts, and acts. Not the 
only ones of course (see PLT, 61-62), but in so far as their extraordinary 
experiences or visions take shape in what Heidegger called a rift-design (see 
PLT, 63 and 71), that is, in figures, shapes, Gestalten which leave the ordinary, 
traditional, conventional ways of experiencing or viewing things behind and 
introduce new ways in such a way that they persist beyond the immediacy of the 
experiences or visions themselves, they stand in a more favourable position to 
show the rest of us what we had not seen and thus to have a greater effect than 
those who might simply experience Galassenheit in the face of Ereignis but who 
leave no witness to it. 

When we turn from the creative process to the response to the work of art, to 
ideas about guarding and preserving the essence of art, we have to keep in mind 
that Heidegger’s use of the word Wesen (‘essence’) is usually verbal. Assuming _ 
the infinitive to carry a privileged significance in language, he used it to mean 

_ enduring as presence. Moreover, the word Wesen is etymologically linked, as 
Heidegger saw it, to the word ‘Being’ (‘Sein’), which also includes among its 
etymological roots to emerge and to live. Since enduring as presence is the root 
meaning of ‘essence’, it should be the focus of any attempt to understand what 
he meant by ‘guarding and preserving the essence of art’. But since these were , 
implicitly linked to emerging and living, these latter cannot be ignored. 

Let us take a hint from the following quotation: 


Te submit to this displacement [out of the realm of the ordinary and traditional] eat 
means: to transform our accustomed ties to world and to earth and henceforth to `œ 
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restrain all usual ‘doing and prizing, knowing and looking, in order to stay within the 
truth that is happening in the work. (PLT, 66) 


This comment, I believe, crystallizes what guarding and preserving the essence 
of art is all about. Guarding and preserving the essence of art means first and 
foremost our staying within the truth that happens in the work. And since the 
artist who ‘produced’ the great work is always only the pawn in the free play of 
Ereignis, what we ultimately respond to is the revealing/conccaling truth of 
Being that comes to stand and rest in the work. A particular work’s emerging 
power therefore depends on our letting the unconccaledness that takes place 
there become effective in our lives. That is, we who would guard and preserve 
the essence of art must be capable of a sort of Galassenheit also in order that the 
truth that happens there may endure in presence. 


Thus guarding and preserving the essence of art means that we stay within the 
realm of ideas already opened up—the truth of Being, Ereignis, and Galassenheit. 
We have already heard Heidegger say that art is human creating and preserving. 
He also wrote, somewhat more forcefully, ‘The preservers of a work belong to 
its createdness with an essentiality equal to that of the creators’ (PLT, 71). 
Certainly one way that they are essentially equal is that the unconccaling that 
takes place in works of art is in both cases received. The only difference is that 
whereas something heretofore concealed announces itself through the artist in 
some sort of design, the responder (observer, witness, experiencer, spectator) 
receives his cues from the design that takes shape through the artist. Just as the 
artist, as he or she ‘creates’, stands in the presence of something heretofore 
undocumented in figure, shape, Gestalt, ‘In the vicinity of the work we [are] 
suddenly somewhere else than we usually tend to be’ (PLT, 35, emphasis 
added). If the artist, through artistically creative Galassenheit, dwells on the 
threshold separating customary and conventional from novel and revolutionary 
visions, then the responder himself must experience the work of art as a gateway 
to ‘somewhere else than we usually tend to be’. 

Furthermore, since Ereignis has to do with a certain fluidity in the historical 
relations between things, thoughts, and acts, these reflections on guarding and 
preserving the essence of art suggest the conclusion that art should be seen as a 
phenomenon of possible historical importance, one in which a novel co- 
ordination of Being, things, thoughts, and acts can originate. Although the 
historical importance of art was not fully understood by him until some time 
later (after the discovery of Ereignis), Heidegger could say in “The Origin of the 
Work of Art’ that ‘The work. . . joins in shaping history’ (PLT, 68). In its own 
way, which remains one way among many, it ‘grounds history’ (PLT, 77). 
‘[W]hat is projected in [artistic projection]’, he also wrote, ‘is only the withheld 
vocation of the historical being of man itself (PLT, 76). All these comments 
should be qualified, however, since Heidegger’s reflections on art explored what 
art can be and not what art is at any given time. Presumably in our time, when art 
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is something charming to be enjoyed, the full potential of art is not fully 
appreciated. 


IV 


‘I have attempted to follow up on what I believe are two important but 
undeveloped hints provided by Heidegger in the mid fifties that point the way 
towards what a complete Heideggerian philosophy of art might have looked 
like and to relate them to ideas already expressed in the 1935 essay ‘The Origin of 
the Work of Art’. I should like to conclude with some reflections on the 
originality of this philosophy of art and comment very briefly on how Heideg- 
ger put his ideas into practice. My comments, however, can be little more than 
suggestions. 

First, it is safe to say that Heidegger’s reflections on art are unusual in that they 
make no claim to being aesthetic reflections in what he took to be the usual sense 


of the word ‘aesthetics’, namely, as having to do with the enjoyment of works of . 


art, their qualities and charms. 

Second, evolving as they did in relation to the governing issue of all his 
philosophical thought—the Being-question—and ultimately finding their place 
in the vicinity of the specific issues of the truth of Being, Ereignis, and 
Galassenheit, his reflections on art amount to a metaphysics or ontology of art 
rather than a contribution to aesthetics, at least as he understood its dominant 
concerns. Lurking here, of course, is the question of the relation between 
Heidegger’s metaphysics or ontology of art and a possible aesthetics, a question 
that is surely interesting but one that is beyond the scope of this paper. At any 


rate, it is safe to say that basing reflections on art explicitly in the question of 


Being and its accompanying issues is unique in the history of reflections on art. 

Third, we have seen that in so far as Ereignis plays any part in the coming to be 
of works of art and the activity of artists, art can be seen as a phenomenon of 
historical importance, as a place where a historically novel co-ordination of 
Being, things, thoughts, and acts can originate. With the possible exception of 
Dilthey,® no one in the history of aesthetics has given to art such a power to 
shape and ground history, to show the hidden vocation of the historical being of 
man itself, as Heidegger was willing to give it. This is perhaps the highest 
compliment that a philosopher can pay to art. 

Fourth, Heidegger, without fanfare, announced the standard of measurement 
for the historical significance of art, and it related to the real historical existence 
of responders to works of art. They participate in determining the actual 
historical significance of any particular work of art. This is what guarding and 
preserving the essence of art is all about. Whether the disclosure of appropri- 
ation (Das Ereignis), which manifests itself through the releasement (Galassen- 
heit) of the artist, grounds and shapes history or not depends on the guarding and 


preserving powers of the rest of us. The idea that similar to a standard of. 


measurement depends not on ‘aesthetic’ judgements but rather on the effect a 
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particular work of art has on the historical being of particular individuals is 
unique in the history of reflections on art. 

Part of what the historical significance of art meant for Heidegger was that in 
art there can occur a breach between the ordinary experience or view of things 
and an extraordinary experience or view of things. Yet, others in the history of 
aesthetics have underscored the breach between the ordinary and the extraordi- 
nary experience or view of things that takes place in art. For the sake of 
convenience, allow me to gather some quotations from various thinkers who 
came before Heidegger and who articulated something similar to what he 
articulated about the transformation of our customary ties to the world that art 
can affect: 
(1) Oscar Wilde: “The only effects that she [external Nature] can show us are 
effects that we have already seen through poetry, or in paintings’.7 
(2) Henri Bergson: ‘So art, whether it be painting or sculpture, poetry or music, 
has no other object than to brush aside the utilitarian symbols, the conventional 
and socially accepted generalities, in short, everything that veils reality from us, 
in order to bring us face to face with reality itself. . . . Art is certainly only a 
more direct vision of reality. But this purity of perception implies a break with 
utilitarian convention, an innate and specially localized disinterestedness of 
sense or consciousness’ .8 
(3) Clive Bell: ‘Art transports us from the world of man’s activity to a world of 
aesthetic exaltation. For a moment we are shut off from human interests; our 
anticipations and memories are arrested; we are lifted above the stream of life.” 
(4) José Ortega y Gasset, speaking of the rigours of aesthetic response: ‘We must 
invent unheard-of gestures to fit those singular figures. This new way of life. . . 
presupposes the annulment of spontaneous life. . . . Not that this [new way of] 
life lacks sentiments and passions, but those sentiments and passions evidently 
belong to a flora other than that which covers the hills and dales of primary and 
human life’.10 
(5) Friedrich Schiller: “As long as man. . . is merely a passive recipient of the 
world of sense, . . . he is still completely One with the world. . . . Only when, 
_ at the aesthetic stage, he puts it outside himself, or contemplates it, does his 

personality differentiate itself from it, and a world becomes manifest to him 

because he has ceased to be One with it’.11 

It would of course be ludicrous to insinuate that Heidegger would follow any 

of these diverse thinkers in all, or even most, they have had to say about art. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that these comments have been lifted out of their 

contexts, it should be evident from them that an important plank in the platform 

of Heidegger’s philosophy of art—concerning the power of art to show us a way 
of looking at things that is unusual and extraordinary—is itself not so unusual or 
extraordinary. A modicum of originality can be salvaged for Heidegger’s 
hilosophy of art, however, by noting that none of the above aestheticians went 

~ on to elaborate an actual historical importance for art. 
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On the basis of the above account of Heidegger’s philosophy of art, we can 
conclude that although some of the ideas we find there are not wholly original, 
by and large Heidegger’s reflections on art offer a unique perspective on the 
creative process, the response to the work of art, and art’s essential function in 
human life. Its essential function can be crystallized by saying that the truth that 
manifests itself in art can teach the rest of us how to sec and ultimately what we 
ought to do. 

As far as how Heidegger practised what he preached about guarding and 
preserving the essence of art, it must be pointed out that he himself guarded and 
preserved the essence—in the sense of the word elucidated above—of some 
works of art, most notably poetic works. Among the poets to whom he gave 
substantial attention were Hölderlin, George, Rilke, and Trakl. In each case, he 
attempted to preserve what came to appearance in some of their works. In each 
case, he sought to situate their art within the general issue of the question of 
Being and to preserve their impact on the historical being of man. In each case, 
they were seen either as bearing witness to something important and usually 
inadequate about customary and conventional ways of thinking and/or pointing 
the way to some new way. Thus it can be said that by cxample, as well as in 
theory, Heidegger himself bore witness to what guarding and preserving the 
essence of art means. 


Wayne D. Owens, College of Fine Arts and Humanities, University of Texas at San 
Antonio, San Antonio, Texas 78285-0643, USA. 
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A TIMELESS MASTERPIECE 


Warren E. Steinkraus 


IN ONE of the crowded cases at the Cairo Museum, there is a striking wooden 
statue of a nobleman named Ka-apen. It is but forty-four inches tall and comies 
from Saqqara, dating from the fourth or early fifth dynasty, the Old Kingdom 
period, circa 2700 BC. It holds one’s attention not only because of its intrinsic 
appeal but because there is a judgement on the identifying tag which one very 
rarely finds. The statement reads: ‘It would rank as a masterpiece in any country 
or age’. Naturally one looks bit longer at a work so designated. Then one looks 
around at other pieces of sculpture to see if their designating tags have similar 
comments. I found no others which had been given such high praise. Yonder 
was No. 791, an impressive stone statue of the goddess Twére (Thoérus), found 
in Karnak, from the twenty-sixth dynasty. Thoérus is a hippopotamus-goddess 
and is here depicted as pregnant. She is holding two amulets for protection. 
Whilst it surely has pleasing surfaces and holds the attention for a time, it is not 
labelled as a timeless masterpiece. Indeed, there are statues of baboons from the 
nineteenth dynasty, cats and other sacred animals of Thoth, seated kings and 

. queens, workmen, dwarves, and servants throughout the Cairo museum, some 
of great historical interest and many of real charm, but not a single other one is 
given the tribute accorded to the small wooden statue of Ka-apen. 

Now this statue was found by some native workmen in 1860 and was 
originally called ‘Sheikh el Beled’ because it resembled their village headman. 
Along with it were two other wooden statues. There is evidence that the wood 
was originally overlaid with gesso and painted. There are inlaid eyes. Cyril 
Aldred observes that the group of statues ‘are the earliest surviving examples of 
large-scale sculpture in wood,—an art form which maintained a high standard 
of craftsmanship in Ancient Egypt’.! 

It so happens that this statue, No. 140 in the Cairo Museum, is rather well 
known. In the first volume of his Social History of Art, Arnold Hauser speaks of it 
as a masterpiece, entitling it ‘The Village Mayor’. His photo caption reads: ‘The 
classical example of the naturalism of the Old Kingdom’.? A black and white 
reproduction of the same statue occurs in A Child’s History of Art. There it is 
called “The Schoolmaster of Boulac’. The descriptive paragraph reads: 


This piece of sculpture is the figure ofa rather small, fat, bald-headed man carrying a 
tallewalking stick. The statue is small, smaller than a real man, perhaps to show that 
he was not a king or any important person. By some people he is called ‘the 
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schoolmaster of Boulac’. . . but others say there were no regular schools or teachers 
then, and they call him the sheik or chief of a tribe. Still others say no, he looks like 
the boss of a gang of workmen, and they believe he was the boss of a gang that 
worked on the Great Pyramid. . . No one knows his name or what he was or who 
made him. 


On what grounds could those who labelled this statue claim that it would 
‘rank as a masterpiece in any country or age’? What is arresting about the 
museum card is the claim of both international and trans-temporal appeal. What 
is there in the work that could initiate such an appeal? Thomas Carlyle once 
proposed that in great works of art we see ‘eternity looking through time’. That 


does not help very much. When we contrast this work with others from the 


same culture, we notice that statues like the pregnant hippopotamus do not 
really have much universal appeal. Indeed, it is doubtful if present-day 
Egyptians would be attracted to it. The concept is limited to a special place and 
time. Similarly, statues of Pharaohs, queens such as the double statue of Prince 
Rahotep and Princess Nofert from 2930 BC, and representations of animal 
deities may be well executed, display fine craftsmanship and have pleasing 


‘surfaces. But because they are so particularized they are of more interest to the 


historian, archivist or archaeologist than to the aesthetician. They are primarily 
commemorative. All countries have such statutary. They depict war heroes, 
martyrs, or royalty. Aesthetic interest in them is only incidental. Statues of 
German kings, no matter how well executed, are of little interest to Frenchmen. 
The plethora of sculpted British military heroes scarcely inspires international 
acclaim, perhaps its opposite in former colonies. While Westerners might find 
certain artistic values in representations of Hindu deities, all such statues are 
repugnant to Muslims world-wide. There are relatively few particularized 
works from any nation or religion which can be called universal masterpieces. 
Some sculpture of the Pallava period represented in works in Mamallapuram, 
south of Madras, may have such a character. It takes a sculptor of the eminence 
of Michelangelo to produce specific religious works which might be seen as 
masterpieces apart from their particular interest. 

May we suggest that a work which is too closely identified with a culture, 
religion or time period, such as the pregnant hippopotamus, cannot have the 


universal appeal claimed for the statue of Ka-apen? But there are particularized 


Pe 
~ 


works which may and do have a trans-temporal appeal. Indeed, this very statue 
is of a particular person from a specific time. Can it be simply a matter of 
execution? It could be, but that is essential for any work of art. It must give 
evidence of skill and craftsmanship at least in order to be called a work of art and . 
be placed in a museum of art. It must display some artistry. The Cairo statue is 
obviously well done. The fact that it is in wood and so old, I suppose, adds to its 
charm. Many later statues from Mediaeval Europe, bits of paint still adhering to 
them, lack the immediate appeal of this Egyptian work though they tao show 


” craftsmanship. Masterfully done works in wood such as Tilman Reimen- 
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schneider’s sixteenth-century ‘Zw6lfboten-Altar’ surely rival our Cairo exam- 
ple. But that is a very particular religious work with less universal appeal than 
Ka-apen. 

Most sculpture has been of humans and animals, some of it abstract, some 
realistic. Could it be the realism of this Cairo work which gives it a basis for 
trans-temporal fame? Aldred, in commenting on the three statues of the 
Ka-apen group, notes: ‘All are remarkably naturalistic in conception and show 
great technical ability in the handling of the material and in the careful attention 
to such details as the convolutions of the ears and the ridges in the close-cropped 
hair’.4 Such realism is not commonly found in Egyptian works. But there is 
another remarkable instance of this in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. It is 
the bust of Prince Ankh-Haf, dating from the Giza Dynasty (c.2613-2444 BC). 
It is museum No. 27.442. The descriptive statement accompanying this 
splendid work observes that it is not only ‘one of the most remarkable creations 
of the fourth dynasty’ but adds: ‘For pure Realism and the plastic treatment of its 
surfaces, the head of Ankh-Haf is perhaps unrivalled in all Egyptian sculpture’. 
Aldred remarks that this bust is ‘curiously modern in appearance’, and that it 
‘comes as near to realism as the idealistic conventions of the Egyptian style 
permit’.> 

The head of Ankh-Haf is very specific, far more than much of the statuary of 
Greece. What distinguishes it is that its appeal is intrinsically human. One looks 
at the face of Ankh-Hafand feels a kinship. Here is a human being, a person with 
some inner awareness, a unique individuality, possibly even like others I know. 
The material of the bust is painted limestone with a reddish cast but that matters 
not because the individuality and humanity show through. The same is the case 
with Ka-apen. The image is not quite four feet in height but it looks like 
someone we could know, talk to or regard as a friend. This is not the case with 
the stiff statues of pharaohs and queens or the sacred animals, which one might 
merely regard with curiosity or possibly awe. The wooden Ka-apen is ‘real’. 
The old Egyptians thought it so natural that they chained its feet to keep it from 
walking off.6 

Another reason we might suggest which led the museum officials to propose 
that the statue of Ka~apen would rank as a masterpiece in any country or age is 
that there is nothing artificial, contrived or phoney about it. Its appeal is direct, 
its significance straightforward, its charm immediate. Indeed, that may be why 
it was included in a book introducing art to children, mentioned above. 

In a prominent place on the campus of the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville there is a bronze commemorative statue, life-size, mounted on a 
stone pedestal. It is dedicated to the young airmen of that university who lost 
their lives in World War I. It represents a naked young man wearing an aviator’s 
helmet, with arms outstretched to which wings are attached. His knees are 
slightly bent. He is gazing into the sky—making ready to take off. This is a 


grotesque work. The motivation for it may have been noble or patriotic but itis `) 
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artificial and contrived. It is not a masterpicce in any sense. It approaches the 
bizarre or the tragicomic. We reject it as unappealing. A similar miscreation is 
one by the sculptor Horace Greenough. It depicts Gcorge Washington, a North 
American hero, as an Olympian deity, seated on a throne, bare chested, a toga 
casually thrown over his lap and one finger of his right hand pointing skyward. 
This large work is now confined dutifully to one of the basements of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. These are extreme cases, but they help 
us realize by contrast what there might be in the statue of Ka-apen or Prince 
Ankh-Haf which invites such unqualified praise. 

Is the claim that a work is a masterpiece primarily an intuitive claim, one 
which cannot be explicated? Sir Herbert Read tells us that ‘it should always be 
remembered that the appeal of art is not to conscious perception at all but to 
intuitive apprehension’. The pleasure we receive, he adds, comes not from 
analysis, but ‘is a direct communication from the work of art as a whole. A work 
always surprises us; it has worked its effect upon us before we have become 
conscious of its presence’.? May we also say that this work is self-evidently a 
masterpiece? Are there not others? Surely the Taj Mahal is a likely possibility. Its 
appeal is universal though it is really only an elaborate Muslim mausoleum. 
Thousands more have seen it than have seen the wooden statue in the Cairo 
museum. Bus loads of distant villagers, Muslim and Hindu alike, are 
brought almost daily to Agra to see the Taj. Do they recognize it at once as a 
timeless masterpiece or is their interest a result of social and cultural 
conditioning? 

Hundreds of people file past the Mona Lisa every day in the Louvre too. Is it 
also obviously a masterpiece? This Leonardo work was painted between 1503 
and 1506, more than four thousand years after the Cairo statue was completed, 
yet one hundred and thirty years before the Taj Mahal. But, as George Boas has 
demonstrated, it has not always been regarded as a masterpiece. Forty years after 
it was finished, Vasari praised it for its skill and for its faithfulness to nature. It 
was scarcely acknowledged for the next one hundred years. In the mid 
seventeenth century it was called a ‘marvel’ because of its ‘finish’. Moreover, for 
three hundred years no one saw any mystery or unusual charm in it. Then 
Professor Boas notes that with the emergence of a new concept of the status of 
woman in early nineteenth-century Romanticism, the work acquired great 
fame. ‘Simple fidelity to nature has completely disappeared; the eternal feminine 
has taken its place’.8 Accordingly, Boas develops the point that a given work of 
art ‘may in different periods have essentially different content and be admired 
for different reasons’. He concludes: ‘It would appear that works of art which 
“withstand the test of time” change their natures as the times change’.? The 
preconceptions or the predominant interest of the new critic or observer 
condition the value and greatness of a work. Is that how masterpieces are 
determined—by designation? Is it a result, as Samuel Alexander once pusit, of ‘a 
* conspiracy of the experts’? I cannot myself see how that could be the case either 


N 
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with the statue in the Cairo museum or the Taj Mahal. But is it then a matter of ` 
recognition by ordinary people over a long period of time? 

In his discussion of masterpieces, D. W. Prall thinks otherwise. After 
claiming that ‘only sound aesthetics’ could give us ‘a sure criterion of 
masterpieces’, he doubts if a simple appeal to the common experience of human 
beings could treat ‘masterpieces as data’. He comments: “There is something 
suspiciously incongruous in supposing at once that masterpieces are among the 
greatest achievements of the greatest minds and that a perfectly unprepared 
mind, usually of another generation . . . can, with little attention, apprehend 
them in their full nature’. We cannot really spot a masterpiece until we have 
become capable of it ‘by virtue of wide familiarity with simple things and long 
detailed training in perception’.!! Moreover, on the same page, he adds that 
‘since any quick recognizing of masterpieces is obviously difficult except on the 
strength of authority’, we do not, ‘when the best of them have been selected for 
us by others’ so much view them as works of art but see that ‘their most 
distinctive aspect’ is ‘that they are great’. Must one then be steeped in the history 
of comparative sculpture in order to recognize that the statue of Ka-apen is a 
timeless masterpiece? Cannot even children at once be charmed by it? Cannot 
the poor villagers of India genuinely realize the masterly beauty of the Taj Mahal 
without previous preparation, and without relying on the advocacy of 
authorities? Are there no self-evident cases? 

Now Prall is apparently correct if we limit our examples to literature, as most 
aestheticians do because that is their usual doorway to philosophizing about the 
artistic. It is unimaginable that one could detect a timeless literary masterpiece in 
a few moments. A tragedy of Sophocles or a Shakespearean comedy can hardly 
be recognized as a masterpiece unless one has a fairly wide acquaintance with 
dramatic writings, has put in some hours of reading or watching, and has made 
some thoughtful articulate comparative judgements. It is usually with the help 
of critical authorities who edit anthologies that students eventually come to 
recognize true literary masterpieces. Similarly, awareness of master works in 
music presupposes some general acquaintance and cultivated sensitivity. One is 
thankful, accordingly, for the music critics and experts through the years who 
have separated the wheat from the chaff so that we may take the time to enjoy 
the great works without having to listen to great amounts of hoary but minor 
trivia. Intuitive judgements by untutored listeners, however sincere, cannot be 
relied upon either in music or literature. 

But we must not automatically presume therefore that preparation is 
necessary to the recognition of timeless masterpieces in the visual arts of 
sculpture and architecture. The works under consideration, however, are not 
magtérpieces because they happen to have a wide appeal. On the contrary, may 
we‘not affirm that they have such an appeal, to the untrained and expert alike, 
because they are masterpieces? Visual works of art lend themselves more readily 


to momentary comparisons and are thus more accessible to the inexperienced _ 
i 
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observer, who may rather quickly distinguish masterly qualities in the Cairo 
statue of Ka-apen from the lesser virtucs in the bulbous baboon or pregnant 
hippopotamus in adjoining showcases. It takes little ‘training’ to see and 
recognize the beauty of the Taj Mahal. The eyes which see it may never have 


. gazed upon a Romanesque cathedral or on a recent work by Nervi, but they 


have seen gaudy Hindu shrines, very ordinary mosques, over-claboratc 
government buildings as well as countless hovels. The sheer beauty of the Taj 


-enchants them and overwhelms them. It is a masterpiece. 
-. At this point, we may say, Tolstoy intervenes with his proposal about taking 


the responses of ordinary people with utmost seriousness. He is suspicious of 
experts and authorities: ‘Moreover it cannot be said that the majority of people 
lack the taste to esteem the highest works of art. The majority always have 
understood what we also recognize as being the very best art. . . How can it be 
that the majority has suddenly lost its capacity to understand what is high in our 
art?’!? But there is a difference between saying that masterpieces can be enjoyed 
by ‘the majority of men’ and saying that they are not ‘the very best art’ unless 
they are enjoyed by ordinary people. Tolstoy insists: ‘Great works of art are 
only great because they are accessible and comprehensible to every one’.!3 He 


. makes no distinction between literary arts, his main concern, and visual arts, a 


distinction I regard as essential. Thus, after claiming that the Biblical story of 
Joseph, when translated, ‘touches a Chinese’, he avers: ‘And there are and must 
be buildings, pictures, statues and music of similar power’. 14 It would help if he 
had mentioned some. 

Surely it is the ‘power’ a work has intrinsically which makes it a masterpiece 
rather than its accessibility to the many. The Cairo statue perhaps has that 
power; the Taj Mahal certainly does. In a work of literature, music or drama, the 
“power” is latent. It takes longer to detect. May we say that in sculpture and 
architecture the ‘power’ is patent? It is neither ‘explanation’ nor ‘habituation’ 
which makes such recognition possible, as Tolstoy admits. But it is surely, we 
say, discrimination and never merely sheer immediacy of appeal. If Tolstoy is 
right, says Sir Herbert Read, ‘goodbye to Euripides, Dante, Tasso, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Bach, Beethoven, Goethe, Ibsen—in fact, goodbye to almost 
everything except stories from the Bible, folk-songs, and legends, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and A Christmas Carol’.'5 (Note again the listing here. No instances of 
visual arts.) But surely Tolstoy cannot be right! 

Eighteen-hundred years before Tolstoy, the famed writer Plutarch, com- 
menting-on works in the spatial arts which were executed under the aegis of 
Pericles, observed: ‘There is a sort of bloom of newness upon these works of his, 
preserving them from the touch of time, as if they had some perennial spirit and 
undying vitality in the composition of them’.!6 A poetic statement to be sure, 
but perhaps it is the ‘bloom of newness’ which preserves the Cairo statue as well 
as the Taj Mahal from the ‘touch of time’. And the identification of them as 
timeless masterpieces is very likely related to their ‘underlying vitality’. Arnold 
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Hauser notes that our Cairo statue, and one other, make ‘such a fresh and vital ~ 
impression, that we do not find their equal again until the days of Amenhotep 
IV’.!7 Vitality is simply not found in hundreds of other works and it may well be 
that ‘the bloom of newness’ lifts works above the commonplace. Assuredly, the 
meanings of ‘newness’ and ‘vitality’ need further examination. But at least they 
are useful clues in our endeavour to comprehend what a timeless masterpiece 


might be. 


Warren E. Steinkraus, Dept of Philosophy, State University of New York College at 
Oswego, Oswego, New York 13126, U.S.A. ‘ 
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ART AND THE UNINTENDED 
Walter Bass 


DISCOVERY ANECDOTES abound in the history of science, and if many of the 
familiars are doubtful (Archimedes in his bath, Newton’s apple), there is no 
reason to question the authenticity of others, some of which have a special cast 
because the intervention of chance figures prominently. The fuzzy growth 
~ resulting from a certain mould spore coming to rest in a temporarily uncovered 
culture plate just happened to be noticed before the plate was cleaned for future 
use, and so, a major advance in the treatment of infectious diseases. There is no 
need to caricature such examples. Important scientific progress is never achieved 
altogether at random, and perhaps the greatest piece of luck attending the 
discovery of penicillin was the presence of an able bacteriologist at the right 
moment. ‘Good players are lucky’. The old chess saying has wide application. 

Still, the discovery of penicillin had not been planned, worked for, and when 
soberly gauged, personal credit is inversely proportional to the role of chance. 
Winning a lottery, however enviable, is not regarded as much of an achieve- 
ment. Fleming cheerfully acknowledged his good fortune with penicillin (as 
earlier with lysozyme), and consequently, his standing in knowledgeable 
scientific circles was not on a level with the great acclaim he eventually received 
from the general public. 

Doubtless, the serendipity would have been more palatable to colleagues had 
it occurred in the course of an active search for an antiseptic with the properties 
of penicillin, credit then accorded Fleming because he had placed himself in a 
position to be lucky, had earned a good break, as did Charles Goodyear, who 
struggled for years to make rubber relatively impervious to temperature 
changes, only to have the secret of vulcanization revealed when a bit of 
chemically treated raw rubber was absent-mindedly dropped on a hot stove. 
Other things being equal, and without insisting that the relevant commonsensi- 
cal distinction ‘is always hard and fast, the accidental realization of an end 
deliberately, consciously pursued is more creditable, more of an achievement, 
than a fortuitous discovery unsought, unearned. 

Better than either is the deliberate realization of a conscious goal with no 
major contribution from chance, luck, accident. One thinks of Semmelweis 
doggedly tracking the cause of an abnormally high incidence of puerperal fever 
in the General Hospital of Vienna, testing and rejecting one more or less 
plausible hypothesis after another before fixing upon cadaverous matter adher- 
"~~ ing to the hands of examining physicians. Yet, to the extent that it suggesteonly 
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a stolid application of classical inductive principles, the example is not entirely 
satisfactory as a paradigm, for had science depended solely on method and 
technique, its progress would have been drastically curtailed. 

In the comic strips of a not too distant past, a glowing electric light bulb was 
pictured, but in the verbal realm, the tired old word ‘inspiration’, or some 
convenient synonym, must serve. Inspiration, great or small, may occur in 
either Fleming or Goodyear settings, as unbought grace, or as realization of an 
end long and arduously pursued. It is notable, however, that inspiration is not 
regarded as a happy accident detracting from personal credit or achievement. 
Descartes is supposed to have received the fundamentals of analytic geometry in 
a series of dreams, but few would say that he was lucky, as Fleming or Goodyear 
were lucky. Rather, the dreams were manifestations of talent, talent being the 
ability to have such dreams. 

Wherein lies the difference between Descartes and Fleming/Goodyear? It is 
well known that when the biggest light bulbs glow it is almost always against a 
background of intense concentration on matters at least related to the inspira- 
tion, and while Descartes was not actually looking for a new branch of 
mathematics prior to his dreams, he was none the less a practising mathemati- 
cian. However, similar claims can be made for Fleming and Goodyear, 
especially the latter. The difference seems to be that, while Fleming and 
Goodyear received overt external prompting, Descartes did not. The remote 
cause of the dreams may have been something eaten or drunk at supper, but the 
proximate cause was internal. The dreams were his; they came from within. 
The external-internal distinction is by no means free from difficulty, and there 
are troublesome borderline cases, but it seems nevertheless to be the basis for the 
judgement of luck in one case, talent in the other. Suppose Fleming/Goodyear 
had had Cartesian-type dreams featuring penicillin/vulcanization instead of 
analytic geometry. Luck? No. Inspiration. 

Science offers particularly trenchant illustrations, but all the foregoing 
principles apply generally, apply whenever achievement is to be evaluated 
seriously and credit allotted. Sometimes it is very difficult to ascertain the part 
played by luck, chance, accident; sometimes it is practically impossible. 
Sometimes we may be indifferent, and perhaps in the final analysis we ought not 
be much concerned with such questions. We have the penicillin, vulcanization, 
analytic geometry, and the rest is history, of interest only as peripheral trivia. 
However, the present aim is to examine the role of the unintended in art, 
specifically painting, and thereby achieve an interpretation of certain attitudes, 
especially with reference to types of modern painting. 

In the visual arts there are numerous minor analogues to the discovery of 
penicillin. Doodling idly, we create a striking effect quite unintended, perhaps 
beyond our ability to recapture in a copy. Moon watching, cloud watching, are 
also time-honoured sources for such discoveries, and Leonardo observes that: 


or: 
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If you look at any walls spotted with various stains or with a mixture of different 
kinds of stones, if you are about to invent some scene you will be able to sec in it a 
resemblance to various different landscapes adorned with mountains, rivers, rocks, 
trees, plains, wide valleys and groups of hills . . . With such walls and blends of 
different stones it comes about as it does with the sound of bells, in whose clanging 
you may discover every name and word that you can imagine. ! 


Here there is a deliberate courting of the accidental, as though, Micawber like, 
Fleming regularly browsed about the laboratory hoping for Something to Turn 
Up. The passage also shows that, as suggested carlier, the distinction between 
Fleming accidents and Goodyear accidents is not absolute. One who follows 
Leonardo’s advice is, of course, not searching for anything in particular, but he 
is consciously applying a technique which will make more likely the occurrence 
of visual ideas, consciously seeking desirable accidents, and to that extent, 
earning a discovery. 

As for a Goodyear analogue, the probably apocryphal old chestnut serves 
nicely: frustrated in his attempt to capture the foam on a dog’s mouth, Apelles 
angrily flings the sponge at his painting and thereby achieves the very effect he 
had previously sought in vain. 

There can be little doubt that both types of accident regularly occur in 
painting, seldom recorded or even remembered by the artist, so common as to 
be taken for granted as part of the process. It would be absurd to believe that 
every brush stroke turns out precisely as intended or indeed that there was 
always an exact prevision of the effect desired. Why then does the concept of an 
accidental painting seem so odd, certainly in the context of traditional represen- 
tation? The reason is that, while there may be many small accidents of one type 
or another, it is hardly credible that the painting as a whole should be due to 
chance. If his hand slips when applying a brush stroke, the artist may find a 
happy and unexpected effect, but he does not look at the canvas and find a whole 
painting so delivered. Apelles achieved the foam by luck, but not the entire dog, 
not the entire painting. The possibility must be acknowledged, but normally we 
can no more believe a painting to be the product of pure chance than we can 
believe War and Peace the result of random typing by monkeys. 

` Nevertheless, as Gedankenexperiment, we can easily imagine a painting produced 
entirely by accident: someone knocks over several cans of paint and finds the 
result to be pleasing or better than pleasing. On the assumption that his aesthetic 
judgement is ‘correct’, the paint spiller has made a discovery of the Fleming 
type, and his contribution should not be dismissed lightly. Just as training and 
skill were required to recognize the nature and significance of the growth on the 
culture plate, so a measure of credit is due for recognizing aesthetic value in the 
accidental painting. There is indeed a sense in which the paint spiller has a claim 
upon the painting, a sense in which it is his painting, for in both art and science 


there is a kinship between appreciation and creation: N 
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The poem or the discovery exists in two moments of vision: The moment of 

. appreciation as much as that of creation; for the appreciator must sce the movement, 

wake to the echo which was started in the creation of the work . . . When a simile 
takes us aback and persuades us together, when we find a juxtaposition in a picture 
both odd and intriguing, when a theory is at once fresh and convincing, we do not 
merely nod over someone else’s work. We re-cnact the creative act, and we 
ourselves make the discovery again.” 
However, in passing, it should be observed that Bronowski’s comments are not 
exactly applicable to an accidental painting, for there is no ‘someone else’ whose 
creative processes we can ‘re-enact’. 

So much having been conceded to the paint spiller, it is time to insist that ‘his’ 
painting has the status of that attractive piece of fish netting tossed up on the 
beach last summer, a found object, no more his than gallery paintings seen and 
admired. What of the painting itself? Granting its aesthetic value, there is the ` 
devil’s question, as relayed by R. Kipling: it’s nice, but is it art? How can the 
answer be other than negative? No person delibcrately made the painting, there 
was no intent; and if it has aesthetic value, so too do many natural objects. 
Furthermore, mere appreciation of a painting, recognition of aesthetic value, 
hardly suffices to make it a work of art, no more than the appreciation of natural 
scenery effects a similar transformation. 

Something more is involved than a quibble about the proper conception ofa 
work of art. There is a very deep gulf between those who view the world as 
manifestation of divine purpose and those who do not; and moving from 
macrocosm to microcosm, there is a parallel contrast anent paintings, each a 
little world, each normally the creation ofa little god. Of course, religion and art 
aside, judgements about purpose or lack thereof play a major role in evaluating 
human actions, the distinction between first-degree murder and manslaughter 
being only one of an indefinitely large number of examples, mostly quite 
homely: did he/she mean to be friendly/hostile? 

Accordingly, provided only that there is to begin with an interest in the 
subject-matter, discovery that the attribution of purpose is, or might well be, 
mistaken will bring about a radical change of attitude, the theory of evolution 
offering a prime case in point. Without invoking a plan or any conscious 
guidance, relying solely on the devices of chance variation and natural selection, 
Darwin offered an explanation of the intricate structure and development of 
living organisms, thus casting doubt on a literal Genesis, but also, and more 
importantly, showing that the presence of elaborate design, or the appéarance of 
such design, is no guarantee of a purposeful designer, or indeed of any purpose 
at all. Modern technology repeats the lesson on a less cosmic scale. Computer 
chess is already at master level (with worse in the offing), and while the 
programming surely reflects human purpose, the machinery operates on its 
own, the results not foreseen by the designers except in the general sense that 
they wanted and intended good moves. So with computer generated music, 
drying, painting. 
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g In the visual arts (and others) there is a fundamental and very difficult 


question: what is the direct aesthetic effect, if any, of knowledge or belief about 
the work? Does it—should it—make an aesthetic difference when we learn that 
this painting was produced by a particular artist at such a time and place? The 

. immediate concern is with a special manifestation of the general problem, with 
what may be called the problem of accidental beauty: are there aesthetic 
consequences when a painting is known or believed to be unintended, 
purposeless? 

Hume regarded the argument from design, the teleological argument, as the 
most formidable of the traditional proofs of the existence of God, but his own 
pre-Darwin criticisms were powerful and perhaps decisive. Nevertheless, if the 
argument is philosophically shaky, it yet has great psychological force, and not 
only in a theological context, for in the absence of countervailing evidence, the 
appearance of design regularly prompts the inference of purpose. Following a 
game of chess in the pre-computer era, the idea that the moves were evolved 
other than by conscious purpose would have seemed nothing more than 
recognition of a bare logical possibility. 

A variant of the teleological argument rests upon the beauty of nature, and it 
emerges in familiar ways—e.g., ‘Looking at this sunset, how could anyone not 
believe in a beneficent creator?’ The world is a work of art. Those sensitive to 
nature almost invariably exhibit a theological tendency, if-only a vague and 
inchoate pantheism; and for most of us, however strong contrary intellectual 
convictions may be, there are those moments in the rose garden which 
temporarily compel a perhaps unwilling suspension of disbelief. Within the 
aesthetic experience there may be an intrinsic teleological impulse, an impulse to 
regard whatever engenders that experience as the result of purpose, a mode of 
communication. If so, the discovery of purposelessness may frustrate, damage 
or in some way alter the aesthetic response itself. 

If plausible, the foregoing considerations are speculative, and the problem of 
accidental beauty remains. The point to be urged is that there is a problem, 
awareness of which causes the uncertainty, the disquiet so often evinced in 
responses to computer generated music and the like. How should we react to 
accidental beauty? The present force of the question may lessen or disappear 
with the increase of machine-made ‘art’, but right now it often accounts for the 
reserve exhibited towards some types of modern painting, a reserve not 
necessarily bespeaking narrow rigidity or philistinism. ` 

Suppressing all unworthy suspicions, let it be conceded immediately that no 
painting displayed in any gallery is completely accidental, that for each there 
was an intention, precise or vague, well or badly realized. Nevertheless, when 
prorated, all the strictures relevant to the paint spiller’s work apply whenever 
the accidental figures significantly in a painting, whenever there is a considerable 
gap between what the artist aimed for and what was actually produc 

?~ Sometimes, as a practical matter, the technique used is simply bey the 
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artist’s close control, perhaps chosen partly for that reason, chosen in order to 
introduce an element of the unexpected, the unintended — dribble, splash, 
splatter. This is not to denigrate Tachism, and again, caricature should be 
avoided, for typically the action painter foresees the results with more precision 
than would seem likely to one unpractised in the technique. However, he 
certainly does not attain anything like the exactitude possible and usually desired 
with more conventional painting, and the finished product is significantly 
accidental. In consequence, the viewer lacks the assurance offered by traditional 
painting, the assurance that, despite the occurrence of many small accidents, the 
painting as a whole is intended, the result of purposeful direction. To the extent 
that his painting is not intended, not the result of purpose, the artist is, like 
Fleming, ‘only’ an appreciator, a recognizer. Better: he is a devoted cloud 
watcher who has been given a face, a landscape, a design, one who stared 
expectantly at Leonardo’s spotted walls and received his due reward. To the 
extent that his painting is unintended, merely found, the artist is not an 
artist. 

Accident may also figure indirectly even with paintings which are not in fact 
significantly accidental in either the Fleming or Goodyear senses. The artist has 
realized an intention, and realized that intention without the help of Apellesian 
luck, but his is an easy painting. Confronted, say, with one of Klee’s works, the 
viewer thinks: ‘I could have done that’. Of course, he may be wrong, but here, as 
elsewhere, belief and judgement partly determine response. Regarding the 
painting as easy, the viewer may none the less respect the artist’s intention, 
concede that the finished product has value; and in any case, he marks the 
appropriate distinction between execution and intention: ‘I could have done that. 
if it had occurred to me’. 

‘Easy’ and ‘hard’ are ambiguous. Sometimes they are used to indicate a 
measure of effort required, as when it is said that leaping over a fence three feet 
high is easy for a twenty year old, hard for an octogenarian. However, the terms 
are also used with statistical import. Leaping over a fence six feet high is hard, 
but it requires relatively little effort from a world-class high jumper. He has the 
ability to accomplish what most can accomplish, if at all, only with a greater 
effort than his. He has talent. To the extent that he believes the painting easy, the 
viewer is impressed neither by the effort nor talent displayed in the realization of 
the artist’s intention. Since, like Apelles’ sponge flinging, it requires-no effort, 
no talent, accident plays an off-stage role as a limit, the ultimate easiness, no 
more creditable than winning a lottery. 

Other things being equal, we naturally regard a hard painting as more of an 
achievement than an easy one, and although it does not follow that aesthetic 
value is thereby affected, there is, again, a question, this time about the aesthetic 
relevance of easy/hard. Traditional representation offered a comfortable eva- 
sion, foglooking at a Rembrandt, a Raphael, an Ingres, few have thought: ‘I 
coulgMave done that’. 
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PICTURES AND TRUTH 


Kornél Solt 


PICTURES (IMAGES) exist in great number and varicty. There are many different 
kinds of them. We have only to think, for example, of the paintings in the 
Louvre, the images in a photographic exhibition or the films currently being 
shown in the cinemas of London. 

A picture may be beautiful, more or less beautiful or it may be ugly. It may be ~ 
interesting or boring. We can enjoy it or hate it. There are artistic—aesthetic— 
moral values in a good picture. Pictures are often also emotionally laden. 
Observing such a picture we can feel its emotive force. Sometimes a picture may 
be strongly provocative. It can influence us to change our outlook on the world 
or even our way of living. 

But a question arises: is it possible for a picture also to convey true messages. 
To put it briefly: can a picture be true? 

What is the correct answer to this question? 

This problem has been much discussed by logicians. Most of them emphati- 
cally reject the idea that pictures can be true or false, holding the view of ` 
Gombrich: that a picture ‘. . . can no more be true or false than a statement can 
be blue or green’.! Most writers on the subject maintain that pictures are 
completely excluded from the realm of truth. 

I cannot accept this standpoint. I am sure that, for example, Repin’s famous 
painting The Volga Barge Haulers (1873, The Russian Museum, Leningrad) 
illustrates a real historical. truth, namely the wretched plight of the people 
formerly employed in that work. Iam in agreement with those who argue that, 
in some sense, a picture may also be true just as for example the statement: 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo is true.? 

Let me mention just a single argument in support of my view. We are able to 2 
think either by means of the words of a language or by means of inner pictures. 
Furthermore, we are able to express our thoughts either in a narrative—descriptive 
way or in a pictorial way. If, however, descriptions (languages) and depictions 
(pictures) are only two different instruments, two alternative modes of thinking 
and of communication then there is no reason to accept the legitimate applica- 
bility of the categories ‘true’/‘false’ in one of these modes and to reject it in the 
other.> 

Crucial to my theme is, of course, the notion of ‘truth’ from which I am 
startyng out. This is the notion of truth laid down by Aristotle. According to his 

espondence-theory, a statement is true if and only if what it expresses is 
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“really given. Truth is a correspondence between the representing and the 
represented.‘ ‘Falsehood’ is the lack of truth. “Truth’ is adaequatio ad rem, and 
‘falsehood’ is inadaequatio ad rem. 

Dealing with pictures, I shall apply a non-classical, four-valued, logic 
consisting of the logical values: (1) true, (2) false, (3) neither true nor false (‘truth- 
value gap’) and (4) paradoxical (i.e., ‘both true and false’).° 

Let me advance some examples of statements belonging to the ‘truth-value 
gap’ and one to the value ‘paradoxical’. The present king of France is bald. This 
statement is an already classical example of the ‘truth-value gap’. It is neither 
true nor false because it attributes a property to a non-existent individual. 
Another example: The Pythagoras theorem is round. This statement is, similarly, 
neither true nor false because it attributes a property to a subject which is unable, 

D by its nature, to share it. Necessarily ‘non-existent facts’ are expressed by both 
statements. 

The following statement, however, This statement is false, is paradoxical 
because if it is true then it is false, and vice versa. Therefore, it is both true and 
false at the same time. It is an example of ‘Liar-type’ paradoxes. It is a self- 
referential statement. 

Can a picture be true or false or neither true nor false or paradoxical, respectively? 
Let us now examine this question more closely. 

To begin with true pictures: in my opinion, they exist in great number. We 
only have to think of world-famous portraits or landscapes or seascapes. If we 

` eall to mind, for example, the Portrait of M. Mussorgsky (1881, Tretjakov 
Gallery, Moscow) painted by Repin, we have no doubts that it is a true depiction 
of the great Russian composer. 

I should mention here as examples of true pictures Jean Daret’s Self-portrait 
(1636, Hermitage, Leningrad) as a representation of himself, Titian’s Philip H 
(1550-51, Prado, Madrid) as a representation of King Philip II, his Gypsy 
Madonna (1510, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) as a representation of 
maternity, his Venus of Urbino (1538-39), Uffizi, Florence) as a representation of 
female beauty, the Alley painted by Mihály Munkácsy (1886, Hungarian 

__ National Gallery, Budapest) as a representation of a landscape, Ayvazovski’s 
The Tenth Wave (1850, The Russian Museum, Leningrad) as a representation of 
a turbulent seascape with some shipwrecked people. 

Or The Stone-Breakers painted by Courbet (1849, formerly Gemäldegalerie, 
Dresden, destroyed in the Second World War) clearly is also a true picture. Itis a 
realistic rendering of two figures doing menial labour in a barren, rural setting. 
If we state that it is true then this is more than a simple metaphor.’ 

Moving on, let me deal, very briefly, with false pictures. A picture is false if 
and only if its content does not correspond to what is represented by it. An 
example: suppose that a bank robbery has taken place somewhere in Europe. A 

_ news reporter just happened to be on the spot and filmed what happened, His 

>was a true film, but somebody later makes a montage and retouches the fil 
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such a way that one can see in it another man, completely innocent, robbing the 
bank. By means of this alteration the film is made to lie. Its pictorial content is 
false. 

There are lots of pictures representing sea serpents, painted by sailors 
hundreds of years ago. Such a picture is false because what is actually depicted is 
not a sea serpent but only dolphins playing. 

If a picture shows the Loch Ness Monster walking across Piccadilly Circus 
then its content is of course only a joke. But if its painter’s intention was to assert 
that Nessy really walked across Piccadilly then the picture is false (even a lie). 

Let us now turn our attention to the question: can a pictorial message be 
neither true nor false? To put it another way: can a picture belong to the ‘truth- 
value gap’? Yes, it can. 

A pictorial message belongs to the truth-value gap if and only if it represents 
necessarily ‘non-existent facts’. The illustrations of tales (e.g., Cinderella’s 
story) and illustrations for science fictions are clear cases of this. Extra-terrestrial 
creatures, E.T.s, the so-called ‘little green men’, either exist or do not exist at all. 
In the second case an illustration of them belongs to the truth-value gap. In the 
first case (if they exist, but in some way other than how they are represented) the 
illustration is false. 

The figures created by Walt Disney are not false pictures. The figures of 
Mickey Mouse and Minnie Mouse, compared to our actual world, are neither 
true nor false. 

Another example: there are lots of paintings in galleries representing the 
unicorn. This, however, does not exist at all. Therefore, I believe, these paintings 
are neither true nor false.8 

In most pictures fictive and non-fictive elements together are given. Conse- 
quently, it is quite possible that a picture expresses many true pictorial messages 
together with those which belong to the truth-value gap; e.g., Titian’s Heavenly 
and Earthly Love (1514, Galleria Borghese, Rome).? 

Now, the question arises: can a picture be paradoxical in the sense that the 
sentence, This statement is false, is paradoxical? Can a picture be both true and 
false at the same time? J do not think that it can. 

The Necker cube or Jastrow’s famous ‘duck/rabbit’ figure do not present us 
with real pictorial paradoxes because in pictures such as these there are two 
different conflicting pictorial messages, but there is not a single message in them 
which can be both true and false at the same time.!9 We are not able to decode 
simultaneously the two incompatible messages of such pictures, but only 
alternately.!! Consequently, the Op Art paintings by Victor Vasarely are not 
‘paradoxical’ in the logical sense of the word. We are able to perceive in some 
paintings made by Vasarely e.g. either a convex cube or a concave figure, but never 
both at the same time. 12 . 

Sogne Vasarely-type pictures can be likened to a chameleon. The common , 
cpameleon changes colour by dispersing or concentrating pigment granules in its Y 
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— chromatophores. Its colour is now greenish, then later pinkish, but never both. 


` 


Let me call it the ‘diachronical chameleon’. (I hope Brehm will forgive me.) It is 
quite harmless. We can see examples of it in the Zoo. Fortunately, there exist no 
such animals as ‘synchronical chameleons’, both greenish and pinkish in the 
same spot of its body at the same time. These would be frightening animals 
indeed. 

Nevertheless, there are, of course, lots of paintings which are not only 
astonishing, but also uninterpretable in a consistent way. Such pictures are often 
called by aestheticians ‘paradoxical’. Are they really paradoxical in the logical 
sense or are they not? Let me deal, finally, with this problem. 

The lithographs by M.C. Escher are deeply enigmatic. For example, in 
Upstairs and Downstairs (1960)!3 we see soldiers walking round and round in two 


~ files. The soldiers in the outer circle are incessantly ascending, and those in the 


inner circle are incessantly descending. But the most strange thing is that after all 
their circling all the soldiers in both files always reach the same point on the 
stairs. Is it possible? No, it is not. 

Another example. In Escher’s Belvedere (1958)!4, there is a nice country house. 
But it is an impossible building. The second floor is laid exactly on the first floor, 
notwithstanding the two floors are orientated differently. Consequently, the 
landlord at the end of the first floor is looking down into the valley and turns his 
‘back to us, but the lady at the same end of the second floor is nearly opposite us. 

In the Necker cube, Jastrow’s ‘duck/rabbit’ figure or the pictures by Vasarely 


~ there are two alternatives. They are individually consistent pictorial messages. 


e~ 


In Escher’s lithographs, however, there is just one pictorial message presented. It 
presents something which is logically impossible. By Escher’s genius a com- 
pletely new world was discovered. But his works are not paradoxical in the 
logical sense. 15 They are not both true and false, but ‘only’ impossible. The logical 
value of a lithograph by Escher seems to me to stand nearer to the truth-value 
gap than to the paradoxical. 

It is remarkable that ‘Liar-type’ paradoxes can be construed only by verbal 
means. Visual thinking is more conservative in this regard. Painters are able to 
show pictorial messages belonging to the truth-value gap, but they are unable to 
show ‘real’ paradoxes. Why? Because a picture can never be self-referential. 16 

` Iam aware that there are a number of simplifications in my paper. But my 
thesis holds nevertheless: not only statements but also pictures may be true. To 
be more correct: a picture may be either true or false or neither true nor false but 
never both true and false. Only statements can be paradoxical. 
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Scruton too states very clearly that a painting 
may be true or false, The Aesthetic Understand- 
ing (London: Methuen, 1983), p. 108. 

Pictures (or series of pictures) may like verbal 


w 


texts often fulfil a narrative function. (Pictura 
est laicorum literatura.) 


+ 


The majority of true pictures, however, do 
not represent the subject with such an objec- 
tivity as portraits or film reports achieve. 
There are several different levels of artistic— 
pictorial truth (e.g., the symbolic truth, the 
allegorical, the metaphorical, the ironical, 
and so on). 

‘Truth’ is here an undefined basic notion (in 
the Aristotelian sense) but the other three 
values are already defined. 

This picture presents to us a stormy sea and 
some shipwrecked people struggling for life. 
A very big wave is just rolling on. We come 
to know only from the caption of the picture 
that this is just the critical tenth wave. If they 


w 


a 


survive this wave, later they will be saved. 
What will be the ‘actual future’ of these ship- 
wrecked people? We can interpret the picture 
optimistically or pessimistically. 
interpretation is the true one? There is a well- 
known tradition in European painting that 
warm yellow-red colours suggest optimism. 
And it is just these colours that prevail in the 
background. The sun is breaking through the 
darkness. Therefore, the optimisitic inter- 
pretation seems to be adequate. 

There are, of course, great differences be- 
tween the simple photographic truth and the 


N 


artistic-pictorial truth. But I do not intend to 
deal with this difficult problem here. 


Which - 
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Henri Rousseau, the ‘customs house-officer’. 
It is an enigmatic painting. It represents a 
gipsy girl sleeping on the ground in the 
desert, and a lion standing at her side without 
attacking her. Maybe its pictorial content 
belongs to the truth—value gap. But I cannot 
exclude the possibility of another interpreta- 
tion: that it represents something existing, 
namely just a gipsy-girl’s dream. In this case, 
it is a true picture. 

This was observed by Paul Valéry. He writes: 


‘Une image est plus qu'une image et parfois _ 


plus que la chose même dont elle est l'image’. 
Wittgenstein states concerning the Necker 
cube: *. . . the figure can be seen in two ways 
as a cube; and all similar phenomena. For we 
really see two different facts. (If! fix my eyes 
first on the corners a and only glance at b, a 
appears in front and b behind, and vice 
versa’.) Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1922), 
PP. 143-45, 5.5423. 

See D.R. Hofstadter, Gédel, Escher, Bach: an 


Eternal Golden Braid (New York: Basic ~ 


Books, 1979), pp. 364-65. 

Some pictures by Vasarely are similar to the 
following ‘statement’: ‘Reginam occidere 
nolite timere bonum est si omnes consen- 
serint ego non contradico’. Some believe that 
it was the Dodonian message given by Arch- 
bishop Janos to the so-called ‘malcontents’ 
who later killed Queen Gertrude, the wife of 
Andrew II, King of Hungary (1205~35). The 
use of differing punctuations allows two 
opposite interpretations. The prohibitive ver- 


sion is: (1) Reginam occidere nolite. (Do not kill ~~ 


the Queen.) Timere bonum est. (It is good to be 
afraid.) Si omnes consenserint, ego non. (If 
everybody consents, I do not.) Contradico. (I 
oppose it.) The permissive version is: (2) 
Reginam occidere nolite timere. (Do not fear to 
kill the Queen.) Bonum est. (It is good.) Si 
omnes consenserint, ego non contradico. (If 
everybody is consenting, I do not oppose it.) 


13 See this lithograph in Bruno Ernst, Der 
Zauberspiegel des M.C. Escher (Berlin: Taco 
Vrlg., 1978), p. 91. 
14 Ibid., p. 87. 


8 We are often uncertain whether the picture is 
true or false or neither true nor false. Let us 
call to mind The Sleeping Gypsy (1897, 

leum of Modern Art, New York) by 


oe 
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“15 Other surprising lithographs by Escher are, 
for example, Drawing Hands (1948), Relativity 
(1955), Concave and Convex (1955), Cube with 
Magic Ribbons (1957). On Escher's works see 
Hofstadter’s book mentioned above. 

16 I suppose that in the real world there are no 
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‘Liar-type’ paradoxes given. They are only 
constructions created by verbal thinking. 


I owe a great debt to Katalin G. Havas (Institute 
of Philosophy, Budapest) for her illuminating 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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THE ART OBJECT 
Barbara E. Savedoff 


Art is the product of an etiquette, and to neglect its conceptual framework and 
reduce it to its physical data is an act of barbarism. ! 


ART THEORISTS, critics and philosophers alike, currently emphasize the 
dependence of the art object on theory for its status and identity as art. We see an ~ 
object as a work of art because of the ideas surrounding it, and these ideas also 
determine the direction our interpretation of the work will take. The critic 
Harold Rosenberg describes this dependence in his essay ‘Art and Words’. It is a 
background of theory which keeps us from seeing a Kenneth Noland striped 
painting as a fabric design, and ‘which places a [Barnett Newman painting] in 
the perspective of Abstract Expressionism rather than of Bauhaus design or 
mathematical abstraction’.? 

Philosophers, in illustrating the same point, have favoured examples from 
Dada and Pop Art of identical art/non-art pairs. Since an art work can look 
exactly like something which is not art, art status cannot be a matter of physical ~ 
properties. Thus Arthur Danto calls on an ‘atmosphere of art theory’ to explain 
why Warhol’s piles of Brillo boxes are art and those of the supermarket 
stockboy are not,+ while Timothy Binkley refers to the procedure of indexing 
with reference to the conventions of art to explain the art status of Dada 
Readymades that are identical to their non-art counterparts.> 

We can add that this atmosphere, these conventions, do more than confer art 
status—they are responsible for our distinguishing the Pop Brillo Boxes from 
Dada Readymades, and for our distinguishing the forms of interpretation 
appropriate to each. 

With this recognition that the art work cannot be identified simply with a ~ 
physical object, there has been an emphasis on the importance of theory, 
context, and convention and a corresponding de-emphasis of the importance of 
the physical object for the identification of a work. In the hurry to abandon the 
object and to adopt theory as the means of identifying the art work, the 
importance of the object in that identification has sometimes been underesti- 
mated. _ 

For example, even though a title may be important in giving us a clue to the 
ideas surrounding a painting, it doesn’t give us everything we have to know in 
order to interpret a painting and identify its elements. At most, it is the way the _ 
titk’plays off the titled object which will determine the interpretation—we havé-Y 
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~ to know how the painting looks in order to determine how the title might affect 
` interpretation. This may seem uncontroversial, but it is a fact which Danto 
overlooks in his discussion of examples, both in ‘The Artworld’ and in The 

Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 

Though the object is thus central to the interpretation of works in traditional 
media, such as painting and sculpture, it might seem that conceptual art® 
presents an exception, since the role of the object is reduced to that of 
communicating ideas. It would seem that all the critically relevant information 
about the work is contained in the communicated ideas. Acquaintance with the 
object and its particular physical properties would therefore be unnecessary. But 
even for conceptual art, acquaintance with the object and its properties is often 
essential to the full interpretation ofa work. This is overlooked by Binkley in his 

` discussion of the interpretation of various Dada and Conceptual works in his 
essay ‘Piece: Contra Aesthetics’. 

Both Danto and Binkley neglect the art object in their interpretations of 
particular works, much to the detriment of those interpretations. But this 
neglect is not confined to the writings of philosophers of art. It can be found in 
the writings of art critics as well. Too often, interpretations are only weakly 
supported, or not supported at all, by the objects under consideration. 

In this paper, I will show how attention to the art object is essential to the 
proper interpretation of the works which Danto and Binkley discuss. I will then 

` briefly note the way in which the lack of attention to the object has undermined 
some recent art criticism. If we are to have criticism which actually illuminates 
the work it discusses, the central role the object plays in interpretation must be 
recognized. 


One of the key examples in both ‘The Artworld’ and The Transfiguration of the 
Commonplace is that of the hypothetical identical pair of murals Newton’s First 
Law and Newton’s Third Law. Each is a painted white vertical rectangle divided 
through the middle by a horizontal black line, but since for Danto a title ‘is more 
than a name or label; itis a direction for interpretation’,’ the differently entitled 
murals allow of very different interpretations. Newton’s First Law is described as 
representing the path through space ofan isolated particle. Newton’s Third Law is 
described as ‘a mass pressing downward met by a mass pressing upward’.§ 
There are other ways we could identify these objects as paintings, all having to 
do with our reading of the horizontal line as above, below, on, or in a white 
surface. Danto says that these ‘different identifications are incompatible with 
one another . . . and each might be said to make a different artwork, even 
though each artwork contains the identical real object as part of itself.’ In other 
words, different titles of identical objects give us different identifications, and 

different identifications give us different works. Or do they? This description of 
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the situation ignores actual art critical practice as well as the distinction between ~ 
painting and making diagrams; it also points to some dangers of using _ 
hypothetical examples. 

Rather than describe different works, Danto has only presented us with 
different possible readings of the objects under consideration. His analysis is an 
accurate account of how our interpretation of two diagrams might differ 
depending on their title or caption. Identical diagrams may be used to illustrate 
many different things. But Newton’s First Law and Newton’s Third Law are not 
supposed to be diagrams; they are supposed to be painted murals. 

A diagram is a diagram of something. What this ‘something’ is is usually 
indicated by a caption or by labels within the diagram. A diagram of the 
unemployment rate shows the number of people unemployed over a certain 
period of time. We could see it as showing the inflation rate or as representing 
a mountain range, but either of these would be misinterpretations of a 
diagram of the unemployment rate. A particular diagram can be seen as 
representing any of a variety of things; its caption tells us what is actually 
being represented. 

Consider, then, a diagram consisting of a rectangle horizontally divided by a 
straight line. It may be seen as many different things, but its caption ‘Newton’s 
First Law’, or ‘The Path of an Isolated Particle through Space’, tells us how it is 
to be understood. To read a diagram, so captioned, as representing two masses 
pressing against each other with equal and opposing force, or as representing a 
flat horizon, would be to misinterpret the diagram. The captioned diagram 
allows of one correct reading, one correct interpretation. 

Now consider a painting which consists of a white surface horizontally 
divided by a black line. This description allows for several possibilities. For 
example, the white may be painted flat, so that we are forced to read the painting 
as presenting two surfaces which abut at the central line, or the white may be 
painted in such a way as to create an illusion of deep space behind the black line. 
Then again, the white may be so painted as to be ambiguous between these two 
readings—we might think here of Brice Marden paintings which hover between 
flatness and illusionistic space. The differences in the possible readings of the 
imagined painting will depend on differences in the object. How the painting 
looks will determine the range of allowable readings. 

Suppose then that the painting is ambiguous between two readings. Though 
incompatible, each reading belongs to a full understanding of the painting. To 
ignore one in favour of the other would be to ignore a part of the painting. To 
identify a Brice Marden painting as flat surface, and to disallow other 
identifications, would be to fail to fully comprehend the painting. 

The identity of the elements of a diagram is determined by its text, and all 
other possible identifications are irrelevant to its functioning as a diagram. Not 
so for painting. In order to understand a painting, we need not find , 
unambiguous identifications for each of its elements. In fact, such a reductive Y 
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— procedure would represent a failure to treat the work as art. Art works allow of 
` ambiguity. 

Given this, how might the title of the painting determine its identity? Calling 
the painting ‘Newton’s Third Law’, or more explicitly, “Two Masses’, will not 
rid the painting ofits spatial ambiguity—that ambiguity is there to be seen. Nor 
will the title render the spatial interpretation irrelevant to the analysis or 
criticism of the painting. To allow the title this priority would be to confuse 
painting with diagramming. 

Ifa painting is ambiguous between two readings, illusionistic and flat, giving 
it the title ‘Newton’s Third Law’ would not serve to produce a work fully and 
accurately described as presenting ‘a mass pressing downward met by a mass 
pressing upward’. The painter would have to paint an unambiguously flat 
— painting if the title were to produce the desired unambiguous identification and 
art work. 

This is not to say that titles never determine the identification of art works. To 
give a patently illusionistic version of the painting the title ‘Two Surfaces’ would 
be to add a layer of meaning absent from the untitled work. For example, we 
could see the title, and therefore the painting, as an ironic comment on the 
inevitable illusionism of painting and on the misguided attempts of those who 
seek absolute flatness. The title does not force us to read the elements of the 
painting differently, but it forces us to place the reading in a new context—thus 
producing a new interpretation and a new work. The title doesn’t have the 
power to dictate one supportable reading over another. At most, it adds another 
element to the interpretation. 

This effect on interpretation only occurs when the context is such that we 
deem it appropriate to include the title as part of the work. For example, Robert 
Rauschenberg erased a de Kooning drawing and entitled it ‘Erased de Kooning’. 
Erased de Kooning admits of an entirely different interpretation than the one its 
untitled identical counterpart would require. Instead of forcing us to consider 
the ramifications of creating one work of art by destroying another, the untitled 
work would most likely leave us to contemplate the subtle markings left by the 
erasure. Similarly for Duchamp’s L.H.O.O.Q. Shaved and its identical untitled 
counterpart. The untitled work would refer us to the Mona Lisa, while the titled 
work refers us to Duchamp’s L.H.O.O.Q. In these cases, the titles make for 
different works. 


It’s doubtful, though, whether Whistler’s painting Arrangement in Gray and 
Black would have been identified as a different work had it been entitled “The 
Artist’s Mother’. The title ‘Arrangement in Gray and Black’ serves to indicate 
Whistler’s concern with formal qualities, and he might have hoped that it would 
serve to direct the viewers’ attention to the formal aspects of the painting they 
were in the habit of ignoring. But the title doesn’t force viewers to ignore the 
representational element of the work in a proper analysis. 

a The titles of Frank Stella’s Indian Bird series, or of Mel Bochner’s wall 
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paintings are of even more doubtful interpretative relevance. It would be beside ~ 
the point to seek in them a guide for our interpretation. More likely than not, | 
such an effort would set us on the wrong track, diverting our attention from 
what was interesting and significant about those works. Often a title just names 
ithe object. 

Danto is right in asserting that the interpretation of a work is determined by 
the context in which it is presented. The age, community, conditions of 
presentation, and history of an object determine the theory by which we identify 
it and by which we would distinguish it from an identical object with a different 
context. A title, on the other hand, is one element among others at the artist’s 
disposal in the creation of a work. An artist might sometimes be able to make 
different works of identical objects by entitling them differently, but usually the 
context of the work won’t allow the title that significance. In any case, the title of — 
the work cannot override the visual data, dictating how they are to be read. At 
most, the title places the data, the object, in a new context. 


II 


Let us now turn to Timothy Binkley’s claim that the increase in the role of 
theory in certain movements of twentieth-century art has led to the creation of 
art works which are not about the look of the object, art works for which the 
object is altogether superfluous. Binkley contends that there are cases where the 
title and description of a work constitute the work, and so serve to acquaint us 
completely with the work. This claim is trivially true of conceptual works such 
as those of Lawrence Wiener, which consist solely in a description. But where 
the work involves an object, as in Dada and Pop Art, we should not too hastily 
proclaim the irrelevance of the object or its look. 

Binkley tells us that ‘the first version of L.H.O.O.Q. was executed by Picabia 
on Duchamp’s instructions’, while the version with which we are familiar was 
executed by Duchamp himself. Binkley claims that ‘it would be an idle curiosity 
to speculate whose version is better or more interesting on the basis of how each 
looks’,!9 for the artistically relevant features are not aesthetic ones. 

Is it true that the look is entirely irrelevant, that we can fully kios 
L.H.O.O.Q. just by having it described to us? The look is irrelevant-if by that 
we just mean that we don’t look for aesthetic values, such as beauty of line, in the 
Duchamp work. But this does not commit us to the view that we know the 
work by description, for the execution of the work can affect its interpretation. 
Differences in look are important to the extent that they create differences in 
meaning. To know whether differences in the look of each version of 
L.H.O.O.Q. would produce differences in our interpretation of each, we would 
have to see them both. Perhaps we would find no significant difference in our 
interpretations of the two versions, based on appearance, but we could not 
know this before seeing them both. Bact 
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L.H.O.O.Q. is a postcard of the Mona Lisa with a moustache and goatee 
drawn on her. Does it make no difference what the moustache and goatee look 
like? The meaning of the work may be affected by whether the moustache is of a 
type sported by artists or businessmen, labourers or professionals. Differences 
such as these will determine differences in allowable readings and interpreta- 
tions. 

For instance, if the moustache is typical of those worn by businessmen of the 
time, it could be appropriate to see the work as addressing the commercializa- 
tion of art. If, on the other hand, it’s a moustache typical of bohemians, such an 
interpretation becomes less plausible. And if we were to discover that the 
moustache and goatee were exactly like those worn by Duchamp, a whole new 
range of interpretative possibilities would be opened by Duchamp’s imposing of 
himself on a masterpiece of painting. We need to know what the moustache and 
goatee look like in order to discover which interpretations are plausible. 

Binkley could claim that I’ve only shown the possible need for a fuller 
description; but the limitation to any description would of necessity cut down 
on possible interpretations. If we limit ourselves to a-description of a work, we 
must be sure that the description mentions all the facts that might possibly be 
relevant to its interpretation. We can be sure of this only if we can be sure that we 
know everything there is to know about the meaning of the work, that is, only if 
we discount the possibility of discovering new meanings. 

Furthermore, there are aspects of the work which could not be captured by a 
description, no matter how complete. For example, without seeing the work, 
we don’t see its possible reference to transsexuality. And without seeing the 
work, we don’t see the way in which the disrespectful title changes the meaning 
of Mona Lisa’s enigmatic expression. The re-interpretation of the smile as 
sexually suggestive requires seeing the work. 

Seeing the work is also important if we are to understand its tone. The 
moustache and goatee of L.H.O.O.Q. are very careful, neat and relatively 
unobtrusive. Would the work be unchanged had the moustache and goatee been 
crudely dashed off with a thick black crayon? Could not subtle changes in 
meaning result? The look of the moustache might determine whether we 
perceive the work as comic or mocking, affectionate or contemptuous, 
mischievous or defiant, or some combination of these. The tone of the work is 
best known through viewing the object itself and the manner in which the 
moustache and goatee are drawn. 

It may be true that the main thrust of L.H.O.O.Q., the humiliation of the 
Mona Lisa, remains the same however the work is executed. Still, the nature of 
that humiliation differs with variations in the execution. For this reason we 
cannot say that the object is superfluous. 

One final point—even supposing that a description would provide us with 
adequate knowledge of a work such as L.H.O.O.Q., the object would not be 


7 expendable. L.H.O.O.Q., the plan, would not have the same meaning that 
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L.H.O.O.Q., embodied, does. Suppose Duchamp had just written and > 
submitted for our contemplation the direction: ‘Draw a moustache and goatce | 
ona postcard of the Mona Lisa and entitle it “L.H.O.O.Q.””. It is unlikely that 
the plan would have the same impact or ultimate meaning as the executed idea. 
The plan lacks the significance we find in the actual presentation of such an 
object as a work of art. 

This point is all the more clearly illustrated by Erased de Kooning. The idea of 
erasing a de Kooning drawing has only a fraction of the impact and audacity of 
the actual erasure. Though it may well be that the work can be fully known by 
description alone, the object is still necessary. 

I do not claim to have proved with these examples that the object is always 
important for or necessary to the art work, or that the object is equally 
important in different types of works. But I hope I have shown that it is often 
important in cases where at first glance it appears to be unnecessary. Even in 
cases where the work is of mainly conceptual interest, the object can play an 
important non-aesthetic role. 


Il 


The examples discussed in this paper show that the object has a more central 
role in the interpretation and identification of art works than is allowed by either 
Danto or Binkley. There is no question that the importance of theory and 
convention in determining the identity of art works must be recognized, but this 
recognition must not blind us to the equal importance of the object. It must not 
lead us to treat art works as diagrams or illustrations for ideas. 

Binkley assumes that a description can fully encompass a non-aesthetic art 
work’s artistically relevant features. Danto, on the other hand, assumes that in 
seeing an object as an art work, we reduce it to one of its possible descriptions. 
Neither view allows for the complexity of the art work, for its many artistically 
relevant aspects which cannot be fully known by description and which are all 
part of an adequate interpretation. Unfortunately, this inattention to the object 
can often be found in contemporary art criticism, where an exclusive focus on __ 
the ideas surrounding the work leads the critic farther and farther away from an 
attention to the work itself. This leads to a situation in which weak works may 
gain undue prominence by being surrounded by theories and interpretations 
which proclaim significances which aren’t there. This is the basis of Rosenberg’s 
attack on Helen Frankenthaler’s work which, rightly or wrongly, he 
characterizes as ‘weak visual matter in an envelope of aggressive critical 
language’! and as ‘decorative bombast sustained by dubious art theory’.!2 ; 

But the neglect of the object can also lead to reductive interpretations which 
prevent a full appreciation of the art under consideration. Such a reduction 
impoverishes, and can be used to dismiss a work unfairly. We can see this 
impoverishment and dismissal in Danto’s analysis of Newton’s Third Law. The Y 
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role of the mural is reduced to that of illustrating a particular scientific law. It is 
then judged by its success in filling that role, and found wanting. ‘Too weak by 
far for the subject, writes the critic’. !3 But it is far from clear that the work must 
only be judged by its adequacy in illustrating that particular subject. 

This reduction, and a subsequent undervaluation, is also cvident in Carter 
Ratcliff article, ‘Frank Stella: Portrait of the Artist as Image Administrator’. 14 
Ratcliff attempts to dismiss Stella’s work by (1) attacking the formalist criticism 
surrounding it and by (2) giving reductive descriptions of the paintings, and on 
the basis of these descriptions, complaining of the emptiness of the paintings. 
Neither line of argument pays attention to the paintings themselves. 

Such reductive criticism may result from an inability to come to terms with 
visual art, and more particularly, with abstract art. It is easier to talk about 
representational content than about visual features. And since abstract paintings 
cannot be seen as representing objects, they must be seen, by those with a 
continuing need for verbal content and representation, as illustrating theories. 
This way of viewing art seems to gain credence from the contemporary 
emphasis on the importance of the theory surrounding the work. But I’ve 
argued that this importance does not eclipse, but only balances, that’ of the 
object. 

Interpretation is not a matter of dumb looking, of pre-theoretic viewing. But 
when art works become merely occasions for presenting theories, when they 
become the imperfect illustrations of ideas, they cease to function as art. If the 
reduction of art to its physical data is an act of barbarism, so too is the reduction 
of art to its theory. 


Barbara E. Savedoff, Dept of Philosophy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
37235, U.S.A. 
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INTENTIONAL SEMANTICS AND THE 
LOGIC OF FICTION 


Dale Jacquette 


I. STORY AND CONTEXT 

THE LOGIC of fiction raises special problems about the network of relations 
among existent and non-existent objects. If we begin with the philosophically 
least sophisticated beliefs concerning fictional entities, then it appears ostensibly 
possible to refer to and predicate properties of non-existent objects, as when we 
say that Captain Ahab sailed from New Bedford in search of the great white 
whale. 

Reference to fictional entities in the most uncomplicated cases is no different 
in principle from reference to non-existents in scientific discourse. Vulcan the 
non-existent Roman god postulated by religious myth-makers, and Vulcan the 
non-existent planet mistakenly hypothesized by the astronomer Leverrier, can 
be given a similar ontologically neutral interpretation in an intentional 
semantics in which the objects of thought whether existent or non-existent are 
directly referred to and have the constitutive properties truly predicated of 
them. The god Vulcan is not confused in thought with other existent or 
non-existent objects. Although non-existent, Vulcan has uniquely identifying 
and individuating properties, such as being a blacksmith and forging Achilles’ 
weapons for the battle on the plain at Ilium, that are properties ofno other real or 
fictional object. 

When art is unconstrained by scientific explanatory obligations, it enjoys 
greater imaginative freedom in the introduction of complex semantic rela- 
tions linking the characters of fiction and real life, actual and fictionally 
embellished events in historical novels, stories within stories, and fictional 
characters in series of stories by the same or different existent or non-existent 
authors. 

As a story is created, the author determines by free assumption the 
constitutive properties of its characters. These are what John Woods in The Logic 
of Fiction calls the ‘sayso’ properties of the characters.! The author stipulates 
what is supposed to be true of the people, places, and events of the narrative, 
which makes it true by fiat that these fictional objects have the constitutive 
properties bestowed on them by their creator.” 

Non-existent objects are brought into a story for any desired aesthetic effect 
merely by being named and associated with a particular set of properties. There ~ Y 
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are ‘practical constraints on how far an author can violate conventional 
expectations about the properties of certain kinds of fictional characters, and a 
certain inevitability in art may prune away aesthetically unacceptable outcomes 
of events and developments of plot once a story is begun and the dramatis 
personae established. But these considerations at most determine the potential 
aesthetic success or popularity of an art work, not its semantics. 

Audience expectations in any case are progressively expanded and sometimes 
deliberately frustrated or outraged in creative fiction, especially in experimental 
literature and the avant-garde. Narrators do not usually die or disappear halfway 
through a novel while the story somehow continues, as in John Hawkes’s The 
Lime Twig; nor does the hero typically change species like Gregor Samsa in 
Franz Kafka’s Metamorphosis; or anticipate rescue after days of listening to 
someone tunnel into his prison only to have the warden and his assistants burst 
through the wall in a fit of laughter in the black comic play of reprieve and 
despair of Vladimir Nabokov’s Invitation to a Beheading. 

Yet the author is in complete artistic control of these sayso properties and even 
more grotesque and fantastic possibilities from the standpoint of an intentional 
logic of fiction. The question whether or not Hamlet was Prince of Denmark has 
no authoritative answer beyond the context of Shakespeare’s story. The 
question whether Odysseus fought the Cyclops can only be addressed by 
consulting original texts. The author is the primary and often the only source of 
what constitutive properties his characters have or do not have. 


Il. INTERPENETRATION OF REALITY AND MYTH 

A difficulty occurs in the logic of fiction because of constitutive relational 
properties. The same reasoning that recommends it as true of Sherlock Holmes 
that he was a detective makes it equally plausible to suppose that Holmes lived in 
London. 

But if it is true of Holmes that he lived in London, is it also true of London that 
it was lived in or has the property of having been lived in by Holmes? As Richard 
Routley observes: *. . . astake-out on Baker St. would have obtained no trace of 
Holmes. . .’3 Routley considers but rejects a range of alternative solutions to the 
problem, including Terence Parsons’s ‘plugging-up’ function, designed to 
transform relational predicates into non-relational predicates, and a concatena- 
tion solution, which attributes to Holmes the unanalysable property of 
having-lived-in-London, from which the relational properties of London are 
not deducible.* 

The solution Routley finally adopts advances an integrated contextualist 
analysis of constitutive predications.5 The contextualist approach requires that 
statements about non-existents be implicitly or explicitly prefaced by reference 
to a source of information about the: properties attributed to the object. The 
correct formulation of the claim that Holmes lived in London is then, 


t ‘[According to the detective stories of Arthur Conan Doyle] it is true that 
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Holmes lived in London’. This avoids the problem of relational properties, for 
when the same context is ascribed to the counterpart relational predication 
involving London, a true rather than false sentence results, ‘[According to the 
` detective stories of Arthur Conan Doyle] it is true of London that it was lived in 
by Holmes’. 

‘ Routley’s contextualism is independently justified by its explanation of the 
“non-relational constitutive properties of fictional objects. Consider the myth of 
Iphigenia in the House of Atreus cycle of Greek tragedies (ignoring for the 
moment the fact that Iphigenia may have been a real person, the daughter of 
King Agamemnon and Queen Clytemnestra of Mycenae). Iphigenia is said in 
different versions of the fable both to have been sacrificed and to have been 
rescued from sacrifice. Stesichorus, Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles agree that 
.she was offered on the altar at Aulis to propitiate the gods after Agamemnon 
committed an unholy offence, in order to bring the winds that carried his armies 
across the sea to Troy. But Stasinus, Euripides, and the Latin poets Hyginus and 
Ovid (and Goethe in Iphigenia auf Tauris), send the goddess Diana on a mercy 
mission to save the princess at the last moment, appearing in a cloud of altar 
smoke and escaping to Tauris on the Black Sea. The question whether Iphigenia 
was sacrificed or not sacrificed receives a different answer depending on which 
author is consulted. According to Stesichorus Iphigenia was sacrificed, but 
according to Stasinus she does not have this non-relational constitutive 
property. If story-context is disregarded, then Iphigenia is not merely 
non-existent, but an impossible intentional object with the metaphysically 
incompatible combination of the constitutive properties of having been 
sacrificed and not having been sacrificed. Yet pre-analytically Iphigenia is not an 
impossible object, since at most it is only contigently true that a girl with her 
variously described fate did not exist. If story-context is introduced, the 
problem disappears. 

The interpenetration of reality and fiction is further exemplified in legends, 
historical plays and novels, and fictional depictions of actual persons, places, and 
events. We may think of Socrates in Aristophanes’ The Clouds, Napoleon and 
the Battle of Borodin6 in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, DeSoto and LaSalle and the 
conquest of New Spain in Edward Dahlberg’s Sorrows of Priapus. Parsons 
provides a useful terminology to distinguish between what he calls the native 
and immigrant characters relative to a story context.® Native -characters are 
those belonging only to the story, not imported from the real world or another 
art work. Democritus of Abdera by this account is introduced as a real-life 
immigrant to Dante’s Inferno. This does not add to Democritus’ nature or 
essence the constitutive property of occupying an upper circle of hell, but at 
most the contextualist analysis implies that ‘[According to Dante’s story] 
Democritus occupies an upper circle of hell’. Yet it is Democritus himself and 
not another fictional character with the same name to whom the property is 
attributed in Dante’s poem. Democritus in that case has what might be called the 
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converse intentional property of being supposed by Dante (and Dante’s readers) 
to occupy an upper circle of hell.” 

The semantic device of fictional world-indexing in modal logic implements 
the story-contextual interpretation ofa fictional object’s constitutive properties, 
so that by Kripke-style stipulation Democritus [according to Dante] languishes 
in the inferno, not in the actual world, but in an accessible logically possible 
fictional world. In creating a work of fiction, the author freely invents an 
alternative incomplete characterization of immigrant existent and native or 
immigrant non-existent objects relative to a particular story-context or fictional 
world. The same world-indexing requirements for transworld identity of 
existent and non-existent native and immigrant intentional objects apply across 
fictional worlds and the real world as between any intentional worlds of the 
modal intentional semantic model.8 

Legends unlike myths have more direct basis in fact, beginning with actual 
persons or events and adding falsehoods or exaggerations to their description 
until they begin to take on the dimensions of total fictions. The distinction 
between myth and legend is continuous and admits of degree. There is an 
analogy between legend and myth in art and illusion and hallucination in 
perception. Myth and hallucination are pure fabrications without existent 
referents, while legend and illusion are mere distortions of something that 
exists. An intentional semantics can include legends as special cases of fiction 
~ that centrally feature immigrant real world objects. As between hallucination 
and illusion, it is often hard to discern the fine line between myth and legend.’ 


II. PHILOSOPHICAL CREATURES OF FICTION 
There is a proliferation of fictional objects and characters in potentially 
unlimited nestings of stories within stories. The semantic principles required to 
explain the relations and interrelations of these freely iterative creations depend 
on generalizations of solutions to two basic problems. 10 
„Consider the ‘play within a play’ in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The brooding 
prince decides to unmask his uncle’s treachery against his father by substituting 
— the script of his own play “The Mousetrap’ for the entertainment planned by the 
itinerant dramatists scheduled to perform before the usurper King and Queen. 
By having an actor imitate his father’s assassination and his uncle’s incestuous 
liaison with his mother, Hamlet hopes to shock Claudius into confession or 
visible sign of guilt. As he says in Act II, Scene II, 612: 


The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 


The King and Queen of “The Mousetrap’ are thinly disguised proxies for King 
Claudius and Queen Gertrude (who in turn are probably derived from historical 
~royalty, and at least from the precursor plays Shakespeare consulted for 
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inspiration). There is a transcontextual identity or similarity relation between 
the King and Queen of Hamlet’s ‘The Mousetrap’ and the King and Queen of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Shakespeare of course is author both of Hamlet 
and “The Mousetrap’. But as far as the drama is concerned, Hamlet rather than 
Shakespeare, who nowhere appears in the play, is the author of ‘The 
Mousetrap’. 

This nesting is uncomplicated, though in principle fictional author attribu- 
tions can be indefinitely ramified. There could be a story about an author who 
writes a story about an author who writes a story about an author who writes a 
story, and so on; and a complex web of interconnections might be established 


between the persons, objects, and events appearing in subsequent stories all- 


contained in the original story like the layers of a Russian doll. The author in 
nested story 13 might fall in love with the daughter of the author in nested story 
347; the heroine of nested story 1016 might intrude on the action of nested story 
6 to save the day; or it might be claimed that the author of story 828 is really the 
author of the entire structure of stories, twisting back on itself in various 
combinatorial involutions and convolutions. Again the application of implicit 
story-context indexing devices can sort out and keep track of these semantic 
intricacies. We do this less formally when we specify that (according to 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet) Claudius pours poison in the King’s ear, and that 


(according to Hamlet’s “The Mousetrap’ in Shakespeare’s Hamlet) it is not the 


case that Claudius pours poison in the King’s ear, but another (strictly unidenti- 
fied) regicide who pours poison in another (strictly unidentified) King’s ear. 


IV MACBETH’S TWO DAGGERS 

Story-context disambiguates the constitutive properties of fictional objects 
found in stories within stories. But there is a problem about the ontological 
status of objects within a story that cannot be adequately explained by indexing 
existence and non-existence predications to story-contexts. 

In Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Macbeth has two daggers: a non-existent hallucina- 
tory dagger that floats before him and leads him to the murder room, and 
another dagger in his belt, which within or from the point of view of the story is 
existent, which he can grasp and wield. As fictional objects both daggers are 
actually non-existent. But within the story only one is supposed to be 
non-existent, while the other exists. 

It is useless to distinguish between the story-context ontological status of 
these two daggers by maintaining that (according to Shakespeare’s Macbeth) 
Macbeth’s beltworn dagger exists, but the floating dagger does not exist. These 
statements are true, but in intentional semantics they cannot satisfactorily 
explain the fundamental ontological difference between Macbeth’s daggers. 
Non-constitutive existence and non-existence predications are not subject to 
Woods’s sayso thesis by which Shakespeare may freely assume distinct objects 
with special properties in creating a story. 
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The problem is not that the daggers are indistinguishable in the play, since 
they undoubtedly have different properties, one sheathed in Macbeth’s belt, and 
the other floating and ungraspable. But this does not account for their contextual 
existence or non-existence. There are possible stories identical to Shakespeare’s 
in every respect except that in them Macbeth’s floating dagger is supposcd to be 
just as ‘real’ as the tangible blade he wears at his side. We need a way to 
distinguish Shakespeare’s tale from near counterparts that mean to describe 
existent rather than hallucinatory floating non-graspable daggers. 

There is an easy method of capturing these ontic distinctions within narrative 
contexts if we accept Meinong’s doctrine of the modal moment, full-strength 
factuality, and the watering-down of extra-nuclear properties to nuclear 


_ surrogates in an intentional logic of fiction.!! Meinong’s theory makes it 


possible to say that both Macbeth’s daggers are non-existent as fictional 
creatures of Shakespeare’s imagination, but that within the story, the beltworn 
dagger has the watered-down nuclear version of the extra-nuclear property of 
existence, and the floating dagger has the diluted nuclear version of the 
extra-nuclear property of non-existence. To paraphrase Meinong’s reply to 
Russell about the existent round square, the beltworn dagger according to 
Shakespeare’s play unlike the floating dagger is an existent dagger, even though 
it does not exist.!? This is the technical solution Parsons adopts for similar 
problems in the logic of fiction, making use of Meinong’s modal moment 


~ theory and a refined functional application of the concept of watering-down. 3 


But the problem of Macbeth’s daggers can be avoided in other ways, without 
resorting to the metaphysically dubious semantic subterfuge of watering-down 
and Meinong’s already largely discredited doctrine of the modal moment. 14 
Macbeth’s floating dagger according to Shakespeare’s story has the ontologi- 
cally significant converse intentional constitutive property of being hallucina- 
tory, and specifically of being hallucinated by Macbeth, while the graspable 
dagger in his belt does not have this property. Non-constitutive properties are 
not assumptible but supervene on an object’s totality of constitutive properties 
according to this revisionary intentional semantics. Neither dagger exists nor 


_~has the univocal non-constitutive property of existence. But within the story it 


can be inferred from the information given or implied by the author about the 
nuclear properties and especially converse intentional constitutive properties of 
the two daggers that the floating hallucinatory dagger is non-existent. The 
beltworn dagger is also non-existent, but unlike the hallucinatory dagger its 
non-existence cannot be inferred from the constitutive properties ascribed to it 
in the story, which in every way are indistinguishable from those that might be 
found in an incomplete description of the constitutive properties of an existent 
dagger.: This is sufficient to establish the intended ontological distinction 
between Macbeth’s daggers within Shakespeare’s story. 15 

Extrapolation beyond the literal text or source book of information about 


“fictional characters and objects provides an alternative though compatible 
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solution. Fictional non-existents are incomplete intentional objects whose bi 
descriptions lack many constitutive property and property-complement pairs. 
An author sketches evocative details, and leaves it to the reader’s imagination to 
further partially complete the picture. Shakespeare does not explicitly say that 
the floating dagger is hallucinated by Macbeth, but describes Macbeth’s 
experience of it in such a way that it is more reasonable to conclude that it is 
hallucinatory than to suspend judgement or decide that his perception is 
veridical. If Shakespeare or Macbeth had unequivocally attributed the non- 
constitutive property of existence or non-existence to the floating dagger, that 
would still not augment its nature or essence of exclusively assumptible 
constitutive properties. At most it might then be said that the dagger has the 
derivative converse intentional property of being believed by Shakespeare or __ 
Macbeth to be existent or non-existent, which the dagger acquires when 
Shakespeare or Shakespeare through Macbeth superadds an existence or 
non-existence predication in referring to or describing the object. 


V. IMAGINATION BRINGING ART TO LIFE 

In drawing these conclusions we partially complete the fictional dagger 
described by Shakespeare by extrapolating beyond his sayso characterization of 
it, and adding other constitutive properties to it in imagination. 

Unless expressly cautioned or forbidden by the author, we ordinarily expect 
additions to an object’s constitutive properties to accord with extrapolations ~ 
inductively justified by our empirical experience of similar kinds of objects. 
Parsons says: ‘We bring a great deal of understanding of the world with us to the 
text, and we utilize this understanding to expand on what is explicitly stated’. 16 

Woods raises a similar problem about whether Sherlock Holmes has an 
alimentary canal, given that Conan Doyle never explicitly attributes or denies 
one to him. Woods concludes: ‘an author (in ‘normal literate practice’) speaks up 
to his maximum, in the sense that he will declare all departures from the normal 
for his creatures or at least will weaken normalcy assumptions appropriately. 
Otherwise his creations are assumed to be normal cases of their kinds; and by 
these lights, Holmes will be allowed to have had an alimentary canal.” But— 
presumably if we were contemplating a science fiction sequel to the Holmes’s 
adventures, we might imagine him all along to have been an android lacking an 
alimentary canal, and consistently graft this futuristic epilogue to the original 
stories without changing a word, since the question of Holmes’s internal 
anatomy is left open by Conan Doyle in characterizing the incomplete fictional 
characters of his detective stories. In the case of Macbeth’s two daggers it is 
reasonable to assume that a floating ungraspable dagger is hallucinatory and 
therefore non-existent, even though Shakespeare does not explicitly say so. But 
in drawing this conclusion we extrapolate, go beyond, and add to the 
assumptible nuclear properties by which the author introduces a non-existent, 
object to a story-context. l 
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Art works of many kinds can be regarded as instruction kits for more 
complete aesthetic experiences. Poetry, plays, short stories, and novels are 
rather like musical scores, architect’s plans, or stage directions. They are 
aesthetic objects in and of themselves, but are fully realized only in another 
medium, on the piano keyboard or symphony performance, in constructions of 
glass, wood, and stone, or in a rcader’s imagination. The artist usually provides 
just enough -evocative information for us to enter imaginatively into the art 
work, and by an act of intentionality bring its characters and events to life. In this 
we are aided by criticism and transmedia comparisons of immigrant objects of 
fiction, as when we study Salvador Dali’s, Gustave Doré’s, or Picasso’s 
paintings and drawings of Don Quixote to help us visualize Cervantes’ knight of 
the woeful countenance. These elaborations and partial completions of creatures 
of fiction may remain personal and private, or inscribed for others in 
commentary and complementary art works. It is possible at most to add to or 
partially complete an artist’s originally incomplete fictional characters and 
events. But to do so at all or in any degree makes the experience itself an art 
work, and belies the purely passive nature of aesthetic appreciation. !8 


Dale Jacquette, Department of Philosophy, The Pennsylvania State University, 246 
Sparks Building, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802, U.S.A. 
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In the Presence of the Sensuous: Essays in Aesthetics. 
By MIKEL DUFRENNE. Edited and Translated 
by Mark S. Roberts and Dennis Gallagher. 
Humanities Press. 1987. pp. 213. £32.50. 

MIKEL DUFRENNE is slowly but surely gaining a 

following amongst English-speaking philo- 

sophers, a following which has gathered 


— momentum after his major work: The Phe- 


=. 


nomenology of Aesthetic Experience appeared in 
1973 and which will be helped by the publica- 
tion of The Poetics which Veronique Foti is 
currently translating. 

This collection of texts on aesthetics is the 
first set of his shorter pieces to appear in 
English. It is arranged thematically and includes 
work from as early as 1948 to as late as 1974. The 
subjects of these essays cover a wide range and 
come under three major headings. The first of 
these is ‘The Philosophical Foundations of 
Aesthetics’ which includes essays on ‘The Im- 
aginary’ and ‘The Imagination’, ‘Intentionality 
in Aesthetics’, the ‘Eye and Mind’ of Merleau- 
Ponty and on ‘The Beautiful’. The second major 
heading is “The arts’ and includes essays on 
‘Philosophy and Literature’, ‘The Phenomeno- 
logical Approach to Poetry’ and on film and 
painting. The third group is on: ‘Critical Analy- 
sis’ and includes two essays of the theory of 
critical analysis and one on Valéry’s various 
texts about Leonardo da Vinci. 

In these essays Dufrenne covers a lot of 
ground and draws into his discussion of aesthe- 
tics a whole range of thinkers including Barthes, 
Foucault, Lyotard, Metz, Freud and Derrida. 
The most important essay in the collection is 
‘The Imaginary’ in which he is critical of 
Husserl and Alain and even more so of Sartre, 
whom he accuses of dualistic thinking, such as 
when he takes the analogon as a kind of 
thing-in-itself which can exist in spite of con- 
sciousness. This same essay also includes an 
extensive critique of Derrida’s earlier work on 


> 


Husserl. His concern with social questions 
comes out at the end when he asks: ‘How can the 
imaginary be revived today?’ (66) and writes: 
‘Look at those who govern us: never has 


. imagination been so removed from power’ (65). 
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The strange hiatus here is Heidegger who acts 
as a kind of sub-text but one which is refuted 
when it makes the occasional overt appearance. 
‘Phe- 
nomenology’, he writes, ‘invites us to say 
“nature” instead of “being”’ (125) and he 
continues: ‘Revelation reveals nature. Nature is 
the night that tends toward light, toward man as 


Dufrenne prefers nature to Being. 


poet. And the possible worlds that poetry calls 
forth witness to the power of this ground, to its 
poiesis. There is poetry because a poiesis of nature 
acts through poets’ (125 and see 160). 

Dufrenne reads Husserl through the French 
tradition. The effect of this is to bypass Heideg- 
ger’s radical re-reading of phenomenology. The 
problem of this reading of the Heideggerian 
corpus via Sartre and Merleau-Ponty is that it is 
never really read at all because in the former 
case, it is misconstrued and in the latter only 
barely arrived at. In essays which are constantly 
questioning the thingness of the work of art, 
texts such as Heidegger’s ‘What is a Thing’ and 
the opening section of ‘The Origin of the Work 
of Art’ are never mentioned. 

Let me ‘take just one example of this— 
Heidegger’s Being-in-the-world as a reading of 
the epistemological problem or rather as a way 
of refusing to take epistemology as a problem. 
No more subject/object dualisms which need to 
be overcome before philosophy can begin its 
work, But here is Dufrenne: ‘This world is the 
totality of beings (étarits) that is initially experi- 
enced in a confused way by perception, before it 
is systematized as a universe by rational 
thought. . . . It designates a place only for the 
beings (étants) that perception gathers and con- 
fronts, or rather which themselves confront 
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each other in perception’ ($3); and he writes: 
‘Philosophical reflection is nevertheless forced 
to use concepts that already presuppose the 
distinction between subject and object, but it 
may at least use them without emphasising this 
distinction’ (52). 

Not wanting to become involved in: ‘Blan- 
chot's tautology of nothingness’, he writes that: 
‘even if the image issues from us, it also issues 
from elsewhere’ (52). In Heidegger the ‘augen- 
blick . . . is what renders the body sensible to the 
sensuous in general’ (43) and he asks: ‘Is what 
issues from the subject not still issuing from the 
world?’ (52). This rejection of Heidegger is 
quite overt. Dufrenne writes: ‘Are we commit- 
ting ourselves to an heretical position by effac- 
ing the famous Heideggerian “difference”? Let 
us agree that we remain captive to a metaphysics 
of presence’ (53). 

But these essays are also critical of Sartre and 
show an affection for Merleau-Ponty. There is 
some irony here as Merleau-Ponty died just 
when Heidegger’s influence was really begin- 
ning to tell, while he was still working his way 
towards a language of the sensual which did 
away with all the dualistic baggage of epistem- 
ology. Dufrenne clearly recognizes the validity 
of what Merleau-Ponty was doing while still 
falling into the dualistic language from which 
Merleau-Ponty was struggling to escape. There 
is evidence of this in a number of these essays, 
particularly the short description of ‘Eye and 
mind’, the very last text which Merleau-Ponty 
saw through the press. Dufrenne writes of 
Merleau-Ponty even at this late stage of his 
career as thinking: ‘of the savage in vision 
according to the Husserlian model of passive 
synthesis’ (71). 

There can be no question as to Dufrenne’s 
quality both as a philosopher or as a writer. In 
both he can be brilliant. The shorter occasional 
pieces in this book—on Valéry’s Leonardo and 
‘Why go to the movies?’ are splendid produc- 
tions which keep the reader glued to the text, 
and the longer more philosophical essays are 
thoughtful, if strangely dated, analyses. 

The powerful influence of phenomenology 
means that this reading of the problems of 
aesthetics is taken up through Husserlian specta- 
cles and thus the brilliant writing ofa keen mind 
works through self-imposed restrictions. But 
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these essays are well worth reading both for the 
quality of the writing itselfand for the continual 
insights which come to the surface along the 
way. The text has been devotedly translated and 
a helpful introduction has been added. There is 
also a useful bibliography both of Dufrenne’s 
own texts and of texts about him as well as 
adequate name and subject indexes. 

DAVID POLLARD 
University of Essex 


Aesthetics: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Art. 
By ANNE SHEPPARD. Oxford U.P. 1987. pp. 


172. 4 illustrations. £15; paperbound, £4.95. — 


ANNE SHEPPARD has succeeded in a difficult task, 
that of writing an introduction to the philoso- 
phy of art which, by virtue of its clarity and 
cogency, is both genuinely introductory and 
philosophically genuine. She modestly sees 
herself as providing ‘something like an aerial 
view of the territory of aesthetics’ with special 
emphasis on literature (p. 3). Teachers might 
prefer to think of her as a reliable guide through 
some of the tangled thickets of the subject, 
while first- and second-year undergraduates 


will be happy to follow the paths she has ~ 


explored. 

In Chapters 2-5, by reference to the question 
of whether all works of art or, indeed, all objects 
of aesthetic appreciation, have something in 
common, ‘some defining characteristic which 
makes them especially valuable’ (p. 2), Shep- 
pard explains and discusses Plato on imitation; 
Gombrich, Goodman and Wollheim on picto- 
rial representation; Tolstoy, Croce and Colling- 
wood on emotion and expression; Hanslick, 
Bell, Fry, and Langer on artistic form; and the 


nature of beauty. Since no one of these theories 


is capable of doing ‘justice to the diversity of 
examples art presents’ (p. 55), though they all 
exhibit different aspects of art, Sheppard is led 
to a consideration of the nature of aesthetic 
experience and aesthetic judgement in the work 
of Bullough and Kant. In these chapters, as 
throughout the book, Sheppard presents the 
various claims and arguments sympathetically, 
succinctly, and with lucidity, amply supported 
with examples of poetry, painting, music, and 


natural scenery. At one or two places I feel the . 
exposition (for example, Ingarden’s account of Y 


aesthetic experience on p. 69) and the argument 


A 


y 
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(for example, the fact that Beethoven’s Ninth is 
not identical with any one copy of the score or 
any one recording ‘does not afford sufficient 
reason for saying that Beethoven’s Ninth was 


really in his mind’ (p. 26)) is too compressed for 


the uninitiated reader to understand fully. But 
these are only occasional lapses, conspicuous by 
their scarcity. 

The second half of the book, comprising 
Chapters 6-9, is focused on literature, though 
without neglecting the other arts. Topics consi- 
dered include the kinds of justification that can 
be offered for the critical interpretation and 
evaluation of literary works; the role of autho- 
rial intention and audience expectation in struc- 
turing understanding; meaning and truth; 
metaphor; and, under the heading of ‘art and 
morals’, issues such as censorship and the effects 
of literature on values and attitudes. Sheppard’s 


clear-headed discussions manage to embrace a 


wide range of approaches to literature, for 
example, Freudian, Marxist and Structuralist 
theorizing, as well as revealing interrelations 
between aesthetic issues and more general 
problems in philosophy of mind and philoso- 
phy of language. Here, as in earlier chapters, 
Sheppard does not merely expound familiar 
ideas, but argues for her own views; arguing, 
for instance, contra Hirsch, for the possibility of 
a work admitting more than one justifiable 
interpretation (Chap. 7); and, contra Eagleton, 
that ‘it is an illusion’ to think the arts can play 
anything more than an ancillary and subordinate 
role in the promotion of ideology (pp. 144-5). 
One point I wish to dispute is Sheppard’s 
handling of the question of how we might 
defend the claim that Jane Austen is a finer 
writer than Barbara Cartland, a question raised 
in the introductory chapter to indicate ways in 
which philosophical problems emerge out of 
our ordinary sayings and doings in relation to 
the arts. Sheppard denies that Cartland’s low 
critical standing is a matter of conventional 
prejudice or highbrow snobbery. ‘The reason 
why the novels of Barbara Cartland are less 
studied by critics than the novels of Jane Austen 
is that they are less rewarding to study. Inter- 
pretation of them will be exhausted much 
‘sooner than interpretation of Jane Austen’s 


F novels’ (p. 83). This is no doubt true, and yet it 


is not particularly informative. Why is it that 
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interpretation of Barbara Cartland’s novels is 
soon exhausted? An answer is forthcoming a 
few pager later: ‘There might be only one 
interpretation of a Barbara Cartland novel but 
there will be a number of interpretations of a 
Jane Austen novel . . .’ (p. 86). But this won’t 
do. In the first place, I’m sure Freudians, 
Marxists, and the other ‘-ists’, could generate 
their own interpretations of a Barbara Cartland 
novel if they set their minds to it. In the second 
place, the quality of Jane Austen’s art is not a 
matter of how many interpretations there may or 
may not be. Perhaps I’m being unfair to Mrs 
Sheppard, but it seems to me that her approach 
to this issue is marred by the preoccupations of 
the academic industry. I was reminded of Philip 
Larkin’s response to an interviewer who wanted 
to know what he had learned from studying 
certain poets, ‘Oh, for Christ’s sake, one doesn’t 
study poets! You read them, and think, That’s 
marvellous, how is it done. . .?” 

From my bald outline ofits contents, it can be 
seen that this short book covers a lot of material. 
However, these are some significant omissions. 
Hegel is not discussed, though his Lectures on 
Fine Art is listed in the suggestions for further 
reading: but neither Nietzsche nor, more surpri- 
singly, Hume rates a mention anywhere. Also 
absent is any consideration of the ravages of 
modernism, whether in art or in theorizing— 
so, no Duchamp, no Danto, no Dickie. Derrida 
turns up on p. 40, but deconstruction, identified 
as a kind of formalism, is not discussed. None 
the less, what the book sacrifices in terms of the 
trendy and the controversial, it recoups by the 
reliability of its treatment of the traditional. 

The book is illustrated with full-page repro- 
ductions of four paintings—Constable’s The 
Hay Wain, Uccello’s The Battle of San Romano, 
Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus and Primavera. 
Unfortunately, these plates are in black and 
white only, thereby undermining at least one of 
Sheppard’s points which depends on identifying 
in the painting ‘a pattern of brown and yellow 
lines and blobs on a pinkish-brown surface’ (p. 
45f.). OUP is to be congratulated on keeping 
the price of the paperback edition to under £5, 
but I wonder whether it might have been worth 
paying a little more for colour reproductions. 

PETER LEWIS 
University of Edinburgh 
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Philosophy and the Visual Arts: Seeing and Ab- 
stracting. Edited by ANDREW HARRISON. D. 
Reidel, Dordrecht, The Netherlands. 1987. 
Pp. 360. £47.00. 

IN 1985 the Royal Institute of Philosophy 
undertook the tricky, not to say ticklish, task of 
bringing together speakers drawn from differ- 
ent disciplines—philosophy and art history— 
and asked them to discuss abstraction in the 
visual arts. With the publication of this volume 
we can see how successful that collaboration 
proved to be. 

The volume is organized in three parts. Part I 
examines the relationship between abstracting 
and depicting, Part II deals with colour and Part 
III looks at several traditional topics. I shall pick 
out a paper from each, taking them in reverse 
order. 

Martin Kemp argues an interesting case for 
thinking of perspectival representation as being 
non-arbitrary and possibly universal in nature. 
Mindful of Panofsky's view that such repre- 
sentation as a ‘symbolic form’ is period-specific, 
Kemp examines a single work in its historical 
context. The chosen work is that of Andrea 
Pozzo who painted the dome and nave of the 
Church of Sant’ Ignazio in Rome during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Kemp 
shows with a wealth of detail how Pozzo 
employed the conventions of linear perspective 
in order to glorify God and give visible form to 
theological meaning. Although this furnishes 
evidence in support of Panofsky’s view as to the 
period-specific nature of such conventions, at 
least in terms of their historical origins, Kemp 
argues that the conventions are not necessarily 
arbitrary. He goes on to argue that perspective 
‘selectively exploits a set of automatic percep- 
tual responses’ by means of which we orientate 
ourselves in the world (p. 265). The effect of 
these remarks, unfortunately, is to remind us of 
the difficulty of establishing such a large claim. 
Though less ambitious, it would have been 
simpler to have contrasted perspective with 
other conceivable conventions (e.g., marking 
distant objects with a blue dot, near ones with a 
red one) in order to show perspective’s less 
arbitrary nature. 

The essays dealing with colour discuss two 
main themes: how colours look different to 
different people and how these differences are 
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exploited by the visual arts and technology. 


Adam Morton writes about both with great 
lucidity in a paper which serves as a useful 
synthesis. He establishes that: ‘the colour 
perception of different people with normal 
colour vision is the same in that they see the 
same colours—meaning that they can apply the 
same contrasts of hue, saturation, and bright- 
ness—and can be different in that they can see 
these colours differently—meaning that given a 
scene different people can apply these same 
colours to it with different emphases and even 
somewhat different distributions’ (p. 245). He 
makes good remarks also about the problem 
facing the painter who wishes to capture the 
appearance of coloured things with a far nar- 
rower range of pigments and brightness at his 
disposal. The painter overcomes this problem 
according to Morton by means of a ‘colour 
transform’ and he shows how representational 
painting makes use of a large family of such 
colour transforms in which lightness is reduced 
considerably though not across colours in a 
uniform manner. 

The long-established view that twentieth- 
century abstract painting signals one of the most 
dramatic changes in the history of western art is 
challenged by Peter Hobbis. He claims that 
traditional and abstract painting both make use 
of abstraction, though certain twentieth-cen- 
tury artists exploit it in novel ways. What is new 
about twentieth-century painting is not that it is 
abstract as such but rather that some paintings, 
for example Pollock’s Autumn Rhythm, do not 
contain any element of illusionistic spatiality. 
Earlier abstract works, however, such as Male- 
vich’s Suprematist Painting, do ‘not depend on 
newly discovered ways of looking at pictures 
since they make use of ways constantly at work 
for hundreds of years’ (p. 102). Two main 
arguments are given in support of the latter 
claim. 

Hobbis argues, first, that we possess a capac- 
ity for ‘perceptual abstraction’. He points out 
that we exercise such an ability in analysing 
figurative painting in purely formal terms. The 
ability to apprehend abstract (formal) relations 
in a picture, he says, is somewhat similar to the 
response abstract art requires of us. 


Second, he argues that ‘the capacity to re- J 


spond to abstraction is a condition of pictorial 
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representation’ itself (pp. 99—100). It is a fact, he 
alleges, that when we look at a picture ‘what we 
appear to see goes well beyond what is strictly 
given in the representational configuration’ (p. 
100). And he adds that we see it ‘as something 
which it is not’ (p. 101). This implies that when 
we see a depicted face as a face we are seeing it as 
something which it is not. However, we would 
say of someone who fails to see the face in the 
picture that he has failed to see what is there. 
After this false start, Hobbis speculates as to 
how we can see a pigment-covered canvas as a 
representation of, say, George. It is owing to 
our capacity for perceptual abstraction that 
George beams out at us as large as life. What 
exactly is this capacity? 

Hobbis likens it to abstract thinking; it is a 
kind of abstracted seeing. He does not expand 
on this and none of his fellow contributors 
discuss this important, tricky notion in depth. 
Andrew Harrison and Roger Taylor both have 
something to say about it, though their main 
concerns lie elsewhere. Taylor suggests that 
abstracted seeing is commonplace and that it is 
so generalized as to be uninformative. This 
sounds more like absent-minded seeing and 
indeed he remarks that someone suffering from 
senile dementia might see abstractly. I suggest 
that abstracted seeing, on the contrary, often 
involves attending to certain aspects of some- 
thing. We notice the ominous smile of the 
Vice-Chancellor without paying heed to his 
individual features. We look at a summer 
meadow seeing only the glorious colours which 
float like a cloud of butterflies. Other cases may 
require a certain skill or training. The artist who 
studies the group of people standing before him 
sees them as an arrangement of volumes and 
masses, a disposition of conflicting and balanc- 
ing forces owing to his training. Abstracted 
seeing may often be linked, then, with a certain 
purpose or skill. 

On Hobbis’s account it is this capacity for 
abstracted seeing that enables us to ‘supplement 
the configuration until it becomes a perceptual 
equivalent, though an abstract one, of the 
depicted object’ (p. tor). I pass over the 
awkwardness of thinking of abstraction as 
adding to and supplementing an apparently 


p-denuded image in order to consider a more 


fundamental objection. It is mistaken to sup- 


pose that X cannot depict Y unless X is a 
perceptual equivalent of Y. Hobbis seems to 
have expelled illusionism without having ex- 
orcized it. 

We should therefore not underestimate the 
extent to which abstraction changed twentieth- 
century art. Thereisa continuity, butitisnot, from 
the spectator’s point of view, a very strong one. 

This volume contains a number of very good 
essays and few disappointing ones and it 
achieves its aim of giving us a better understand- 
ing of the nature and significance of abstraction 
in the visual arts. 

PAUL HUMBLE 
Lancashire Polytechnic 


El culto moderno a los monumentos: Caracteres y 
origen. By ALOIS RIEGL. pp. 99; Primera intro- 
ducción a la ‘Critica del Juicio’. By IMMANUEL 
KANT. pp. 120; Mímesis: las Imágines y las cosas. 
By VALERIANO BOZAL. pp. 231; Desconocida 
raíz común: (Estudio sobre la teoría kantiana de lo 
bello). By FELIPE MARTÍNEZ MARZOA. pp. 104. 
Visor, Madrid, Spain. 1987. Paperbound, no 
price given. 

IT ts a great pleasure to welcome this new 

(paperback) series, La Balsa de la Medusa, which 

makes available to the Castilian speaking public 

classics of European aesthetics, philosophy and 
art theory. In this country the series will 
primarily interest those Spanish speakers who 
have no German, where English translations of 
well-known writings are lacking. The series’s 
first ten numbers include Kant’s First Introduc- 
tion to the Critique of Judgement, von Hilde- 
brand’s Problem of Form in the Work of Art, Kurt 

Fiedler’s Writings on Art, and Alois Riegl’s Der 

moderne Denkmalkultus. Among more accessible 

offerings it also contains della Volpe’s History of 

Taste, Paul Valéry’s Essay on Leonardo, F. M. 

Cornford’s Principium Sapientiae and F. Antal’s 

Raphael from Classicism to Mannerism. 

In addition to translations, the editors prom- 
ise home-grown monographs on aesthetic 
themes and have bullied off with two such 
volumes: Mimesis: las Imdgines y las Cosas by the 
series’s director, Valeriano Bozal, and a Kantian 
study by Felipe Martinez Marzoa, Desconocida 
raíz común. The first of these two is a written up 
version of lectures for an aesthetics course at 


Madrid University and contains a -mixture of 
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historical reflections about representation, style 
and aesthetic pleasure together with an essay on 
Kantian topics. Generally the tone is easy and 
the reader not too taxed with rigour. An idea I 
particularly liked and which deserves more 
attention than it is given here or elsewhere is that 
the common pretension of art to provide a 
peculiarly ‘deep’ way of seeing its subject- 
matter needs to be filled out with an account of 
what such depth consists in. The suggestion 
Bozal offers is that in art a representation 
primarily presents its objects in their relation to 
the subject’s mind—be it that of artist himself or 
of the spectator. The artist thereby enriches the 
world through presenting it as it presents itself 
humanly to us. This reflexive aspect of art is 
what makes it so special and more than a simple 
copy of the world itself. 

The other monograph is a Kantian essay 
aiming to deepen our understanding of the link 
between the Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Critique of Judgement and specifically to provide a 
key to our understanding of Kant’s aesthetics. In 
these works we find Kant founding various 
distinct faculties and intellectual capacities in ‘an 
unknown common root’, one that Marzoa 
purports here to find genuinely illuminating. 
The theme is too sketchily treated to be of much 
help to the specialist, yet too uncritical in tenor 
to help the novice. In particular, in relation to 
the main problem of Kant’s aesthetics, what 
underpins our pleasure in the beautiful, ‘the 
unknown common root’, is here presented as 
some inscrutable fact of noumenal psychology. 
However, in view of §22 of the Critique, I am 
inclined to think the universality and purported 
necessity of aesthetic pleasure are more plaus- 
ibly rooted in phenomenally explorable human 
needs for understanding and intellectually de- 
manding control of our lives. That need is 
pre-eminently satisfiable through the arts and, 
for Kant, through sensitivity to natural 
beauties. Allusion to an unknown transcendent 
root helps us not at all and is otiose, what we 
have to look for instead is genuine self-know- 
ledge and we should refuse to be fobbed off by 
Kant’s occasional tendency to provide specula- 
tive pseudo-answers to his own sharply located 
pressing questions. 

ANTHONY SAVILE 
King’s College, London 
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The End of the History of Art? By HANS BELTING. 
Translated by Christopher S. Wood. Chicago 
U.P. 1987. pp. 120. £13.50. 

“TRADITIONAL ART history . . . can serve today 
only as a foil before which new tasks for 
empirical research may stand out in relief’ writes 
Hans Belting in The End of the History of Art? In 
recent years we have become used to variations 
on the claim that many art historians have failed 
to take adequate account of intellectual develop- 
ments in other disciplines and have shown little 
or no desire to examine their own practice in the 
light of changing patterns of thought. Many of 
those who may initially have felt threatened by 
this stream of criticism have more recently been 
reassured by the shortcomings of the over- 
publicized ‘New Art History’. However, the 
radical critique offered here by Hans Belting 
should cause all art historians and others con- 
cerned with the interpretation of visual material 
to reconsider their assumptions and their prac- 
tice. 

This densely but lucidly written book first 
appeared in German in 1983 and the present 
version is a translation of the second edition, 
published the following year, incorporating 
revisions and new observations. It consists of an 
introduction and two essays in which Hans 
Belting develops themes which he has also 
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touched upon in his other recent publications, . 


Das Bild und sein Publikum im Mittelalter (Berlin, 
1981) and Max Beckmann: Die Tradition als 
Problem in der Kunst der Moderne (Munich, 1984). 
The sheer range of artistic material which 
Belting can confidently handle—from the Mid- 
dle Ages to Beckmann and beyond—places him 
in that select group of art historians whose 
members stride across the centuries with ease, 
perhaps unsettling their more timid colleagues 
who rarely, ifever, stray beyond the boundaries 
of their specialist topics. 

Belting’s querying of the values of the ‘old 
guard’ of art history is all the more effective for 
being gently expressed. He makes effective use 
of the rhetorical device whereby a contentious 
statement is assumed to be already generally 
accepted. For instance, on the first page he states 
as though it were a matter of fact that art 
historians have ‘lost faith in a rational, teleolo- 
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gical process of artistic history’; that is, a model ~? 


according to which change in art is explained as 
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a series of internal, largely stylistic, develop- 
ments tending towards a predetermined end. 
This aspect of Vasari’s legacy, which the author 
explores in some detail in the second essay, still 
seems to be the basic assumption behind much 
art historical teaching, at least in this country. 
The author does not hesitate to slaughter an 
entire herd of sacred cows, though with the 
stiletto rather than the axe. Not only is the art 
historical teleology of stylistic and formal de- 
velopment gently and efficiently despatched, 
but avant-gardism, canonicity, connoisscurship 
and iconology, amongst others, meet their end. 

His critique of iconology provides a good 
example of how he wields his blade in defence of 
a synthetic art history, plunging straight to the 
heart with the most economical of thrusts. “The 
iconologist inquires after the original meanings 
of works of art and the cultural interpretations 
encoded in them. The process of decoding itself 
is celebrated as a hermeneutic act, symmetrical- 
ly complementing the original, historical en- 
coding. Too often this degenerates into a 
perpetuation of a humanist parlor game, an 
exercise only promising success in the cases of 
Renaissance and Baroque works of art, especial- 
ly those with literary texts and programs created 
expressly for them.’ He regrets that the poten- 
tial of Aby Warburg’s far more ambitious 
notion of the placing of art within an array of 
symbolic languages pertaining to a variety of 
world cultures has never adequately been pur- 
sued, for it would involve dealing with awk- 
ward questions concerning non-European cul- 
tures and the nature of distinctions between 
‘high art’ and other man-made visual material. 
Instead iconology has ‘narrowed into a method 
for.interrogating works of art from the age of 
humanism’. One can think of honourable ex- 
ceptions—the work of Meyer Schapiro and Leo 
Steinberg, for example—and at no point does 
Belting denigrate the work of specialists; yet the 
common thread is an understandable impati- 
ence with those who fail—for whatever 
reason—to consider their detailed work as 
writers and teachers in a broader intellectual 
context. 

Belting’s ‘central thesis is that the institu- 
tionalized distinction between pre-modern and 


“YJ modern art should be overridden. Artists 


already take this for granted and to make the 
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point he describes a performance piece in which 
Hervé Fischer cut a symbolic cord on 15 
February 1979, declaring that THE HISTORY OF 
ART IS ENDED. Art historians must follow suit if 
they are to catch up with what artists are 
offering collectively in their work as a critique 
of the art of the past. By advocating this course 
he exhibits what might be classified as a 
post-modern sensibility: the entire past visual 
production of every culture from mankind’s 
first stone implements to photowork fresh from 
the studio is implicitly equally available as either 
raw or finished material to both artist and writer 
without prejudice regarding aesthetic value. As 
a consequence the writer on art—whether art 
historian or critic—must come to terms in a 
non-patronizing manner with a bewildering 
variety of ‘manmade images invested with the 
customary dignity of art’ from apparently 
disparate cultures. 

Belting’s densely argued text sets out an 
excellent case for exploring or defining selective 
fusions of art practice and criticism, image and 
text, artefact and concept, history and visual 
aesthetics. None the less, various questions are 
begged or remain unresolved. Discussion here 
is limited first to connoisseurship and its mod- 
ern ally, technical examination and secondly, art 
history as social history. 

Belting offers little solace to those art histor- 
ians who, dissatisfied with the current orthodo- 
xies, resort to increasingly elaborate technical 
examinations of individual works, often in 
collaboration with conservators and scientists, 
as a means of attempting to establish connois- 
seurship as an intellectually reputable field of 
enquiry. Similarly, he suggests that attempts to 
annex social history as a context for the art of the 
past constitutes little more than an evasion of 
essential interpretative issues. Social histories of 
art (including fashionable patronage studies), as 
elaborate forms of retrieval art history, appear 
to Belting all too often to sacrifice the reality of 
present experience to the fiction of past usage, 
for such work involves a turning away from 
close attention to the visual artefact in favour of 
the elucidation of deductively determined pat- 
terns of thought and behaviour within which 
the artefact can only ever fit imprecisely. 

Many art historians consistently assume an 
authority to pronounce judgements confidently 
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on matters where insufficient knowledge or 
information is available. The field of connois- 
seurship is most notorious in this respect. 
Unsurprisingly it gets short shrift from Belting. 
Yet it ought not simply to be dismissed as a 
‘refuge’ for ‘easy confirmations’. At some point 
decisions regarding authorship of works of art 
are usually necessary: not simply as ends in 
themselves, nor as a means of promoting 
successful commerce, but because the legitima- 
cy of the deployment of such material in the 
context of other arguments often depends on 
sound decisions in this field. Admittedly, too 
many art historians are prepared to ascribe 
works to artists according to criteria which are 
not strictly rational. To admit ignorance in 
circumstances when ignorance is inevitable is 
still seen as culpable failure. This attitude is 
sustained by the myth that no problem of 
attribution could defeat the ideally refined and 
sophisticated ‘eye’. Therefore scholars routinely 
avoid shame by sincere pretence on the one hand 
and appeals to personal reputation and authority 
on the other. Resort to technical and scientific 
examination is a genuine attempt to define 
criteria more methodically by means of which 
connoisseurship decisions can be made. In itself 
such work can offer no final proof of au- 
thorship; but more data is made available (by 
means of X-radiography, microscopy, pigment 
and media analysis, infra-red reflectography, 
dendrochronology, & c.) according to which 
better informed hypotheses can be formulated 
than is possible after a cursory examination. 
Such work is of primary importance in the 
compilation of gallery catalogues and these 
publications are among the essential building 
blocks employed by writers on art who, like 
Hans Belting himself, speculate on a larger 
scale. 

Not all art historians who occupy themselves 
with issues of social history—whether patron- 
age, history of taste, or the contemporaneous 
social function of art at the time of its produc- 
tion—do so in order ‘to maintain a safe distance 
from the seductive or threatening sounds of 
recent art’, as Belting suggests. Art is so difficult 
to deal with because its definition at any given 
time is contingent and because any given object 
inevitably changes in status and significance in 
every sense from the moment of its making to 
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that of its dissolution or destruction’ and 
beyond. Simply from a diachronic standpoint a 
vast potentiality of significance lies between the 
era of an object’s making (the subject-of art 
history as retrieval) and the era of its present 
existence (the subject of criticism and museo- 
logy). To attempt to deal historically with 
aspects of this sweep of change to both object 
and its associable concepts can hardly be dismis- 
sed as evasion. Furthermore, historians, rather 
than art historians, can quite legitimately press 
man-made visual material into the service of 
attempting to answer specifically historical 
questions. In such cases contemporary art prac- 
tice need scarcely be relevant, for the practice of 
history has its own commanding dynamic. 

Lastly, the multi-cultural dimension receives 
less attention from the author than does the 
question of contemporaneity and art historians’ 
continued failure to deal with the art of their 
own time. In this context, what should the 
relationship be between art history and cultural 
anthropology? But to return to the customary 
evasions of art historians as anatomized by 
Belting, he observes that ‘with exceptions such 
as Nikolaus Pevsner or Meyer Schapiro, vir- 
tually all those art historians who have molded 
the profile of the discipline steered clear of 
modern art’. This failure is institutionalized in 
colleges and universities, museums and galleries 
as well as in commerce and in all forms of 
discourse on art other than art itself. In the face 
of current artistic activity Belting argues con- 
vincingly that ‘the breach between two kinds of 
art history, which treat either historical or 
modern art, and do this under different para- 
digms, no longer makes sense’. 

In advocating the notion that all writers on art 
must come to terms with contemporaneity 
Hans Belting offers no panacea, no prescriptive 
plan of action. Most intriguingly and of the 
greatest importance to the present writer as an 
academic art historian and critic of contempor- 
ary art his arguments suggest that in spite of the 
inconsistency between verbal language and 
visual imagery, there may come a point when 
the writer on art may legitimately and cogently 
express himself by means of art works rather 
than by academic or critical texts alone. In this 
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country artists and theorists such as. Victor 


Burgin have already pointed the way. This may 
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not be the appropriate path for everybody, but 
for some it promises a new relationship to 
Vasari’s legacy and new light on the relationship 
between art and history, which, as Belting 
points out, ‘is still today as unexplained as it is 
undisputed’. 

IVAN GASKELL 
Wolfson College, Cambridge 


The Utopian Function of Art and Literature: 
Selected Essays. By ERNST BLOCH. Translated 
by Jack Zipes and Frank Mecklenburg. MIT 
Press. 1988. pp. 310. £22.50. 

THIS VOLUME includes essays written by Ernst 
Bloch between the years 1930 and 1973, a 
discussion recorded in 1975 between Bloch and 
Theodor Adorno, an ample bibliography and an 
excellent introductory essay by one of its 
translators, Jack Zipes. It is in the consecutive 
pieces ‘Art and Society’ and ‘Art and Utopia’ 
that Bloch’s thought is most thoroughly elabo- 
rated, although the central notions of human 
hope and homecoming and that ‘anticipatory 
illumination’ which is said to be provided by all 
great art recur, at least implicitly, in virtually 
every selection. 

Unfortunately, however, Bloch’s work can 
be as irksome in presentation as it is rewarding 
in those worthy concerns it attempts, however 
confusingly, to address. In his helpful introduc- 
tion, Zipes warns that one is ‘never on firm 
ground’ when reading Bloch, that it is in fact 
‘sometimes impossible to understand’ him. And 
yet, to Zipes, the extravagances of language, the 
hyperbole of pronouncement, the inconsisten- 
cies, ramblings and bombast in which Bloch 
indulges are all ultimately excusable since, he 
insists, they are devices consciously exploited 
by Bloch and, in any case, fully “commensurate 
with his task’. Too often, however, Bloch’s 
expression declines into the vapid sloganeering 
of the pamphleteer and that sense of ‘estrange~ 
ment’ which he habitually tries to induce in his 
reader to an utterly disorienting vertigo. 

Of course, it need not be demanded of every 
writer that he offer us respectably unadorned 
insights. Untamed extremes as much as elegant 
order have their place. Bloch was, indeed, both 
a dedicated and honest thinker, as passionate as 
he: was intensely thoughtful, a learned man 

. committed to reconciling his own bourgeois 


heritage and passionate chiliasm with a revital- 
ized Marxism. His work is animated above all 
by a will to nurture ‘the inflammatory elements 
of art’ in order that it not be reduced to a mere 
‘palliative ideology’. While he advances no 
systematic aesthetic, then, he characteristically 
preoccupies himself with those ontological and 
political concerns that inform all the arts, 
making each important to us. For Bloch, in 
other words, the most important element of 
reality is what he calls ‘the not yet lived 
possibility’, the latency of existence. Truth 
consists, accordingly, not in the portrayal of 
facts but in the acknowledgement of processes. 
Thus, attending to the problems of human 
culture must issue in an account of aspirations 
and progress, of the culmination oflife’s various 
dynamisms in a better, more humane world. 
In spite of a frequently expressed displeasure 
with Romantic extravagances, Bloch’s thought 
nevertheless betrays many of its most character- 
istic features: the notion of creative ‘eruptions’ 
and transformative moments, for example, of 
the attendant ‘intensification of small things’ 
and the recommended and crucial convergence 
between ‘the human soul and the essence of the 
world’. It is in elaborating this latter conception, 
in fact, that Bloch makes his most notable 
contribution, for he interprets the relation 


_ between subject and object in such a way as to 


invest it with an immediacy missing from a 
mainstream philosophy that is too quick to 
wrench the one from the other. Recognizing 
subject and object as contending categories of 
existence, Bloch envisions a certain tension 
operating between them, a tension defined by 
alternating rhythms, varying degrees of dis- 
tance and intimacy that suggest some impend- 
ing, if rarely secured, resolution. For him, these 
moments of resolution constitute what he calls a 
kind of ‘homecoming’ for humanity, since it is 
not only where we recapture the inner essence of 
objects, but also where we are re-acquainted 
with our true selves. The promise of this 
unveiling warrants amongst us an abiding hope 
and ensures for art a crucial role in human life. 
For it is art that documents this involvement of 
us with our world, pointing for us ‘a way out of 
ourselves’ by prompting.a gaze that is at once 
cool, sharp, deep, open and concerned. Accor- 
dingly, it can be said to provide an anticipatory 
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illumination of that impending better life which 
awaits us. That is, it manages to convey a reality 
that contains the promise of its own future. 

And yet, it is precisely at such points that one 
wants to temper this rich dramatization with the 
unforgiving rigour of that very mainstream 
philosophy from which we earlier agreed to 
depart. What are we to make, for instance, of a 
notion of homecoming that is firmly grounded 
in so crude and fantastic a nostalgia? What is it 
that we return to or merge into: community, 
nature, our true individual selves, our memor- 
ies, our childhoods, a state of spiritual or 
linguistic purity, or some vague, undifferenti- 
ated ontological mush? And if the stores of the 
temporal are so prodigal, why subscribe to a 
euphoric utopianism that presents Progress as 
some god of compensation offering us all a 
glittering prize at the end of some unreal road? 
To this Bloch would reply that his utopia is, 
after all, a human world. But can it be? Can we 
ever so perfectly elide human struggle and pain? 
Bloch surely makes an advance when he attends 
with such purpose to the interplay between 
subject and object, but he leaves us, unequipped 
with the philosophical tools with which he has 
dispensed, to flail helplessly in an attempt to 
retrieve that notion from the embarrassments of 
unbridled mysticism. 


Throughout this collection, Bloch proves 
himself to be a master of the invigoratingly 
novel image, the captivating turn of phrase. 
Occasionally, too, he advances a particularly 
inventive interpretation, most notably in ‘A 
Philosophical View of the Detective Novel’, in 
which he likens the Freudian unearthing of the 
details of a person’s past to a detective’s search 
for clues and the subsequent effort at recon- 
struction that this requires. And yet, it remains a 
misfortune that the reader can appreciate these 
virtues only if he suffers the trail of convolutions 
and dog’s breakfast of -ism’s that otherwise 
plague these pages. Indeed, what will impress 
one reader as inspirational ardour will only 
disappoint another as incantatory rubbish. We 
are advised that Bloch adopted from contem- 
porary expressionist writers and painters the 
montage technique and elliptical symbolism in 
order to induce estrangement in his readers. But 
one doesn’t have to be a confirmed and sneering 
philistine to find the results, at least in general, 


less than satisfactory. Deep thoughts and plain 
speaking need not be made so strange to one 
another, especially when the illuminating of 
such perennial issues is at stake. 

JOHN EDWARD MacKINNON 
Girton College, Cambridge 


Principles of Semiotic. By D. S. CLARKE. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1987. pp. 164. £6.95; cloth- 
bound, £15.95. 

UNTIL RECENTLY, ‘semiotics’ and ‘semiology’ 
were medical terms, referring to the study of 
symptoms of disease. This is a Stoic usage 
which, though it has not died out, has been 
overtaken by the more common. practice— 
introduced on the Continent by Saussure, and 
popularized elsewhere by Charles Morris under 
the influence of Peirce—of using them to denote 
the systematic study of signs of.any and every 
kind. 

It is surprising, at a time when all philo- 
sophical traditions are obsessed with language, 
and when artificial intelligence seems to be of 
commercial as well as epistemological interest, 
that semiotics has not attracted more attention, 
and inspired more first-rate work, than has been 
the case. D. S. Clarke gives two reasons for this: 
one is the difficulty of formulating a non- 
vacuous general conception of a sign; the other 
is a widespread belief that language is so 
different from other kinds of signs that a general 
semiotic theory throws little light upon it. 

Clarke deals with the first difficulty by simply 
not seeking for a general definition of sign, and 
with the second difficulty by confining himself 
to signs which bear important analogies to 
language. Thus, he excludes from his enquiry 
such unsuitable signs—unsuitable because not 
close enough to language—as pathological 
symptoms, sensations, photographs, and mir- 
ror images. d : . 

The book commences with a short Introduc- 
tion, in which Clarke quickly disposes of logical 
analysis, and of ordinary language philosophy, 
as acceptable explanations of language or of 
meaning. He next gives a short but valuable 
history of semiotics from the Stoics to Be- 
haviourism. The remainder of the book deals 
with three orders of sign: natural signs; signs 
used for communication; and language. 

‘He distinguishes two kinds of natural signs. 
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One kind is interpreted on the basis of a 
linguistic generalization (clouds are interpreted 
as a sign of rain on the basis of the linguistic 
generalization ‘Rain usually follows clouds’). 
The other kind is interpreted directly (one of his 
examples is lightning as a sign of thunder). 
Language, however, is interpreted directly, so 
he confines his discussion to natural signs of the 
second type, which he calls, for inscrutable 
reasons, ‘natsigns’. The main feature of these, or 
at least the feature which makes them analogous 
to linguistic signs, is that they are discriminated 
as signs on the basis of prior experienced 
correlations. He distinguishes between cogni- 
tive interpretation and dynamic interpretation 
of these signs; the latter is exemplified in 
swerving to avoid a child while driving a car. 
‘Natsigns’ are, he says, the most logically 
primitive signs. 

Signs produced for the purpose of com- 
munication are distinguished from natural signs 
by the fact that they involve intention. Clarke 
differentiates between various classes and sub- 
classes of communicative sign—proper and 
degenerate signs, conventional and non-con- 
ventional signs, and, perhaps most importantly, 
signs which have a subject-predicate structure 
and those which do not (but which may, none 
the less, be linguistic). 

Most important among all the communica- 
tive signs are natural languages. In a short but 
enlightening and original passage, Clarke dis- 
cusses six features of language. (1) Semanticity: 
that is, ‘the elements of the system are objects of 
cognitive interpretation and are related by 
interpreters to independent events or things in 
the environment’. (2) Conventionality: that is, 
the elements of the system are arbitrary. (3) 
Semantic field placement: for example, colour 
adjectives exhaust the semantic field of colour. 
(4) Duality of patterning: the basic elements of a 
language are its morphemes, but morphemes 
are themselves made up of phonemes. (5) 
Grammaticality: weak grammaticality when 
the order of the elements affects the meaning, 
and strong grammaticality when there are also 


‘rules for subject-predicate combinations. (6) 


Displacement: when a sign refers to something 
remote in space and time. 

Clarke then defines a language as a system 
that possesses all but the third of these as 
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logically necessary features, although actual 
human languages possess the third as well. In his 
final chapter, devoted entirely to language, he 
discusses special features of subject-predicate 
sentences, including the nature of subjects and 
predicates themselves, and interprets, in the 
light of his general semiotic theory and defini- 
tion of language, such notions as denotation, 
reference, meaning, truth, and illocutionary 
force. A final section deals with the special 
features of discourse. 

It is a very good book, distinguished by the 
clarity of its writing and an easy mastery of the 
background literature. It is remarkably exhaus- 
tive despite its brevity, and despite its self- 
imposed restrictions. It is the restrictions, 
however, which are likely to disappoint readers 
of this journal, some of whom are familiar with 
Barthes on the semiotics of fashion and myth, 
and all of whom are interested in the semiotics 
of art. It is instructive to note how scattered are 
Clarke’s references to iconic signs. He briefly 
mentions them as a type of natural sign (sha- 
dows), and as examples of conventional and 
non-conventional communicative signs (maps 
and gestures respectively). But the only occa- 
sion on which he discusses them at any length is 
when he attempts to show that many of them 
are not signs at all. He excludes mirror images, 
TV images, and photos, on the ground that 
these are not perceived images, but rather a 
means by which we perceive objects. Clarke is 
fully aware that this is a contentious claim, but 
what is odd is that he has chosen to exclude 
where he might have included, and thus have 
widened the scope and applicability of his 
semiotics. His inclusion of certain kinds of 
material images in the category of signs, and his 
exclusion of others, seems to be based on 
epistemological considerations which are not 
given to us, rather than upon his semiological 
principles. For anyone who considers photo- 
graphs as well as paintings to be possible works 
of art, Clarke’s view here is simply an obstacle 
to the construction of a semiological aesthetics. 

The acid test of any theory of meaning—and a 
semiotics is in the end just a theory of mean- 
ing—is music. Clarke does not mention music, 
so it is impossible to say whether he believes it to 
have meaning or not. Ifhe does not, so much the 
worse, in the eyes of many, for his attempt to 
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devise an acceptable semiotic theory. If he does, 
there should be important modifications to, and 
extensions of, some of his central concepts. For 
instance, his notion of semanticity, and in 
particular his notion of the cognitive, would 
require recasting. Again, there seems to be 
something analogous to duality of patterning in 
music, although he claims that this is a feature 
peculiar to languages. Music also seems to 
possess weak grammaticality; and in some 
cases, it might be said to feature displacement. 
Of course, it is not fair to an author to 
comment on the book that he has not written, 
but it is perhaps fair comment to remark that the 
title of this book promises more than it delivers. 
Within its limitations, none the less, it is first 
rate. 
HUGH BREDIN 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Language, Music and the Sign: A Study in Aesthe- 
tics, Poetics and Poetic Practice from Collins to 
Coleridge. By KEVIN BARRY. Cambridge U.P. 
1987. pp. 244. £25. 

To BEGIN with, this book is an attempt to fill a 

gap; it sets about improving our understanding, 

if you like, of that period in which aesthetics 
came self-consciously into being by thematizing 
the significance of the theory of music to 
eighteenth-century signifying processes. On 
these terms it might be read as supplementary to 
the work of John Barrell and Hans Aarsleff: the 
discussion. of painting in Barrell, the investiga- 
tion into semiotics in Aarsleff, or even the 

consideration of both on the part of M. H. 

Abrams, do not, it is suggested, provide us with 

a sufficiently complete picture of eighteenth- 

and early nineteenth-century aesthetic theory. 

An exploration of the treatment of music in 

Rousseau, in Thomas Twining, in James Harris 

and others, will effectively serve to give us a 

fuller appreciation of both poetics and poetic 

practice from Adam Smith to Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge. But as much as this work en- 

deavours to bring into view the importance of 

the discourse on music, it sets about effecting a 

change in contemporary hermeneutics; in going 

about enhancing our familiarity with a given 
period, the book at the same time proposes the 
necessity of a re-reading of poetry from Collins 
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and Cowper to William Wordsworth. Critical 
excursions into the literary practice of the period 
are best conducted through the lens of, or at 
least with a consciousness of, eighteenth-cen- 
tury musicology and its theorization of the 
‘empty sign’. 

Music—for Twining, for Harris, for George 
Webb—is characterized by a certain distance 
which interposes itself between meaning and 
intention, between notation and its reference. 
Bringing theory to the phenomenon of music, 
Twining and company are upsetting the notion 
of mimetic concordance between symbol and 
symbolized, a concordance which otherwise 
(with the possible exception of Adam Smith) 
goes unchallenged in the aesthetics of the 
period. In resuscitating the efficacy of these 
insights, in filling out the edges of his archaeolo- 
gical exposé, Barry is targeting the neo-Col- 
eridgeanism of Wimsatt, Abrams and Wellek; 
he is challenging the viability of a critical 
adherence to an interpretative methodology 
grounded in specularity. 

The importance of this book cannot be 
contested. It handles over a century of material 
with economy and acumen. Its argument. en- 
compasses a wealth of speculation from Addi- 
son’s proposition of a determinate relation 
between the sign and its referent in 1726 to 
Horne Tooke’s etymological treatises of the 
1780s and Dugald Stewart’s contextualism of 
the early 1800s. In the process, Barry manages 
to produce an excellent reading of Cowper’s 
“On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture’ and an 
original chapter on Coleridge. The virtues of 
the work’s encyclopaedism, however, make its 
omissions all the more noticeable: a thirty-page 
chapter on Wordsworth makes little use of the 
1800 Preface to the Lyrical Ballads or the 1802 
emendations to the Preface; the implications of 
the linguistics of the Essays upon Epitaphs are not 
touched upon; there is no mention of the Essay, 
Supplementary to the Preface of 1815. - 

Exclusion, of course, is a charge which is 
always difficult to avoid. In bringing it, iris hard 
to seem more than pedantic. The real difficulty 


with this book lies elsewhere. In making an- 


incision into a debate which broaches the 
demands of historicism, of deconstruction and 
of humanism, the book does not make the 
reader conversant with its own particular re- 
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commendations. The Conclusion elaborates a 
continuity between the British national debt and 
eighteenth-century aesthetics, but we are left 
wondering whether this amounts to polite 
gesturing, a good-mannered genuflection in the 
direction of history, or whether a programmati- 
cally historical reading is being retroactively 
prescribed. Is Barry cataloguing a workable 
homology, or establishing a causal relation? 
Again, where does his pronounced admiration 
for Agnes Fletcher leave him vis-à-vis Paul de 
Man’s allegorizing of Romanticism? What is 
given in literary representation? Is it possible to 
philosophize the literary if we abandon the 
representationalist paradigm? Language, Music 
and the Sign encourages these questions, but it 
shies away from sign-posting solutions, or even 
from: hailing their inscrutability. 

We are left with a problem: are we to take it 
that critical practice is to be legitimated by its 
subsumption under established premisses bor- 
rowed from a separate discursive practice, 
which the employment of musicology would 
encourage us to believe? Or is it that critical 
insight is inevitably accompanied by theoretical 
blindness, as the championing of the ‘empty 
sign’ might lead us to suspect? Or is it, again, 
that history is the ‘text’ through which all 
cultural artefacts are to be construed? Still, ifthe 
book leaves us in the dark with regard to its own 
allegiances and theoretical prescriptions, it 
nevertheless manages to disturb Romantic 
orthodoxy as it makes its appearance in the 
rearguard of contemporary British and Amer- 
ican literary theory, and it manages to do so 
without shrillness or self-importance. The 
work is timely and impressive and certainly 
manages to convince us of the significance of an 
area which has for too long been ignored. 

l RICHARD BOURKE 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Schoenberg and the New Music. By CARL DAHL- 
HAUS. Translated by Derrick Puffett and 
Alfred Clayton. Cambridge U.P. 1987. pp. 
305. £30. 

THIS COLLECTION brings together twenty-eight 

of Dahlhaus’ essays from a variety of sources 


‘and dates (1964—84). Only one, ‘Schoenberg 


and Schenker’, has appeared in English before. 
Although the subjects covered are various, an 
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effort has been made to arrange the essays into a 
reasonably coherent order. The opening group 
investigates the notions of newness and of the 
avant-garde, of popularity, progress and the 
problem of genre, each primarily from a histor- 
ical point of view. A substantial central group- 
ing deals with Schoenberg himself; there are 
subsidiary essays on Webern and Schreker and, 
perhaps surprisingly, on Scriabin; and the final 
six pieces are given over to matters ostensibly 
concerning post-war music, although in terms 
with which readers of Dahlhaus’ earlier Founda- 
tions of Music History will be abundantly 
familiar. 

The consistency of the collection derives 
from Schoenberg, ‘however, whose anxieties 
and preoccupations pervade even those essays 
not explicitly devoted to him. Mindful to the 
point of obsession of his place within a tradition 
which he revered—a tradition whose aesthetic 
norms he stood accused of up-rooting— 
Schoenberg was the type of the conservative 
revolutionary. The desire for legitimation made 
a polemical analyst of him. He searched the 
works of the masters for evidence of his own 
conservatism, and produced analyses of his own 
works which sought to underline their very 
ordinariness. It is perhaps apt (and it is certainly 
poignant) that Schoenberg himself should have 
come eventually to supplant Brahms or Bach at 
the focus of his own genealogical concern. In 
1937 much of his early music had been accepted, 
and was now being used to berate him for his 
later music. So he was reduced, in what is 
probably his most touching essay, to claiming 
descent—not from Brahms or from Bach—but 
from himself: ‘I have not discontinued compos- 
ing in the same style and in the same way as at 
the very beginning. The difference is only that I 
do it better now than before’ (‘How One 
Becomes Lonely’). 

For a music historian who is also a musical 
analyst this should be a rich preserve, and 
Dahlhaus certainly explores it in earnest. He 
deals at some length with the two most obvious 
counter-examples to Schoenberg’s assertion— 
namely, his emancipation of the dissonance, and 
his invention (or his ‘discovery’) of dode- 
caphony—and is never less than absorbing in his 
observations. Sharing with Schoenberg a pre- 
dilection for theory, and a certain discomfort in 
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the face of works or techniques whose theoretic- 
al justification is doubtful, he can be sensitive to 
contradiction. The essay on Scriabin, for exam- 
ple, turns out to be a terse critique, in terms 
central to any Schoenbergian apologia, of 
Scriabin’s solution to a compositional problem 
which pressed hard at the start of the century: 
‘that the connection between technique and 
articulation, between structure and expression, 
had become precarious’ (p. 201). Scriabin's 
solution, the ‘technique of the chord centre’, 
was a hotch-potch of tonal practice, regarding 
expression, and of non-tonal theorizing about 
harmonic structure. At a similar stage, by 
contrast, Schoenberg had not only emancipated 
the dissonance—thus ceasing, like Scriabin, to 
regard the chord as a locus of tonal implica- 
tion—but he had also, in Erwartung, dispensed 
with the tonal underpinnings of structure as 
well. That he was able to do this was partly due 
to his concentration upon motivic rather than 
harmonic thinking, but also to the fact that 
Schoenberg’s expressiveness was primarily a 
matter of the musical gesture, polyphonically 
conceived, rather than of dissonance still heard 
in relation to otherwise discarded tonal norms, 
after the manner of Scriabin. By working with a 
succession of brief, polyphonic elements, 
Schoenberg was able to design an elusive 
structure—elusive because of the short-term 
relations which it largely comprised—which 
was at the same time integral to his expressive 
purpose. 

Many of Dahlhaus’ strengths are on view in 
the essays on Scriabin, and on Erwartung. He is 
perceptive, temperate almost to a fault, and 
indefatigable in matters of detail. He also at last 
takes heed of his own dictum that ‘objectivity’ 
in analysis is empty ‘without the substance 
supplied by emotion’, a thought which he had 
announced in the first, theoretical part of 
Analysis and Value Judgement (translated 1983) 
only, disappointingly, to forget about it in the 
second part, which was where the analyses 
were. This present volume, by contrast, is 
sensitive and generous in its subjective apprais- 
als. It is also, however, almost hyper-sensitive 
in its regard for the feelings of its subject. 
Dahlhaus is inclined to fudge wherever Schoen- 
berg himself seems confused. One of Schogn- 
berg’s central categories, the musical ‘Idea’, for 


example, is covertly and inconsistently rede- 
fined throughout: in some essays Dahlhaus has 
it as an expressive gesture, while in others it 
becomes a governing relational scheme. He 
makes it make sense (just) cither way, but not 
both ways at once; and neither way has much to 
do with the highly Romantic notion that 
Schoenberg seems to have had in mind (he 
opposed ‘Idea’ to ‘mode of presentation’, for 
instance). And there is a similar problem over 
the significance of theory. In ‘A Rejection of 
Material Thinking?’, Dahlhaus contrasts un- 
favourably the untheoretical attitude of today’s 
composers with that of the fifties avant-garde, 
while still remaining (rightly) sympathetic to- 
wards the anxious post hoc theorizing of Schoen- 
berg. He even, in another essay, absolves the 
more recent composers altogether, because 
their refusal to be bound by the theory reminds 
him of late Schoenberg (‘Schoenberg’s Late 
Works’). 

The price of such pieces of generosity, or of 
loyalty, however, is at its highest just where 
Dahlhaus ought to be most incisive. Concern- 
ing the historical justification of the emanci- 
pated dissonance and of dodecaphony he has— 
except in one essay—little to say. His tendency 
is either painstakingly to demonstrate the ubi- 
quity in Schoenberg’s music of motivic work, 
from Verklärte Nacht through to the String 
Trio—which is exactly what Schoenberg did 
himself; or else to show that the idea of ‘musical 
prose’—music which is freed from the formulae 
of symmetry and repetition—has an even better 
pedigree than Schoenberg thought. By them- 
selves, both of these lines are interesting, but 
there is more than a suggestion that Dahlhaus 
hopes, by concentrating upon certain technical 
continuities, to glide over the more radical 
conceptual disruptions which dodecaphony, in 
particular, precipitated. His approach does 
allow him to be strikingly relaxed about 
Schoenberg’s late veerings in and out of twelve- 
note compositon (although surely Adorno was 
right to think that there was at least something 
perplexing about this); but it doesn’t entirely 
transfer to the reader Dahlhaus’ apparent con- 
viction that absolutely no ‘ideology of legitima- 
tion’ was involved in the portrayal of Bach and 
Brahms as the natural parents of dodecaphony 


(p. 163). 
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Excepted from this tendency is the latest and 
finest essay in the collection (‘Schoenberg’s 
Aesthetic Theology’), where Dahlhaus’ deep 
sympathy with Schoenberg pays its richest 
dividends. He abandons the model of effective 

- continuity which both would prefer, and states 
instead: ‘Dodecaphony did not acquire the 
power which caused it to spread irresistibly . . . 
on account of the arguments on which it was 
based. . . which were always rather weak’; and, 
of the emancipation of the dissonance, that ‘the 
suspension of the existing order, the proclama- 
tion of the musical state of emergency, was an 
act of violence’ (p. 88). He accepts at last the 
truly revolutionary character of Schoenberg's 
compositional decisions and looks behind the 

‘ideology of legitimation’ for the authority by 
which they were made. Schoenberg felt himself 
to be a tool. His ‘interpretation of himself was 
determined by a concept of genius which was of 
Romantic origin’; but ‘the moral pathos which 
marks Schoenberg’s musical poetics . . 
pathos which was completely foreign to the 
nineteenth-century concept of genius—bears 
unmistakably prophetic traits, in the original, 
authentic sense, that is, that prophecy is directed 
less at the future and its impending calamities 
than at the present and its corrupt depravity’ (p. 
89). This deeply pondered and rewarding essay 
brings the reader closer to the heart of the matter 


a 


than does anything else in the collection; and 
Dahlhaus manages to impart to its troubled 
subject a sense of triumph which, though 
unexpected, and in many ways odd, is wholly 
convincing. 

AARON RIDLEY 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Practical Knowledge: Outlines of a Theory of 
Traditions and Skills. Edited by J. C. NYÍRI and 
BARRY SMITH. Croom Helm. 1988. pp. 213. 
£22.50. 

Barry SMITH, in his introductory chapter, notes 

that forty years after Gilbert Ryle published 

‘Knowing How and Knowing That’ analytical 

philosophers still concentrate on discursive and 

propositional knowledge and neglect the prob- 
lem of practical knowledge. This collection of 
essays is intended to fill the gap. Smith’s 
opening chapter provides a framework for what 
is to follow by sketching some endeavours 


made to explicate the role of practice. He 
touches on the contributions of, among others, 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, the Gestalt psycholog- 
ists, Merleau-Ponty, Polanyi, Popper and Witt- 
genstein. The essay that follows by the second 
editor examines the relationship of skills to 
tradition. J. C. Nyiri identifies two positions on 
practical knowledge. The weak position be- 
lieves practical knowledge to be merely an 
implicit ‘abbreviation’ within the flow of know- 
ledge, holding that, in principle, it is capable of 
being made propositionally explicit. The strong 
position is that there is a layer or dimension of 
practical knowledge which can never be dis- 
solved into knowledge of a propositional sort. 
Nyíri sees a counterpart in weak and strong 
accounts of tradition. He himself favours the 
strong views. Traditions indeed are linked to 
forms of practical knowledge for they represent 
channels by means of which types of practical 
knowledge are handed on. After a brief digres- 
sion on the question of the rationality of 
traditions, Nyíri suggests that ‘what we need is 
not so much definitions as much rather a 
detailed examination of the ways which tradi- 
tions in all their forms and varieties function at 
the different levels and in the different spheres 
of social life’. The role of the tacit in law, 
politics, morality, language and art should be 
explored. 

Some of these topics are taken up by the half 
dozen other writers contributing to the book. 
As I wish to concentrate on aesthetic questions I 
shall say very little about these chapters. But 
deserving special note is the essay by Roger 
Scruton, ‘Rechtsgefiih] and the Rule of Law’, 
for its incisive treatment of cardinal issues. 
Many of the essays, however, raise doubts as to 
whether in approach and manner philosophy of 
the analytical school, with its emphasis on the 
clarification of verbal concepts and terms, is the 
mode of philosophy best suited to explicating 
something so dependent upon context, demon- 
stration and feedback as practical knowledge is. 
Indeed the collection did seem to cry out for the 
inclusion of an essay on how philosophy itself is 
bound up by special practices—an essay which 
would have examined philosophy’s own re- 
liance upon traditions, conventions and styles of 
argument. (The practice of distinguishing be- 
tween strong and weak forms of theory is the 
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sort of feature that might come in here.) An 
opportunity was missed. 

The dependence of art upon tacit activity 
rather than upon propositional modes of 
thought has long been attested. The principle of 
direct acquaintance, for instance, affirms the 
paramountcy of the experiential process for the 
reader, viewer or listener. Art works are said to 
possess cognitive content, yet it is well known 
that paraphrases of that content are always 
inadequate and incomplete. Form and style 
shape the subject-matter of works, but in ways 
that do not lend themselves to verbal recipes. 
For the artist even the aim of a work is most 
often something only discovered in the act of 
the making. Attempts to explicate artistic 
originality, such as Kant’s discussion of genius, 
tend towards a focus on the exemplary and its 
role in cultivating skills that goes beyond 
imitable craft. 

Consequently many issues raised by the book 
have manifest relevance for aesthetic theory and 
artistic practice. Unfortunately, only one chap- 
ter directly addresses itself to aesthetic problems 
as such. That is the final one, entitled ‘Practices 
of Art’, written by Barry Smith. Starting from 
Marx’s analysis of work, Smith develops an 
account of art which places central emphasis on 
training, competence and practice. Training, he 
argues, depends upon the pre-existence of 
established standards and techniques; compe- 
tence, whether it be that of the artist or of those 
who appreciate the artist’s works, is essentially a 
matter concerning the facility of the individual; 
practice, however, entails a publicly shared 
attitude to the works and how they are to be 


taken. Practice then is a matter of social consen- 
sus and of consumption without which the art 
would remain unrecognized as such. The 
account offered would seem to accommodate 
most readily works which are traditional in 
character. But can it meet the test of explaining 
radically innovatory works? Barry Smith con- 
tends it can. His solution is that even innovatory 
works reflect existing artistic practices—but 
they also fuse disparate and alien practices in 
such a way as to produce the effect of a radical 
change. Undoubtedly many examples of artistic 
originality may be accounted for this way. 
Whether all may be so accounted for is, as Smith 
says, a matter for empirical testing. 

His own explanation has been adopted in an 
attempt to avoid recourse to a subjectivist 
solution which would ascribe originality to 
something essentially as inexplicable as genius 
or inspiration. A weakness, however, of 
Smith’s theory is the narrow view taken of 
training and competence which are primarily 
understood in terms of artistic techniques and 
conventions: wider features such as content and 
values are neglected. Yet these are important. 
For radical shifts in artistic practice are often 
shifts in sensibility bringing about a focus on 
new subject-matter and on appropriate ways for 
treating it. Sensibility need not, however, be 
understood solely in individual and subjectivist 
terms—it can also be conceived of as something 
social and interpersonal. The artist is often being 
responsive to changes in communal behaviour 
and feeling: by his art he gives them form and 
pressure—as Shakespeare noted. 

TREVOR WHITTOCK 
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ART AND SCIENCE: AN OUTLINE OF A 


~POPPERIAN AESTHETICS 
Tomas Kulka 


ALTHOUGH SIR Karl Popper is likely to be remembered mainly as a philosopher 
of science, his contribution to philosophy ranges from logic, philosophy of 
mathematics, epistemology, metaphysics and philosophy of mind, to social 
theory, philosophy of history, moral and political philosophy. The distinct 
unity of Popper’s thought enables one to speak of a Popperian Weltanschauung, 
of a comprehensive philosophical system comparable to those of the classical 
philosophers. There is just one philosophical discipline which has not been 
systematically explored by Popper, namely aesthetics. 

The purpose of this essay is to suggest an outline of a Popperian aesthetics. I 
shall try to show that the main ideas of Popper’s philosophy of science can be 
adapted to the philosophy of art. In section I, I will suggest that the principle of 
falsifiability, which plays a central role in Popper’s philosophy of science, can be 
applied to aesthetics. The relation between a hypothesis and ‘basic statements’ 
which serve as a base for Popperian testing will be shown (in section II) to have 
its aesthetic analogue, suggesting that aesthetic value judgements are, in a 
certain sense, testable. In section III, the asymmetry between the verification 
and falsification of scientific hypotheses will be shown to be analogous to the 
asymmetry between the justification of positive and negative aesthetic value 
judgements. It will also be suggested that good works of art are more ‘falsifiable’ 
than bad ones in the sense that the former are easier to spoil and more difficult to 
improve than the latter. This intuition will be developed (in section IV) into a 
quantitative model of aesthetic evaluation. Popper’s conception of corrobora- 
tion will be applied to the model in order to show that it may also have practical 
implications for art criticism. This model (which will be presented in the 
schematic form of an algebraic formula) should be seen as a rational reconstruc- 
tion of aesthetic value judgements, which is intended to lay bare their basic 
logical structure. The three components of the proposed formula will be 
interpreted as suggestions for explication of the classical concepts of unity, 
complexity and intensity—concepts that have hitherto been understood only ona 
purely intuitive level as primitive concepts. The internal structure of these 
concepts will thereby become transparent. 

As a starting point I would like to take up Nelson Goodman’s suggestion that 
aesthetic excellence is better understood in terms of rightness rather than in terms 

X- - of beauty.' Following Goodman, I shall speak of good works of art as being 
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right and bad works of art as being wrong. However, instead of linking 
aesthetic rightness to ‘projectability’ or ‘entrenchment’, as Goodman does,” I . 
propose to analyse aesthetic rightness in terms of ‘falsifiability’. 

The proposed analogy could be outlined as follows: in Popper’s philosophy of 
science the concept of falsifiability plays basically a twofold role: (1) it serves as a 
demarcation criterion between propositions of a scientific and propositions of a non- 
scientific character; and, (2) the degree of falsifiability serves as a measure of epistemic, or 
scientific worth. I shall try to show that the concept of aesthetic ‘falsifiability’ can 
be construed so as to perform essentially an analogous dual function: (1) to serve 
as a demarcation criterion between aesthetic and non-aesthetic character, and, (2) the 
degree of ‘falsifiability’ can serve as a measure of aesthetic worth. Before proceeding 
any further let me explain the analogy between scientific and aesthetic 
falsifiability. 

I 


The basic idea behind Popper’s demarcation criterion is quite simple: a 
hypothesis is scientific only in so far as it is falsifiable. This means that there must 
be some logically possible states of affairs which are prohibited by the hypo- 
thesis; it must be possible that the hypothesis could clash with some conceivable 
experience. Or, as Popper puts it: ‘Every . . . scientific theory is a prohibition: it 
forbids certain things to happen. A theory which is not refutable by any 
conceivable event is non-scientific. Irrefutability is not a virtue of a theory (as 
people often think) but a vice’.? Non-scientific hypotheses, such as ‘God exists’, 
for example, are not refutable or falsifiable, since this hypothesis does not put 
constraints on any conceivable states of affairs. 

Popper’s contention that the degree of falsifiability can serve as a measure of 
empirical content, and thus as an (a priori) measure of scientific or epistemic 
worth, is also quite simple. Science is seeking theories which are highly 
informative, rich in their empirical content, theories which have high predictive 
and explanatory power. But such theories are also highly falsifiable, since a 
failure of any of their predictions amounts to their falsification. Theories which 
have high predictive power are rich in their empirical content, and run a greater 
risk of clashing with observations or experimental results. The empirical 
content of a theory is thus proportionally related to the number of its potential 
falsifiers. The more the theory says the more falsifiable it is. Thus a good 
scientific theory is one which is highly falsifiable but has not so far been falsified. 
Popper also characterizes the ideal scientific theory in terms of optimal falsifi- 
ability. Let me quote again: a 

Let us now imagine that we are given a theory,,and that the sector representing the 
basic statements which it forbids becomes wider and wider. Ultimately the basic 
statements not forbidden by the theory will be represented by a narrow sector. . . . 


A theory like this would be very easy to falsify, since it allows the empirical world 
only a narrow range of possibilities; for it rules out almost all conceivable, i.e., 


logically possible, events. It asserts so much about the world of experience, its ~“ 
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empirical content is so great, that there is, as it were, little chance for it to escape 
falsification. ... All the events or classes of occurrences which we actually 
encounter and observe, and only those, would be characterized as permitted.* 


An ideal scientific theory would thus be one which is maximally falsifiable, yet 
so far, actually unfalsified. 

Let us now turn to the concept of aesthetic rightness and see how the 
principles of Popper’s falsificationism can be applied in its analysis. What could 
it mean to say that a work of art is right? Since this concept allows for degrees, let 
us first consider the limiting case of absolute rightness. To say that a work of art is 
absolutely right is to say that it-has no shortcomings. The notion of absolute 
rightness clearly implies the absence of deficiencies of any sort whatsoever. This 
in turn means that every constitutive feature of the work is in its place, exactly 
where it should be. Such a work cannot be improved, for if it could, it wouldn’t 
be quite right. It can, on the other hand, be easily impaired, spoiled, damaged or 
‘falsified’ by alterations of its constitutive features. 

The link between the concept of aesthetic rightness and that of falsifiability is, 
I think, beginning to surface here. Obviously, Popper’s concept of falsifiability 
cannot be applied to aesthetics literally, for works of art are not statements that 
can be contradicted by observation reports, or rendered false by states of affairs. 
But the analogy between the ideal scientific theory and an ideal work of art 
suggests itself nevertheless. For we could say that an ideal work of art is 
maximally ‘falsifiable’ in the sense that any alterations of its features would cause 
an aesthetic damage, i.e., would make it somewhat wrong or false. 

We could say that an ideal work of art ‘forbids’ any departures or deviations 
from its actual forms. Thus all those features that such a work actually 
exemplifies, and only those, could be characterized as ‘permitted’. A deviation 
from the actual form of a work of art which would be aesthetically beneficial 
would, ipso facto, point to some shortcomings. As the actual falsification of a 
scientific theory by a ‘forbidden’ event shows that something is wrong with the 
theory, likewise an alteration which would improve a given work of art would 
show that there is something wrong with that work of art. Since by definition an 
absolutely right work does not allow for such alterations, an ideal work of art, 
like an ideal scientific theory, could be said to be maximally ‘falsifiable’, yet 
actually ‘unfalsified’. 

An absolutely right work of art is thus one which can only be spoiled but not 
improved by alterations. The opposite limiting extreme—an absolutely wrong 
work of art—could be conceived of as one which can only be improved but not 
spoiled by alterations. The two limiting cases may have no real instances. We 
can, nevertheless, assume a continuum between the two extremes, a continuum 
on which real works of art can be projected. Exquisite works of art could be 
considered as being relatively close to the limiting case of maximally ‘falsifi- 
able’, yet actually unfalsified work, since such works would be easy to spoil but 

= difficult to improve. Good works of art could thus be said in this sense to be 
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more ‘falsifiable’ than bad ones, and hence the degree of ‘falsifiability’ could be 
seen as a measure of aesthetic rightness.° 

It is evident that works of art could (in principle) be improved or damaged by 
alterations. However, it is also possible that some alterations are aesthetically 
inconsequential, i.e., that some changes or transformations would neither 
improve nor spoil the aesthetic quality of the work. For example: transposing 
the tune of Frere Jacque from C-major to, say, F-major would be unlikely to 
affect its aesthetic qualities (whatever these may be). It is important to note, 
however, that this cannot be true of every transformation or alteration ofa work 
of art. For clearly, if no alteration of the constitutive features would affect the 
aesthetic quality of an object, the object could hardly be said to function 
aesthetically. We could say that such an object would be in principle ‘unfalsifi- 
able’, in the sense that no alteration would either damage or improve it. Butifno 
departure from the actual form of the object would make any aesthetic 
difference, we couldn’t but conclude that its form is not significant, that we do 
not consider it a work of art. Falsifiability in principle (i.e., possibility of 
damaging and/or improving a work of art by alterations) could thus be seen as a 
demarcation criterion of aesthetic character. An object can be considered a work 
of art only if it is effectively falsifiable in this sense. In the preceding section we 
have noted that good works are actually more falsifiable than bad ones. But 
both, good as well as bad works, have to be falsifiable in principle in order to 
count as works of art. 

So far, we have been concerned with the semantic question: what does it mean 
to say that a work of art is right? Let us now turn to the epistemic question: how 
could we know that a work of art is right? What could inform our judgement 
about rightness or wrongness of works of art? Given the uniqueness of works of 
art, how could we justify claims about their rightness? The assessment of the 
aesthetic rightness of a work of art primarily consists of the assessment of how 
well its specific constitutive elements are integrated. Or, as Richard Wollheim 
puts it, ‘the coherence that we look for in a work of art is always relative to the 
elements that the artist is required to assemble within it.’® How could we then 
know whether the constitutive features of a given work are in their place, 
exactly where they should be? How could we, for example, justify a claim such 
as: feature F of work W is (is not) in its place, exactly where it should (should 
not) be? I suggest that we can back up such claims by juxtaposing W with its 
own versions or alternatives which differ from W only with respect to F. If we 
find an alternative W’ which strikes us as aesthetically superior to W, we could 
infer that F is not quite in its place. If, on the other hand, all the alternatives turn 
out to be aesthetically inferior to W, we may conclude that F is quite right. We 
could thus learn about rightness or wrongness of works of art by comparing 
them to their own versions. Alternatives which are inferior to W could be 
regarded as confirming instances of the claim that W is right, while those 
alternatives that are superior to W can be regarded as disconfirming instancesof ~“ 
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such judgement. We could thus say that aesthetic value judgements could be 
tested or justified by juxtaposing the work of art under consideration with its 
own alternatives. 


II 


Before proceeding any further a few words should be said about the concept 
of alteration. Though this concept will figure prominently in much of what 
follows, I cannot (for reasons which will soon become apparent) offer anything 
like a formal definition, and the application of this key concept will ultimately 
rest upon our intuitive understanding. Let me, nevertheless, make a few 
remarks about the meaning of the term ‘alteration’ in the sense in which it will be 
employed here. 

The notion of alteration clearly implies change, but evidently not every 

. change will count as an alteration. A change in a work of art which would make 
it difficult to recognize its basic dominant features would not be normally 
considered an alteration. Intuitively speaking, an alteration, or an alternative of 
a given work of art, can be said to exemplify one of its own unrealized 
possibilities. The question is when can we say that something exemplifies an 
unrealized possibility of a given work of art rather than that we have two 
altogether different works of art. The answers will obviously differ from case to 
case, since the type and range of permissible alternatives will depend on the 
specific features of each individual work. The type and range of permissible 
alterations will depend on the ‘inner logic’ of the work, on what its dominant, 
determining, or ‘essential’ features are, and what its subsidiary or ‘accidental’ 
properties are. We could say that every individual work suggests its own 
alternatives. Generally speaking we may say that a change in a work of art will 
be considered an alteration only if it does not shatter its basic perceptual Gestalt. A 
work will constitute an alternative or a version of another only if we can 
perceive the same basic Gestalt in both. 

It should be emphasized that we cannot offer a formal criterion for what is to 
count as an alteration; for this may depend on stylistic considerations, on 
perceiving the work in an appropriate category, on the context of presentation, 

~ sometimes even on the artist’s intentions. It should thus be clear that the 
authority to determine whether a change in a work of art does or does not 
constitute an alteration ultimately rests with the art critic and not with the 
philosopher. 

Alternatives are conceived of as being roughly of two kinds: (1) those 
resulting from local changes and adjustments, where most of the constitutive 
elements are left intact, and (2) those resulting from overall transformations 
which may change all the constitutive elements while preserving their relations 
and structural properties. Making revisions in a musical piece, editing a poem, 
or re-touching a photographic print would be examples of alterations of the first 

X kind; transposing a musical work into another key, translating a poem, or 
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making the photographic print larger or smaller would be examples of alterna- ` 
tives of the second kind. i 

Naturally, the concept of alteration is a very fuzzy one, and there are bound to- 
be many borderline cases. The concept of alteration is, nevertheless, clearly a 
meaningful one, since given any work of art we could easily think of paradig- 
matic examples of changes which would shatter its basic Gestalt, and changes 
which would not. 

Assuming that the concept of alteration is sufficiently clear for our present 
purpose, let us look again at the claim about the testability or justifiability of 
aesthetic value judgements. We have suggested that alternatives which are 
inferior to a given work of art could be seen as confirming evidence for claims 
about its rightness, while superior alterations would count as disconfirming 
instances of such aesthetic value judgements. However, the determination. of 
whether an alteration, or an alternative is superior or inferior to a given work of 
art also involves aesthetic value judgement. But if this is so, isn’t our suggestion 
about the justifiability of aesthetic value judgements circular? Aren’t the 
judgements which are to be justified involved in the identification of their 
confirming or disconfirming instances? 

The answer is that although certain kinds of aesthetic discriminations or value 
judgements are indeed presupposed, these are different from, and independent 
of, the aesthetic judgements which we want to justify. What is presupposed is 
that given a work ofart and its alternatives, onc is able to judge which alterations 
would improve the work and which would cause aesthetic damage to it. These 
value judgements are comparative, their basic logical structure is that of two- 
place relation (i.e., ‘W’ is better (or worse) than W’). The aesthetic value 
judgements which we want to justify are cardinal, or categorical judgements, 
and their basic logical structure is that of (simple or complex) one-place | 
predication (i.e., ‘W is right (or wrong)’, or ‘W is right to the degree n’). 
Judgements of alterations and judgements of aesthetic value of works of art are 
thus judgements which have different logical structure. It should be also noted that 

‘in order to judge whether an alternative W’ of a given work of art W is better (or 
worse) than W, we neither have to assess the value of W itself, nor that of W’ 
itself. We can determine whether W’ is better (worse) than W, without being 
committed to any particular value judgement about W. Judgements about the 
relative merits of alterations are thus, in this sense, independent of the judge- 
ments of aesthetic’ value of works of art as such. It should also be noted that 
comparative judgements of alterations are considerably more simple than 
judgements of the aesthetic value of works of art. For judging the aesthetic value 
of a work of art as a whole involves a judgement as to how well all of the 
constitutive elements or features fit together. Judgements of the aesthetic impact 
of alterations, on the other hand, involve a relatively simple judgement 
pertaining to how one of the work’s features fits the remaining whole, how one 
feature is integrated with the rest. 
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In view of this relatively simple structure of the comparative judgements of 
alterations, it seems plausible that there will be considerably more consensus 
concerning judgements of alterations than about aesthetic value judgements of 
works of art as such. For it seems likely that even people with different opinions 
about some picture, novel, or musical piece could agree as to whether suggested 
alterations constitute improvement or damage. We can often judge with a 
considerable confidence whether alterations are beneficial or detrimental to a 
given work of art, without being sure, or having any definite opinion, about its 
overall merits. I shall call such comparative judgements of alterations basic 
aesthetic judgements. These basic aesthetic judgements can be conceived of as 
playing a role in the proposed model of aesthetic evaluation of works of art 
analogous to the role that ‘basic statements’ play in the Popperian model of 
epistemic evaluation of scientific theories. 

The analogy between the basic aesthetic judgements and ‘basic statements’ 
pertains both to their function and their status. Basic statements serve as 
confirming or disconfirming evidence for claims that a scientific theory under 
consideration is true. In a similar manner basic aesthetic judgements can be 
conceived of as confirming or disconfirming evidence for claims that the work 
of art under consideration is right. Although basic statements are not considered 
by Popper as proven, non-revisable, absolutely certain, or indubitable facts, 
their truth value is generally considered less problematic and more easy to 
determine than that of the hypothesis which is tested against them.’ Analogi- 
cally, though basic aesthetic judgements, i.e., judgements of alterations, are not 
considered as self-evident, they are considered less problematic and easier to 
determine than judgements concerning rightness of works of art.® 

Let us come back now to our assumption that there is likely to be more 
consensus at the level of the basic aesthetic judgements than on the level of 
overall evaluation of works of art. If this assumption is true the basic principles 
of our model can be suggested as a piecemeal method for aesthetic persuasion. 
They could be suggested as basic guidelines for a.method by which an art critic 
could, in a piecemeal manner, demonstrate his claims concerning shortcomings 
or aesthetic merits of works of art.’ 


Ill 


. One of the basic features of Popper’s ‘falsificationism’ is the emphasis on the 
methodological implications of the logical asymmetry between verification and 
falsification of scientific hypotheses. A single accepted basic statement about a 
non-black raven falsifies the hypothesis ‘All ravens are black’. No number of 
accepted basic statements about black ravens, however, is sufficient for the 
verification of this hypothesis. With a certain amount of simplification we may 
thus conclude that while we may know that the hypothesis under consideration 
is false, we can never know whether it is true. 

»_ I want to suggest that basically the same asymmetry pertains to the judge- 
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ments of rightness and wrongness of works of art, or even to the judgements of 
rightness and wrongness of its constitutive features. For, in order to establish 
that feature F is in its place, i.e., that it is a ‘good-making feature’, we have to 
survey all of its alternatives, and determine that they are all inferior to F. It 
would be, however, sufficient to find a single aesthetically superior alternative 
to F in order to show that F is not quite right. This asymmetry between the 
verification and falsification of claims about the rightness of features applies a 
fortiori to the claims about the rightness of works of art as such. We could thus 
say that while we may know when a work of art under consideration is wrong, 
we can never be sure that it is right. 

I believe this asymmetry manifests itself in everyday contexts. Think, for 
example, of the following situations: in front of you is an exquisite work of art 
and you are asked to explain—to somebody who does not perceive it as 
such—why it is so good. Compare this to a situation in which you are faced with 
a bad work of art and you have to explain—again to somebody who does not 
perceive it as such—why it is bad. From my own experience it seems to me that 
we find it much more difficult to explain why a good work of art is good than to 
explain why a bad work is bad. In the first case, we often feel completely at a 
loss, we don’t know where to start. We might often feel like saying: ‘Either you 
see it or you don’t; there is not much one can do by way of arguing, 
demonstrating or pointing to features’. For to show or explain that the work is 
right one would have to demonstrate that no-alternative would improve it. But 
to do this, one would have to go over all the alternatives of the given 
work—which seems an almost impossible task. To explain what is wrong with 
a given work of art, on the other hand, may simply consist of suggesting a single 
beneficial alteration, which ipso facto points to a deficiency. ° 

Let us now consider two likely objections: the first pertains to the somewhat 
sceptical, or at any rate negativist, consequences of the asymmetry between 
justification of positive and negative aesthetic value judgements. For it seems to 
follow that although we may explain deficiencies of works of art, it is practically 
impossible (owing to the vast number of alternatives to be surveyed) to justify 
claims about the merits of works of art. The proposed method for justification 
of aesthetic value judgements thus seems severely limited. 

The second objection could be stated as follows: according to the conclusion 
reached in section IJ, any alteration which is detrimental to a given work of art 
should be considered as a confirming instance of positive aesthetic judgements. 
Every such alteration should (to some degree) raise the probability of the claim 
that the work under consideration is right; it should serve as a piece of positive 
evidence for such claims. Yet this does not always agree with our intuitions. 
Imagine that an art critic who wants to justify his positive assessment of 


Canaletto’s paintings of Venice would urge us to compare them with alterna- 
tives in which the sky would be painted green. We would readily agree that such 
alternatives would be aesthetically inferior, yet we would be reluctant to accept 
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them as positive evidence, or genuine confirmation instances of the claim that 
these paintings are aesthetically valuable. For, given any work of art, we could 
easily conjure up all sorts of such clearly inferior alterations, yet we would feel 
that they reveal nothing about the actual aesthetic qualities of the work. 

Both-problems are, I think, readily resolved by adopting Popper’s conception 
of corréboration (or genuine confirmation), which also lends itself to adaptation 
to aesthetics. For Popper, a theory. is genuinely confirmed only if it is genuinely 
tested by an attempt to falsify it, and this attempted falsification turns out to be 
unsuccessful. Let me quote Popper again: ‘Confirming evidence should not 
count, except when it is the result of a genuine test of the theory; and this means that it 
can be presented as a serious, but unsuccessful attempt to falsify the theory’. "! 

How ate we to translate this principle into our aesthetic model? To falsify a 

theory is. to falsify the claim that the theory is true (e.g., by pointing to a 
counter-example). But what does it take to falsify the claim that a work of art W 
is just right? The aesthetic counter-example to such a claim would consist in 
producing an alternative, or a version of W, which would be aesthetically 
superior to W. Popper’s principle could thus be translated into our model as 
follows: 


Aesthetically inferior alterations of a work of art W should not count (as evidence for 
` positive judgement of W), except when it constitutes a genuine test of W; and this 
means that it can be presented as a serious, but unsuccessful attempt to improve W. 


This means that only such alterations which could prima facie be seen as serious 
candidates for improvement should be taken into consideration; and only when 
such alterations turn out to be, after inspection, aesthetically inferior after all, do 
we have a genuine confirmation of a positive aesthetic claim. The adaptation of 
Popper’s principle drastically reduces the number of alternatives that we have to 
consider in order to demonstrate or justify positive aesthetic claims. It not only 
rules out such freaky alternatives as those with green sky in Canaletto’s pictures, 
since (even before actually comparing them to the ‘original’ work) we would 
not consider such alternatives as serious candidates for improvement. It also 
rules out alterations which do not conform to the general conception of the 
work, to its stylistic particularities, to its inner logic and spirit. By restricting 
relevant alternatives to those that could be prima-facie credible candidates for 
improvement, the range of-alternatives with which one has to compare a given 
work of art in order to justify its positive assessment, need not be unmanageably 
large. !? 

If this is so, it should be (at least under some circumstances) practically 
possible for an art critic to demonstrate or explain his positive assessment of a 
work under consideration. By juxtaposing alternatives, an art critic should be 
able to convince his audience about the work’s merits. He should be able to 
bring it about that his audience ‘sees’ what is to be seen in a worthwhile work of 
art. 
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Let me illustrate this by an example from my own experience: recently, Iwas, _ 
present at a musical evening where a musicologist was analysing Beethoven’s: 
piano sonata No. 7 (Op. 10, no. 3, in D). At one point he said that the second 
phrase of the first movement (bb. 4-10) constitutes a brilliant and ingenious 
breaking of the rhythmic symmetry of the whole phrase, which enhances the 
aesthetic value of the piece. Some of the less musical people in the audience, 
including myself, didn’t quite ‘see’ this at first. I thus asked the musicologist ifhe 
could explain what is so good about this phrase. Instead of verbal explanation he 
suggested a number of alternatives to the passage in question; he played the first 
movement with certain alterations. Although these alterations complied with 
the canons of the classical sonata and were executed in the spirit of Beethoven’s 
work they were clearly recognized by all as aesthetically inferior, and those who 
at the beginning didn’t quite grasp the beauty of the first movement began to see ~~ 
it quite clearly. After listening to-four or five such alternative versions 
everybody was convinced that the musician had justified and convincingly ° 
demonstrated his claim. 

The adapted Popperian principle, which stipulates that only alterations which 
would prima facie be seen as credible candidates for improvements are to be 
considered as relevant, makes somewhat heavy demands on the art critic. For if 
the art critic wants to engage in aesthetic persuasion as suggested here, if he 
wants to bring his audience to ‘see’ what is to be seen in works ofart, he has to be. 
armed not only with a considerable amount of art-historical knowledge, he also 
has to have a certain amount of creative imagination. The creative imagination 
required from the art critic is not the same as the creative imagination required 
from the practising artist. We need not expect the art critic to be able to produce, 
or even conceive of, original works of art. The creative imagination expected 
from the art critic is confined to the ability to suggest alterations of existing 
works of art, alterations that would be prima facie acceptable as credible 
candidates for improvement. But even this may not be an easy task, especially 
when it comes to really good works of art. 


IV 


When we invoked (in section I) the notion of aesthetic ‘falsifiability’ we noted 
that good works of art are more ‘falsifiable’ than bad ones, in the sense that it is 
easier to spoil them and harder to improve them by alterations of its constitutive 
features. Let us now try to express this intuition in a more orderly manner. Let 
us assume that each work of art (W) has some definite number (K) of 
alternatives, that it can be altered in K different ways. Each of these alterations 
must fall into one of the following three categories: Either the alteration 

A: causes some aesthetic damage to W, or 

B: aesthetically improves W, or 

C: does not aesthetically affect W. 

Leta, b, and c stand for the number of alterations which fall under the categories . -<~ 


r 
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` A, B, and C respectively." The idea that the degree of ‘falsifiability’ can serve as 


a measure of aesthetic worth can be now expressed as follows: 
V(W) = (a-b) 


The greater the number of the aesthetically damaging alterations (a), and the 
smaller the number of the beneficial alterations (b), the greater the aesthetic 
value (V) ofa work of art (W). The aesthetic value ofa work of art could thus be 
tentatively seen as being directly proportional to the number of its A-type 
alternatives minus the number of its B-type alternatives. 

I would like to suggest that the above formula captures the basic intuitions 
pertaining to the classical notion of unity. For a maximally unified work could 
only be spoiled but not improved by alterations. Accordingly V (W) reaches its 
highest value when b=o while a is maximally large. It also accords with our 
intuitions that unity decreases when the number of B-type alternatives increases 
at the expense of A-type alternatives, i.e., when the work could be improved in 
many ways but damaged only in few. 

While proposing the above formula as an explication of the concept of unity, I 
do not think it reflects the overall structure of our aesthetic value judgements. 
For, we do not judge the aesthetic merits of works of art only by ascertaining 
how unified or well balanced they are. A minimalist painting ofa black circle in 
the centre of a white canvas may well be so executed that it could only be 
damaged but not improved by alterations, i.e., it would be optimally unified. 
This does not mean, however, that we would admire it'as a supreme artistic 
achievement. The reason is that such a painting lacks the dimensions of 
complexity and intensity, which are both positive factors in the overall aesthetic 
evaluation.!* What we admire in art is not simply unification per se, but 
harmonization or unification of highly complex and intensive forms. Com- 
plexity and intensity should thus be represented as amplifying factors of the unity 
component of our formula. Let me start with the complexity factor. 

From Aristotle to Monroe C. Beardsley, complexity has been thought of in 
terms of heterogeneity and multi-dimensionality. The more complex the work 
of art, the greater the plurality and diversity ofits constitutive features. I suggest 
that these intuitions can (at least partially) be accounted for by representing the 
degree of complexity by the total number of its alternatives, i.e., by the number 
of ways in which a work could be altered, without shattering its basic perceptual 
Gestalt. The degree of complexity could thus be represented in our schematic 
model by K, or (which comes to the same) by the sum (a+b+c). Our formula 
should thus be amended as follows: 


v(W) = (a—b).(at+b+c) 


+^ Let us consider some examples: 
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Though there may be notable differences in complexity between different _— 
sonatas, quartets, and symphonies, on the whole we judge symphonies to be 
more complex than quartets, and quartets more complex than sonatas. We 
might say that the number of different instruments enhances the complexity of 
the work. But we could also say that the increase in the number of instruments 
employed increases the number of ways in which the piece might be altered 
without altering its basic perceptual Gestalt. Revisions in a passage of a single 
instrument iñ a symphony is unlikely to affect its basic structure. A comparable 
revision passage in a quartet or a sonata, however, might. Similarly, novels will, 
in general, permit more alterations than short stories or poems. Accordingly, 
they could be regarded as more complex. Likewise, it could be argued that 
owing to the abundance of ornamental and other subsidiary elements, 
Baroque structures allow for more alterations than Byzantine ones. Accord- 
ingly, we generally judge Baroque churches to be more complex than Byzantine 
ones. 

Complexity is thus concéived as the total number of alterations a work of art 
can be subjected to. Another way to express the same idea is to think of the 
degree of cornplexity as the number of ways in which a work of art could 
potentially go wrong. This brings us back to the idea of falsifiability. For we may 
also say that the degree of complexity ofa work of art is directly proportional to 
the number ofits potential falsifiers, i.e., to thé number of ways the work could be 
altered, and thus potentially spoiled. The degree of complexity could, in this 
way, bė seen as the degree of potential falsifiability. This could be contrasted with 
the degree of unity which, in our Popperian terminology, should be designated 
as the degree of actual falsifiability. For in order to assess the degree of complexity 
of a work of art we only have to know what should count as its potential 
falsifiers. We do not have to know what should count as its actual falsifiers, i.e., 
which of the alterations would actually spoil rather than improve it. In order to 
assess the degree of unity, however, oné has to assess the number of alterations 
which would actually damage the work, the number of ways in which the work 
could actually go wrong. The degree of unity could thus be seen proportional to 
the number of actual falsifiers. 

Let us now turn to the concept of intensity. What are the intuitions associated 
with this notion? One could say that intensive works leave a strong aesthetic 
impact; they are highly expressive. As a rule, works of art which strike us ‘as 
highly intensive are very tightly and economically organized. All the constitu- 
tive elements function aesthetically, there are very few redundancies. It should 
also be noted that high intensity (just like high complexity) is not in itself a 
guarantee of rightness. Highly intensive works can be both good and bad. 
Indeed, extreme beauty and extreme ugliness are both aesthetically highly 
intensive—highly expressive. I suggest that the degree of intensity could be 
represented as the ratio between the number of aesthetically significant alter- 
ations, i.e., a+b, and the number of aesthetically neutral alterations, i.e., c; that -+ 
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is, by the ratio (a+b)/(c+1).'¢ Our formula should be thus further amended as 
follows: 


atb 
V(W) = (a—b).(a+b+c). c+1 


Let us now look at some examples: we have noted above that novels should 
be, on the whole, considered more complex than poems. We didn’t want to 
imply, however, that novels are'therefore a priori likely to be better than poems. 
The point is that the lower complexity of poems is likely to be compensated by 
their higher intensity. The reason is this: imagine taking a novel and replacing 
‘each noun (or verb, for that matter) by its synonym (assuming there is one). 
Each such replacement is likely to count as an alteration, i.e., is likely to preserve 
the basic structure of the work. Some such alterations might conceivably 
damage the novel, some might improve it, but it is quite clear that the vast 
_ majority of such alterations would not aesthetically affect the work. "7 Let us now 
imagine doing the same thing to a poem. Admittedly some such replacements 
might not count as alterations since they might shatter the basic Gestalt of the 
work. The point is that only relatively few of those replacements that would 
count as alterations will be aesthetically insignificant. The number of aestheti- 
cally neutral alternatives is likely to be vastly outnumbered by the aesthetically 
significant ones. This means that the intensity component, i.e., the (at+b)/(c+1) 
component, of poems is going to be relatively high compared with that of 
novels. Even a very bad poem is likely to be relatively highly intense. 

Let us, for argument’s sake, try to challenge this last claim. Let us try to 
_imagine a poem with an extremely low intensity. What would this mean? It 
would mean that almost every alteration of such a poem would leave us 
aesthetically indifferent, i.e., that no alterations would improve or damage its 
aesthetic appeal. But a little reflection shows that this is impossible. It is not that 
‘such a poem would be extremely bad. It wouldn’t be a poem at all. Indeed, we 
. would hardly relate to such an entity as to a work of art, for it could hardly be 
said to be functioning aesthetically at all. 

Our hypothetical example indicates that a certain minimal measure of 
intensity is a sine qua non for being a candidate for aesthetic appreciation or for 
the title ‘work of art’. This brings us back again to the notion of falsifiability. In 
section I we have noted that in order for an object to be considered a work of art 
it must be falsifiable in principle, i.e., it must be possible for an object to be 
aesthetically damaged or improved by alterations. Ifall the alterations would be 
of the kind C, i.e., if we would have no preferences with regard to alternatives, 
the work would be effectively unfalsifiable, and we couldn’t but conclude that it 
doesn’t function aesthetically. The degree of intensity or the degree of aesthetic 
_ functioning could be thus thought of as the degree of effective falsifiability. 

The above considerations force us to take another look at our formula. In its 
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‘present form the formula could get the value zero under two different sets of | 
circumstances: (1) when the number of A-type alterations equals the number of 
B-type alterations (when a=b), and (2) when all the alterations are of the type C, 
i.e., when (a+b)=o. These two possibilities, however, represent quite different 
situations. The first represents a state of affairs when, roughly speaking, the 
bad-making qualities are balanced by the good-making ones. The second 
represents circumstances when alterations have no aesthetic impact on the work 
under consideration. In the first case we could speak of ‘mediocre’ works of art, 
and it seems quite appropriate that the formula assigns them zero value (since 
good works get some positive value while bad works some negative one). In the 
second case, however, we do not have, as we have seen, a mediocre or bad work 
of art; we have no work of art at all. It is thus inappropriate in such cases for our 
formula to have a value “zero’; the function should be undefined—indicating that 
the object under consideration does not function aesthetically. This deficiency 
could, however, be easily amended, and our formula can finally be re-written in 
its definitive form as follows: 


I 
V(W) = (a—b).(at+bt+c). 1+c 
a+b '8 


Let me conclude with a remark pertaining to the status of the proposed 
model. The main purpose of the formula is to lay bare the basic logical structure 
of aesthetic value judgements. Its quantitative algebraic form is not intended to 
suggest that one could actually calculate a number which would reflect the 
aesthetic value of the work of art under consideration. Rather, it is intended to 
show that the aesthetic value of works of art could be thought of as a function 
which takes alterations of different sorts as its arguments.!? The three com- 
ponents of the formula could also be seen as a suggestion for explication of the 
classical:notions of unit, complexity and intensity—notions which were hitherto 
understood only on a purely intuitive level as primitive concepts. The formula 
lays bare the internal structure of these concepts and reveals some interrelations 
and interdependencies between their constitutive elements.” 

It should be stressed that I do not claim that we actually form our aesthetic 
judgements in accordance with our formula. What I claim is that the principles 

-incorporated in our model reflect ‘our aesthetic preferences. The proposed 
model should be seen as a suggestion for a rational reconstruction of our aesthetic 
value judgements and aesthetic preferences, just like the Popperian (or for that 
matter Carnapian) model should be seen as suggestions for a rational 
reconstruction of epistemic value judgements and scientific preferences. Carnap 
didn’t think that scientists who have to evaluate various hypotheses and theories 
actually do, or should, proceed by state descriptions, assessments of probability 
and calculations of c*-functions. Nor did Popper. want to suggest that scientists 
do, or should, actually count and compare potential falsifiers when they haveto ~ 
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' choose between competing theories. They saw their models as suggestions for a 


rational reconstruction of accepted scientific practice. They intended to show that 
scientific choices and preferences are reflected by, and can be accounted for by, 
the normative principles of their respective models. In a similar manner, I am 
not suggesting that we actually do, or should, arrive at our aesthetic assessments 
by juxtaposing alternatives, sorting them into requisite classes and calculate 
various algebraic functions with their cardinal numbers in accordance with our 
formula. What I am suggesting is that accepted aesthetic judgements and 
preferences are reflected and can be accounted for by the normative principles 
incorporated in our model. 


Tomas Kulka, Department of Philosophy, Gilman Building, Tel Aviv University, 
Ramat Aviv 69 978, Israel. 
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positive aesthetic judgements still holds. (To 
justify a claim about a deficiency it is suf- 
ficient to point to a single aesthetically 
superior alternative. Pointing to a single 
inferior alternative, however, wouldn’t be 
equally persuasive in the 
demonstrate a positive feature of a work of 
art.) The sceptical conclusion, i.e., that it is 
practically impossible to 
demonstrate artistic excellence, has been, 


attempt to 


explain, or 


however, considerably weakened. 
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ations by means of which W could be 
improved, while ‘c’ stands for the number of 
alterations that have no aesthetic impact on 
W. Roughly speaking, alterations of the type 
B point to shortcomings, or bad-making 
features of W; alterations of the type A point 
to some positive, or good-making features of 
W, while alterations of the type C point to 
features which are of no aesthetic 
significance. : 

The traditional conception of beauty as unity 
in complexity, or diversity, goes back to 
Plato and Aristotle. More recently, mainly 
owing to Monroe C. Beardsley, the concept 


14 


of intensity has been added to the list in order 
to capture the intuition that art strives for 
unification of diverse and highly expressive 
forms. 
We shall see below that low complexity is 
often compensated by high intensity. 
The reason for replacing ‘c’ by ‘c+’ is a 
technical one. Intensity should be maximal 
when the work has only aesthetically signifi- 
cant alternatives, i.e., when c=o. We thus 
add ‘1’ to the denominator to ensure that in 
such cases the function acquires its maximum 
value—(a+b)/1—rather than be undefined 
—due to division by zero (when c=o). 
17 I am not suggesting that there are no other 
kinds of alterations which are aesthetically 
significant. Those other kinds of alterations 
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(e.g., revisions of whole sentences) would, 
however, obviously also affect less complex 
works. 

We have inverted the ratio (a+b)/(c+1) and 
re-written it as 1/((ct+1)/(a+b)). For all 
values of a, b, and c, the value of the two 
expressions is the same, except in the case 
when (a+b)=o0, when the value of the first 
expression would be ‘zero’, while the second 
expression—due to indivisibility by zero—is 
undefined. 

More specifically, the model is intended to 
show that aesthetic value could be thought of 
as a function which monotonously increases 
with the number of A-type alterations, 
decreases with the number of B-type alter- 
ations, and also (though not in the same way) 
with the number of alterations of the type 
C. 

Some of these interrelations might well be 
worth further exploration. For reasons of | 
space, however, this will have to be done in 
another paper. i 
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WAYS OF ARTMAKING: | 
THE HIGH AND THE POPULAR IN ART 


David Novitz 


In our society we pay lip-service to the arts. We speak of their importance and 
abiding interest, and yet, after all is said, most of us have only the slightest 
concern for the arts. Paintings and sculptures, poems and plays seem to most 
people to be in a world removed from ordinary everyday living, and are widely 
thought to maintain a dignified silence on the really important bread and butter 
issues that confront us. 

To make matters worse, we seem, in the western world at least, to have an 
ambiguous, almost a schizoid, attitude to the arts. On the one hand we see them 
as valuable; on the other as unimportant and irrelevant. They have no bearing on 
our lives, and yet they are the bearers of our cultural heritage. They are vehicles 
of our national prestige, but they are to be found in largely out-of-the-way 
places—in museums, libraries, galleries, which we visit.on the occasional 
weekend, often because of the weather. The broad mass of people in our society 
regard works of art as rarefied objects which are for the educated, the cultured, 
the élite. They are, so the story goes, for those who are sensitive and who have 


taste, but they are neither entertaining nor even engaging. 
There is, however, another set of arts which enjoys much more attention: a 


set, I should add, which many would refuse to dignify as art. Many (although 
notall) films, popular romances, television programmes and the advertisements 
that fund them, as well as comic strips, magazines, erotica and rock music are 
both of consequence and of profound interest to a broad band of people. They 
are entertaining, they are enjoyable, they are sought out and valued, and have 
lately come to be known as the popular (sometimes as the ‘low’) arts. These arts 
are normally distinguished from the so-called high arts, and while I shall have 
more to say about this distinction later on, it is worth noting that while most 
people in our society seek out and enjoy the popular arts, they often declare them 
‘lowbrow’, ‘unrefined’ and ‘uncultivated’. The popular arts are seldom seen as 
the bearers of our cultural heritage or our national prestige. Ifanything, most are 
denigrated as valueless and crass, but they continue all the while to be sought out 
as objects worthy of attention. The high arts, by contrast, earn lavish praise but, 
as we have seen, are seldom the object of popular attention. 

There is more than an air of paradox about all of this. Professions of regard for 
the high arts are belied by a widespread lack of interest in them, and while many 
profess to have little regard for the popular arts, they receive much more 
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attention than their elevated cousins. This is puzzling, and is made all the more 
so by the fact that those who have attended to the high arts know that they are 
neither mute nor irrelevant, that they not only delight the senses, but that they 
enlighten the mind. When we turn to actual examples of high art—whether it be 
an Ibsen play or a Bronté novel, a Whistler painting or a Hepworth 
sculpture—we find that they are not at all useless, that they, stimulate our 
thinking, get us to perceive anew, are instructive and enjoyable. And it seems 
wrong to treat such items (or the skills which produce them) as unimportant or 
useless. 

Not that the position is much better with the popular arts. We tend, I have 
said, to denigrate them, but some at least have considerable merit. Popular 
cinema often furnishes us with films which are both beautiful and perceptive; 
they bring us to reconsider and reconceptualize, and at times they do so with an 
economy and elegance which is quite breathtaking. Comic strips, magazine 
short stories, popular television, and erotica may also, on occasions, be found to 
have considerable merit. Of course, a-good deal of popular art is worthless and 
even harmful. cups, The Dukes of Hazzard, The A-Team, some pop music and 
pornography embody values which, it is arguable, are best avoided. They are 
often unexplorative works, clumsy and without artistry which are constructed 
in accordance with the most banal formulz. I hasten to add, though, that much 
high art is also without merit. There are bad sculptures, inelegant and clumsy 
poems, ugly paintings, and trivial choreography. It seems plain that however 
we distinguish the high from the popular arts, it cannot be in terms of their 
intrinsic worth.! 

This said, one could be forgiven for thinking that something has gone wrong 
with our everyday attitudes towards, and our thinking about, the arts. Why do 
we think it necessary to distinguish the high arts from the popular arts? Are there 
any grounds for this distinction? Why do so many people virtually ignore high 
art while at the same time professing its worth? And why are they sometimes 
contemptuous of the popular arts which they none the less seek out and enjoy? 

I shall-argue that we cannot properly answer any of these questions unless we 
acknowledge the social dimension of art making. How we make or create'‘works 
of art, what we think of as art, the ways in which we classify the arts, and, of 
course, what we regard as artistically valuable, are all, I shall argue, a function of 
the social practices and values which help characterize everyday life. 


I. HIGH ART AND POPULAR ART: THE DISTINCTION 

It would be a good deal easier to distinguish the high from the popular arts if 
all works of art fitted neatly into one category or the other. But they do not. 
Most posters, for instance, are thought of as popular art; yet one feels distinctly 
unéasy about classifying Toulouse-Lautrec’s posters in this way. They might 
have been popular art in his day, one is inclined to say, but hardly in ours. Again, 
while erotica is a popular art form when it is found in Playboy, and high art when —* 
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manifest in Velazquez’s Rokeby Venus, we are often unsure how to classify 
Aubrey Beardsley’s erotic prints and drawings. Are these high art or popular 
art? How is one to decide? 

It was only in the twentieth century that theorists and historians first 
considered it necessary to distinguish the high arts from the popular arts, and 
there can be no doubt that this distinction was intended to separate the ‘cream’ 

` from the ‘milk’ and to mark off lowbrow art from that which catered for more 
elevated tastes. It clearly was not a distinction designed to distinguish art from 
craft: nor was it intended to distinguish folk-art from cosmopolitan art. These 
are very different distinctions that are meant respectively to distinguish the 
useless arts from the useful arts, and regional or group art from a non-regional 
art that knows no national or group affiliation. For the most part, artists and 
critics agree with Abraham Kaplan that ‘the kind of taste that the popular arts 
satisfy . . . is what distinguishes them’.? And while this observation gives us a 
clue to the nature of the distinction, it is also potentially misleading since it 
encourages us to look for formal differences between the high arts and the 
popular arts which will explain the fact that they appeal to different orders of 
taste. f 

The trouble is that there are no such formal differences. The popular arts do 
not enjoy structural features that distinguish them as a group. It is often 
suggested that formal simplicity is the hallmark of popular art, and that it alone 
is responsible for the lack of sophistication and the blandness that characterizes 
this kind ofart.? But only a moment’s reflection shows-that not all popular art is 
either simple or bland. Much cinema is unquestionably a popular art form, but 
very few films enjoy formal simplicity. Most embody very complex forms 
indeed, and some, moreover, are not just sophisticated, but profound. Of 
course, formal complexity alone will no more establish the superiority of a work 
than simplicity establishes its inferiority. For while simplicity may be a mark of 

_the simplistic in some works of art, in others it may be a mark of elegance and 
restraint. And while formal complexity in some art works may indeed indicate 
subtlety and sophistication, in others it may suggest disorder and vulgarity. 

Perhaps the popular arts appeal to a different order of taste not because they 
embody specific formal structures, but because they embody, express or arouse 
certain sorts of feelings. These arts, it is sometimes said, are no more than 
amusements designed to divert and entertain us: they are the court jesters of the 
art world which offer neither profundity nor enlightenment. According to 
Kaplan, popular art ‘does not arouse new interests but reinforces old ones’. It 
merely dishes up the commonplace, for ‘its very substance is familiarity’.4 The 
feelings that it excites in us are familiar ones, and are conj ured up merely because 
we enjoy their old familiar warmth. 

There is a good deal of truth in this. Much television drama, popular literature 
and cinema are the products of.banal formulz designed to resurrect common- 

». place and tired emotions. These. are works that deal: in fear, pity, romantic 
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yearning and sexual arousal; and not the profound and deeply felt serenity or 
uncertainty or disquiet that is bred of the best works of art. There is little room 
here for shades and nuances, for subtlety and genuine complexity. 

Even so, we must be careful, for not all works of popular art suffer from these 
defects. Many motion pictures and television dramas are neither banal nor 
hackneyed; and their subtle complexity suggests that the popular arts are not 
always the repository of the stale, the tired and the vulgar. Equally important is 
the neglected fact that much high art, most especially mediaeval and renaissance 
religious painting, was produced in accordance with well established, not to say 
tired, formulae designed principally to stir flagging religious sentiment. And yet 
it seems wrong to regard mediaeval icons and renaissance madonnas as popular 
art. 

It would seem from all of this that there are neither formal nor affective 
properties which distinguish the high from the popular in art. While the 
distinction may well have something to do with taste, this characterization, we 
have now seen, tends to hinder rather than help. And yet there plainly is a 
distinction to be drawn, and our problem at present is to know how to draw it. 
Perhaps the solution lies in the ways in which these art forms are produced. A 
work of high art, someone might maintain, is the product of the individual. It 
arises out of, and conveys, an individual’s insights, skills, inspiration, 
sensitivity, taste and sometimes genius. Where the high arts are concerned, it is 
the individual alone who shapes the work of art, and there are no corporate or 
social or ideological constraints which limit the artist in the pursuit and creation 
of genuinely high art. By contrast, works of popular art (it is said) are not usually 
the product of an individual’s labours. They are corporate efforts in which the 
individual’s initiative is starkly circumscribed by commercial, ideological, and 
corporate considerations of one sort or another. 

There is, for example, no one artist who is responsible for the production ofa 
film. This is the joint task of actors, directors, producers, writers, sound and 
lighting technicians, make-up artists, and so on. The ways in which they set 
about their work depend not just on their shared conception of their project, but 
on a whole range of factors which include the subtleties of interpersonal 
relations, the available technology, as well as commercial, ideological and 
political concerns of varying dimensions. It is well known, for instance, that 
specific scenes can be scripted and filmed, and certain effects achieved, only 
because of the development of colour photography and the zoom lens. In 
addition, the fact that films are made to a budget suggests that their content will 
be influenced not just by considerations of expense, but also by the profit 
motive, and, closely allied to it, the political (or at least the material) interests of 
those who finance the film. For it is clear, I think, that investors are hardly likely to 
fund and continue funding films that threaten their perceived interests. All of this is 
certainly true of film, and the claim is that it is true as well of all other popular 
arts—whether it be Pop music, comic strips, magazine literature or soap opera. 
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Although initially promising, this way of distinguishing the popular arts 
from the high arts soon runs into difficulties. A little thought on the matter 
serves to uncover a startling array of counter-examples. Thus, for example, 
opera, dance and a good deal of theatre are usually regarded as high arts, and yet, 
like the cinema, they too are corporate enterprises with their own technological, 
economic and ideological constraints. It is true, though, that serious drama and 
opera are more easily linked to an individual name (a Mozart opera, a 
Shakespeare play) than films are with particular directors. But even this is 
changing, and we often speak of an Eisenstein, a Bergman or a Stephen E. 
Levine film. And while some may want to treat an Eisenstein or a Bergman film 
as high art, it is difficult to do the same with a Clint Eastwood, a Cecil B. de 
Mille, or a Steven Spielberg film. 

This, of course, is not to deny that many of the high arts depend rather more 
obviously on the efforts of an individual artist than do the popular arts. Even so, 
we should be wary of exaggerating the role of the individual in the production of 
the high arts. Prior to the renaissance most works of art were not attached to any 
name at all. A good deal of the religious art of this period was produced by 
monks whose brushes and pens were guided by well-entrenched dogmas. These 
individuals merely executed the corporate vision, with little scope on their part 
for inspiration or innovation. The growing emphasis on the individual at the 
time of the renaissance did not mean that works of art were always linked to the 
names of the individuals who painted or sculpted them. Most often, they bore 
the name of the master of the school within which they were produced. 
According to Arnold Hauser and Janet Wolff, Michelangelo was the first 
‘modern’ artist: the first artist, that is, to be considered fully responsible for his 
achievements. However, it was only with the rise of romanticism in art some 
three centuries later, and with the concomitant rise of the cult of individual 
genius, that works of high art became firmly linked to the names of particular 
artists. 

Even those works of art that are properly attributable to a particular artist are 
never solely the product of that individual’s initiative and expertise. According 
to Wolff, this is true even of ‘those arts which appear most “private” and 
individual. Even writers need materials, need to be literate, benefit from 
acquaintance with some literary tradition and conventions. . . and need access 
to publishers and printers’.6 Leonardo’s work, like Braque’s or Hepworth’s, 
was possible only because of certain developments in technology: the 
development of specific pigments, brushes, surfaces, and so on. In this very 
elémental sense, works of art depend not just on the ideas and the labour of 
individual artists, but also on the technological innovations of others. They 
depend, too, on the techniques and conventions of the medium, for artists are 
always trained in certain traditions and acquire the ‘vocabularies’ which 
characterize these traditions.” 
> Allartists, moreover, depend on the societies in which they live, not just for 
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economic support, but also for the acceptance of their work. Prevailing theories 
of art will determine whether or not a work is considered art, and the overall 
ideological climate will determine whether or not the art is tolerated. It seems 
unlikely, for instance, that atheistic or anti-religious art could have survived in 
mediaeval Europe, given the beliefs and politics of the age. In this century, our 
ideological commitments have shifted, and we are better able to tolerate an 
attack on God and the Church. Many of us, however, are a good deal less happy 
with racist art, or with any art which undermines the economic structure of our 
society. 

Which works of art are accepted by a society, and which rejected, must itself 
affect artistic production since it inevitably influences the individual artist’s 
beliefs about what is worth while in art, and what a waste of time. Moreover, it 
is often observed that the process of accepting and rejecting works of art is 
performed by a whole hierarchy of people who occupy positions of power 
within what has come to be called the artworld.8 Not only do art teachers 
transmit artistic values, but they also help determine who will and who will not 
become a practising artist. As important are what Wolff calls the ‘gatekeepers’— 
the publishers, critics, gallery owners, museum curators and literary editors 
who decide what will and what will not be made available to the viewing public. 
Given their positions of power, such people have considerable influence on what 
the individual artist produces. For although the individual does from time to 
time challenge their hegemony, it is a brave artist who does so—and only very 
few live to tell the tale. 

Ifanything at all is now clear, it is that the popular arts and the high arts cannot 
be distinguished from one another in terms of the supposed role that the 
individual artist plays in the production of high art. The claim, you will recall, 
was that works of high art are always produced by individuals-in-glorious- 
isolation whose skill, sensitivity and expertise are solely responsible for the 
character of the work. What we have found though, is that high art is never 
produced in social isolation, and that there are many political, ideological, 
economic and technological factors which affect the artist’s decisions and 
thereby the whole process of artistic production. 

Appeals to the ways in which works of high art and popular art are produced 
do little to explain the distinction between the two. Nor, as we have seen, can we 
locate the distinction in the formal or affective properties of either. Rather, if we 
are to understand the source and the force of this distinction, and if we wish to 
grasp the reasons for our currently confused and fragmented thinking about the 
arts, we will have to look elsewhere. 


2. A DISTINCTION IN CONTEXT 
If what I have said so far is.correct, then a work of high art, like a work of popular 
art, is not a wholly autonomous object produced by the individual in isolation. 
On the contrary, works of art are in a large measure ‘socially produced’, for, as-—* 
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we have seen, all sorts of social factors—whether technological, economic, 
religious or political—both constrain and facilitate the artist’s endeavour. This, 
of course, is not to say that the individual artist is somehow redundant; nor yet 
that individuals have no special contribution to make to the works that they 
produce. In my view, the artist makes a crucial and indispensable contribution 
to the work, and this is true both of high and. of popular works of art.? But 
despite this, the individual is deeply affected by prevailing social influences. E. 
H. Gombrich captures this insight by arguing that ‘artists tend to look for motifs 
for which their style and training equips them’. Although we ‘like to assume, 
somehow, that where there is a will there is also a way, . . . in matters of art the 
maxim should read that only where there is a way is there also a will’.!° 

Since works of art are to a large extent socially produced, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the distinction between the high arts and the popular arts must 
itself be socially produced; that it is a distinction which has its origins and 
rationale within a particular social context. If this is true, the distinction between 
the two will be based not on the discernible features or origins of art works, but 
on socially ascribed properties (or perhaps even on social relations) of one sort or 
another. I shall now attempt to show that this is indeed the case; that in 
describing a work as popular art or high art, one ascribes a social status to it. The 
grounds for the distinction between the two, I shall argue, are to be found in 
certain social relations, and not in the physical features, origins, or causal 
properties of the works. 

I have already observed that the distinction between the high arts and the 
popular arts was first drawn in the late nineteenth century. It would be wrong, 
however, to think that popular art was invented only in that century. 
Seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century Europe had seen the mass 
production of prints, the manufacture of ornaments, the importation from India 
of calicoes, and the conscious development of fashions of dress. These were 
what we might now call popular arts, but at that time no one thought it 
necessary to mark the distinction between the mass. produced objects of popular 
culture on the one hand, and paintings or sculptures on the other.!! The need for 
this distinction arose out of the specific social conditions of nineteenth-century 
Europe. f i 

‘The nineteenth century’, Monroe C. Beardsley observes, ‘brought radical 
changes in the political, economic, and social position of the artist, and posed 
unprecedented problems, both practical and theoretical, about the artist’s 
relation to his art and to his fellow men’.!2 In William Gaunt’s words, 


A long and exhausting war was over. The bloody tide of conquest had flowed across 
Europe, ebbed and left behind the stagnant flats of anti-climax. A ruined dictator had 
died of cancer of the stomach. . . . When the terror had killed off the aristocracy and 
Napoleon had continued the work of the guillotine by squandering in battle a very 
large number of young and vigorous lives, the cream of the nation was twice 
skimmed: The unfit and the disillusioned remained, together with a middle class, a 
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bourgeoisie, staid, prudent, small-minded, tight-fisted, of traders and peasants who 
had profited by the catastrophes . . . and become the backbone of society.13 


It was against this background that the new economic order took shape. If the 
French Revolution and the wars that followed had taught the surviving middle 
classes anything, it was that money spoke very loudly indeed, and that in a 
world deprived of an aristocracy, wealth was the sure road to status and the best 
available means of security. There thus emerged a new emphasis on economic 
value as the dominant social value. Utility and exchange value in a supply and 
demand economy were deemed to be of far greater importance than the moral, 
religious and artistic values which had prevailed in an earlier age. The old 
aristocracy had valued its wealth, but had seen no need to emphasize economic 
value. From their point of view, the less attention given to the economy the 
better, for their hegemony depended very largely on their subjects’ uncritical 
acceptance of the economic status quo. It was in their interests, therefore, to 
elevate religious, moral, and artistic, but not economic, values. 

The new-found emphasis in the nineteenth century on economic and 
monetary value was not the only effect of the Napoleonic wars. Like all wars, 
they increased the rate of technological change, so that by the middle of the 
century machinery was beginning to embody and replace the skills of the 
artisan. Whatever else it achieved, the industrial revolution that followed meant 
a gradual decline in the demand for skilled labour with the result that the 
economy of Europe became increasingly dependent on cheap labour both in 
industry and in agriculture. Profits accrued to those who owned the factories 
and the land, so that there now emerged a sizeable and relatively wealthy middle 
class in which each individual, bolstered and protected by new levels of wealth, 
no longer depended for everyday services on the co-operation of others. 
Whereas they may previously have relied on one another for the labour 
involved in building their homes, in child minding, and in the care of the 
elderly, the new monied class found that it could afford to purchase an 
increasing number of these services, and that it was no longer obliged to help 
provide them. 

This new-found independence was both attractive and unsettling. It was 
attractive because it enhanced one’s capacity to pursue one’s own goals and to 
fight off the restrictions and constraints of a closed society. It was unsettling 
because it threatened the networks of co-operative relations which for centuries 
had formed the backbone of European society. Whereas people, on account of 
their poverty, had previously been forced to co-operate, they could now ignore 
the needs of others and could purchase what had previously been acquired only 
through co-operation. The need for reciprocity was on the wane, and with it the 
strong and sustaining social relations that. were once a feature of European 
society. 

All of this required some sort of justification. The old order had, in a sense, 
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~ given rise to the new, but it was by no means clear that the new was morally 
superior to the old. Attempted justifications were not long in coming. From G. 
W. F. Hegel in Germany, and John Stuart Mill in Britain, came a new emphasis 
on the freedom of the individual. The individual, Hegel contended, would 
always strive for freedom; this was an ineliminable part of the human condition, 
in terms of which world history itselfhad to be told.!4 And Mill, acknowledging 
the importance of individual liberty as a condition of human happiness, and 
hence as a condition ofa truly moral society, attempted in his essay On Liberty to 
determine the limits and constraints that could justifiably be placed on 
individual freedom.'5 Predictably, there were only a few.!® As a result, the 
nineteenth century emphasized and elevated the freedom of the individual as 
never before, and did so in a way that clearly served the interests of the emerging 
middle classes.!7 

These three features of nineteenth-century Europe—the primacy of economic 
value, the rise of the machine, and a new emphasis on the freedom of the 
individual—placed considerable strains on the artist of the day: strains that 
-would eventually lead to a crisis in the artworld. On the one hand, many artists 
explicitly rebelled against the modern emphasis on monetary and economic 
value. They hankered after a kinder age in which artistic values were elevated 
and taken seriously. Many painters and sculptors denounced the view that the 
successful artist was one whose works could find a buyer in a supply and 
demand market. Artistic achievement, they argued, should not be confused 
with economic success. In order to be economically successful, an artist would 
have to pander to what people wanted, and since popular tastes were 
notoriously staid and unimaginative, appeal to economic values as a measure of 
artistic merit would inevitably stifle artistic creativity. 

It was this fear that led many nineteenth-century artists to reject the economic 
values paramount in their society. Instead they chose to emphasize their 
self-imposed exile from a materialistic world. Their calling, they said, was art, 
not money; and they self-consciously ignored the calls of an economically 
orientated society and refused to provide it with what it wanted. The trouble, of 
course, was that the Church and the aristocracy had long since ceased to act as 
patrons of the arts, so that those artists who refused to answer the demands of 
the market soon became impoverished. In their eyes, however, poverty was a 
mark of purity and was the only sure sign of artistic integrity: a living proof, as it 
were, of the fact that the artist-had not become corrupted by the rewards of the 
market-place. 

The upshot, of course, was that many, although by no means all, artists 
ceased to attend to their society and its requirements, and they did so, they 
contended, in order to attend solely to their art.18 No longer did they see 
themselves as obliged to meet the needs or cater for the tastes of the society at 
large, and they resolutely refused to produce art to any social end. Art was not a 
"means of making money; nor was it produced as an entertainment; nor yet as a 
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form of religious, moral, or political instruction. Rather, it was produced - 
simply and solely for its own sake. 

In earlier centuries, any such repudiation of the demands of one’s society and 
of one’s obligations to it would have reaped a very harsh reward. What was 
different about the late nineteenth century, however, was the new emphasis on 
the freedom of the individual. If the middle classes were free to do their own 
thing, so too were the artists of the day who could now explore their art, their 
feelings and themselves without a mind to the demands of the society which had 
nurtured them. As a result art works grew increasingly out of touch with what 
the broad mass of people expected and wanted from them, and there arose, for 
the first time in the history of art, a deep and intentionally created rift of 
understanding. The broad mass of people in European society could no longer 
understand the work of their artists. 

The die was cast. In the years that led to the twentieth century, art works 
became increasingly introverted, esoteric, experimental and incomprehensible. 
The process, Arthur Danto remarks, was accelerated by the invention of the still 
and moving camera.'? Up until then, artists had thought of painting as the art of 
representing (as realistically as possible) three-dimensional objects on a 
two-dimensional plane. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the arrival of the 
camera in the late nineteenth century, and the further invention of the moving 
picture in the early twentieth century, threw this view of painting into total 
disarray. What role, painters now asked, could there possibly be for their art ifit 
could so easily be produced by a machine? Skills that had been so painstakingly 
acquired were now embodied in an inanimate machine that could produce in 
minutes an ‘art work’ that would previously have taken months and years to 
perfect. It was now incumbent on painters and artists to discover a new raison 
d’être for their art; and the recent cry of art for art’s sake helped furnish them with 
a new sense of direction. 

There followed a profusion of esoteric and introverted art works that could be 
understood only by those who had the wealth and leisure with which to pursue 
an education in the arts. Whereas in previous centuries even the lowly peasant 
could understand and enjoy most of the paintings that were hung in the manor 
house, the art of the early twentieth century made little sense to most people in — 
Europe. In the words of Gerald Graff, art in the early twentieth century had 
turned against itself: it had marginalized and so undermined itself.2° Since art no 
longer served any worldly purpose; since it had nothing to say, and had lost all 
concern for the society it inhabited, most people found it irrelevant, pretentious 
and boring. One of the more effective channels through which individuals and 
groups could voice their perceptions, their aspirations, ideals, frustrations and 
anger in highly imaginative and effective ways, was no longer taken seriously. 
Art had silenced itself. 

But the audience who turned away from this art did not enter an artistic void. 
Their interest was captured by a new band of arts that found their origin in the ~ 
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romanticism and the realism of the nineteenth century. These new art forms 
self-consciously addressed popular concerns. They strove to entertain, to 
educate, and, above all, to capture the popular imagination. Chief among these, 
of course, was the cinema, but magazines, journalism, advertising, the short 
story; popular romances, music hall, and eventually television, all addressed and 
nurtured the aspirations, the fears and the prejudices that found a ready 
audience. Traditional artists had been displaced, and it was, I would venture, in 
an effort to recover their waning authority that they came to describe their art as 
‘high art’, the other as merely ‘popular’. 


3. THE POLITICS OF HIGH ART AND POPULAR ART 

Taken in context, the distinction between the high arts and the popular arts 
begins to make sense. However, the emergence of high art in the late nineteenth 
century was not the harmless display of artistic integrity that some have taken it 
to be. Certainly it was an attempt to bring what people thought of as artistic 
rather than purely economic values to bear on art, but in order to achieve this 
(rather questionable) aim, artists were forced to ignore what people most 
wanted from art, and in this way they lost the interest and the attention of the 
overwhelming majority of people in their society. In this way, too, high art 
effectively muzzled itself; and lost not just its bite but its bark as well. And this 
inevitably played into the hands of those who were dominant within the society. 
For whatever else the cry of art of art’s sake-achieved, it had the untoward effect 
of removing art from the reach of the general public, and so of undermining one 
of the most accessible platforms from which artists could scrutinize the societies 
in which they lived and mobilize popular sentiment. Still worse, the humble 
artist, often a person of some perceptiveness and moral sensitivity, ceased to 
control the very art forms which were most likely to receive widespread 
attention and so shape popular consciousness. These they handed, as if on a 
silver platter, to the dominant commercial and political interests in their society. 

- Since high art was, for the most part, aesthetically satisfying, since it was 
supposed to be an end in itself and had nothing whatsoever to say on political, 
economic or moral issues, it is not surprising that the middle classes approved of 
it. Their material interests were not affected by this art: they could feel 
comfortable in its presence; and since only a modicum of education—some 
slight acquaintance with the critics and the manifestos of the day—could unlock 
the esoteric meanderings of these artists, it was easy to become an initiate, to be 
able to comment informatively on these art works, and so acquire a sense of 
cultural superiority. 

It would be wrong to think that the high arts were deliberately favoured 
because they left middle-class interests untouched. In my view, there was 
nothing conscious about this. It was just that the middle classes felt comfortable 
with the formalism of the art for art’s sake movement in a way that they did not 
“always feel comfortable with the romanticism and realism of Honoré Daumier, 
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Camille Corot, or Gustave Courbet. However, since the middle classes: ~ 
controlled the institutions of learning, the art galleries, and the printing presses, 

there was relatively little opposition to the inclusion of formalist art in the 
canon. Scholars were employed who could explore these art forms, and who 
would discuss and expound the crucial principles on which they were founded. 
And it was soon put about, with general concurrence from the dominant classes, 
that this art was for those who had taste and sensitivity, and who were in some 
sense cultured. It was art bred of individual genius; and art, moreover, that was 
accessible only to those who enjoyed a certain refinement of mind and temper, 

delicacy of perception, and superior taste. And since the middle classes were in a 
position to acquire these attributes (or at least the appearance of them), art for 
art’s sake, and the formalism that was part of it, floated to the ‘top’ of the society, 

to a cultured élite who saw themselves as a cut above those who could not 
comprehend this art and who wallowed in the vulgar, the popular, arts. What 
begins to emerge is that the distinction between high art and popular art does not 
merely distinguish different types of art, but, much more than this, it actually 
accentuates and reinforces traditional class divisions within capitalist society. 

If this is right, a good deal of traditional aesthetics has a political dimension 
that its practitioners fail in the round to recognize. Those who attend to high art 
usually approach it with a very specific and limited set of concerns. They adopt a 
‘distanced’ or a ‘contemplative’ attitude to it, and attend to shapes, forms and 
colours, but not to the ‘content’ of the work. They emphasize a delicacy of 
discernment and taste; they look for and value the organic unity, balance, 
originality, and uniqueness of a work—and in this way, of course, they elevate 
values that altogether avoid the economic, political, religious and moral issues 
of the day. Just to ignore or otherwise avoid these issues has clear political 
implications since it is just one more of the many obstacles which prevent people 
from adequately understanding their own lives. And this failure to understand 
our own lives and the forces operating upon them, invariably affects the ways in 
which our society organizes itself. 

The dominant classes, I have said, find high art congenial. Art that raises 
disturbing political, moral, economic, or religious issues, that questions gender 
relations, or points a finger at the sexism, racism or economic injustices that 
abound in our society, is sometimes dismissed as mere propaganda, or, at best, 
as popular or as political art. Whatever else it is, it is not the ‘real’ thing: it is not 
high art. It threatens the social order, entrenched power, and, of course, it 
promises social chaos. So much better the abstract, formal and introverted 
values of art that are seen as pure, entirely gratuitous, and free of the demands of 
everyday life.?! 


4. THE FALL OF HIGH ART: ARTISTIC VERSUS ECONOMIC VALUE 
The noble nineteenth-century vision of high art has itself crumbled with time. 
At first the high arts were those that somehow rose above the widespread 
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x’ obsession with economic value and utility, and refused absolutely to ‘pander’ to 
what people wanted and were prepared to buy. Put more succinctly, the high 
arts were those that retained their ‘integrity’ by refusing to equate economic 
with artistic value. The popular arts, by contrast, knew no such scruples, and 
brazenly furnished people with what they wanted. These were the ‘corrupt’ arts 
that catered for ‘vulgar tastes’ and were motivated more by the lure of gold than 
by a delight in art. 

But times have changed. We know that many of the nineteenth-century 
paintings which were produced in a spirit of poverty and for the sake of art 
alone, now change hands for millions of dollars. We know, too, that prominent 
contemporary artists attach themselves to dealer galleries which do not just 
exhibit their work, but try to sell it. Although these works still qualify as high 
art, this cannot be because they are wedded to the ideals of the aesthetic 
movement. Audiences are no longer expected to view works of high art as ends 
in themselves; nor are they expected to respond disinterestedly to their formal 
properties. Both artist and dealer want these works to be admired; they want 
them to be thought of as artistically valuable, but they also want them to be 
purchased. 

Economic values have gradually intruded. They have moved into the 
artworld without theoretical discussion, and there is now a clear, although 
unacknowledged, sense in which the measure of the successful artist has become 
economic. This is understandable, for by shrouding art in mystery, artistic 
values themselves became opaque and incomprehensible. The only values that 
were readily understood, and widely subscribed to, were economic ones—so 
that it was simply to be expected that they would make their way into the 
artworld.22 This, of course, is not to say that art-talk is money-talk. Artists, 
critics and aestheticians are still expected to keep up their learned discourse, but 
in so-doing they often do no more than justify—and are themselves justified 
by—the economic transactions of the art world. 

The exchange value of a work of art in a supply and demand market has 
become the ‘bottom line’—the test, as it were, of our art critical pronounce- 
ments, and of our theoretical insights. Hence, those artists who cannot gain the 
confidence of a reputable dealer gallery are considered much less worthy than 
those who can; while the artists whose works ‘sell’ are deemed more talented 
than those whose works do not. A thriving market has sprung up around 
exhibitions: a market that not only makes huge profits, but which, in so doing, 
both creates and entrenches the artistic canon relative to which our critical 
judgements take shape. 

Only those schooled in the aesthetics of the nineteenth century can visit a 
contemporary art exhibition and believe it nothing more than a treasure house of 
‘pure’ artistic values. Even a moment’s reflection shows that despite the rhetoric 
of the aesthetic movement, the ideal of pure artistic value—or, as they call it, 
aesthetic value—is as elusive as the Holy Grail. The pleasure that I take in 
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looking at fine jewellery is unquestionably enhanced by my knowledge of the — 
fact that diamonds are rare, gold expensive, and platinum exquisitely precious. 

When once we know that the jewellery before us does not contain real gold, 

diamonds and platinum, it ceases have the same aesthetic impact. Again, but in 
an altogether different vein, my appreciation of a lithograph is enhanced by my 
knowledge that Picasso crafted it. The mere fact that it is the work of a famous 
and celebrated artist makes me attend more closely to it, and inclines me to be 
impressed and to find favour. By the same token, my moral values help shape 
my appreciation of Pride and Prejudice, my delight in the mysterious affects my 
response to the Mona Lisa; and my acquaintance with the actual scene that a 
painting depicts enhances my appreciation of it, and will affect the value that I 
accord to it. In just the same way, by knowing that a painting is worth a lot of 
money and can be sold for three or four million dollars, I find myselfimpressed, 

and willing to treat the painting as a yardstick in terms of which to assess the 
merit of other paintings. 

In the light of considerations such as these, it is difficult to know what a pure 
artistic or aesthetic value could look like, and it is of course, notorious that 
apologists for the aesthetic movement were never able to tell us. This, of 
course, suggests that the ideal of pure artistic value on which the aesthetic 
movement was based—an ideal, we have seen, which gave rise to the distinction 
between high art and popular art—is one that cannot easily be sustained. 
Whether it can be defended at all is a question that I will not consider at present. 
For the time being, we should notice that what we value in art is very much a 
function of the many different things that we have been taught to value in the 
world at large. Those of us who are religious tend to value the religiosity of 
mediaeval painting; those who prize intellectual virtuosity will appreciate 
Escher all the more, and those who have been taught in an art school to value 
shapes, colours, grains and textures will appreciate these features in the more 
esoteric arts. Since economic value is of crucial importance to so many people in 
our society, it too is likely to affect our assessment of, and attitudes towards, 
certain works of art. 

So it is not entirely surprising that the very kind of art—the formal, esoteric, 
introverted and abstract art—which once refused to pander to economic value is 
now worth vast quantities of money. Nor is it surprising that the economic 
value of this art is taken by all and sundry to reveal its artistic value. Although 
still regarded as high art, it is art which caters for and panders to a buying public. 

How has this come about? The answer, I think, is to be found in the fact (of 
which much has already been made) that the high art of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was congenial to the middle classes. It did not ruffle 
any political or commercial interests; it was comfortably silent and positively 
pleasing. Since acquaintance with it and, eventually, possession of it, was an 
indication of status and a mark of being ‘cultured’ and ‘refined’, those who had 
the most money in the society were also motivated to purchase it. es 
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_ There were a number of factors that conspired to enliven this fledgling 
market. Perhaps because they were influenced by the rise of scientific 
connoisseurship, collectors'at once recognized the importance of, and tried to 
acquire, historical originals.24 This, taken together with the fact of scarcity and 
an emerging sentimentality (which led to an increased demand for the work of 
certain artists), meant that many art works began to appreciate in value. To the 
middle classes—those who, since the early nineteenth century, had placed 
primacy on economic value—the rising price of their art works was absolute 
proof not just of artistic merit, but of the superiority of their own taste and 
discernment. And with rising prices came a self-conscious display of wealth— 
what Thorstein Veblen had referred to as ‘conspicuous consumption’—which 
further fuelled the art market, leading to an upward spiral of prices whereby 
members of the middle classes enhanced one another’s status. ` 

The distinction between artistic value and economic value had effectively 
collapsed. The price tag had become intimately enmeshed with the art work, 
and this, of course, was a death-blow to the nineteenth-century ideal of high art. 
It was no longer plausible to distinguish the high arts from the popular arts in 
terms of pure, economically untainted, artistic values. Even so, the distinction 
between the high arts and the popular arts did not disappear. ‘High art’ is still 
used to refer to the introverted and esoteric work of contemporary artists. But 
there are no longer any illusions about the artistic ‘integrity’ of such work. No 
one who is up with the play pretends that such art has nothing to do with 
economic value. 

So it seems fair to say that the distinction between the high arts and the 
popular arts is no longer based on the ideal of pure artistic value. It is a functional 
distinction: one which helps mark class boundaries within a society. High art is 
the formal, learned and ‘difficult’ art which has the attention of a cultured and 
educated élite. They alone understand it; and the capacity to understand it has 
become a mark of being properly cultivated, educated and refined. But this, we 
must remind ourselves, is anew ‘high’ art; art undoubtedly tainted by the lure of 
economic success, but art which holds out the promise of social acceptability in 
the way that cinema, magazines, erotica and popular romances simply do not. 


5. CONCLUSION 

I have argued that the distinction between the high arts and the popular arts is a 
social distinction: one which cannot be wholly located in the intrinsic qualities or 
the affective dimension of the work itself. It is a distinction, I have tried to show, 
that makes sense only within a particular cultural context: a distinction 
moreover whose logic changes with that context. 

In exploring the distinction, I have tried to show that art does not merely exist 
in society, but that it takes its character from that society. Artistic value, I have 
suggested, is neither pure nor wholly internal to a work of art, but is shaped by 

œ- what we have been taught to value in ordinary life. And so it should be, for 
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despite the pretensions of the aesthetic movement and the cultural snobbism that 
followed in its wake, art is integrally affected by, and in its turn, intimately ` 
affects ordinary life.” Of this a good deal more remains to be said.27 


David Novitz, Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies, University of 


Canterbury, Christchurch 1, New Zealand. 
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gratuitous’. And this is seen from the fact that 
the ‘canons of success and failure, of perfec- 
tion and imperfection, are. . 
work itself . . . ° (p. 162). 

22 I am indebted to Rosemary Novitz for this 


. internal to the 


observation. 

23 I refer, of course, to Clive Bell’s well-known 
but wholly inadequate attempt in Art (1914) 
(London: Arrow Books, 1961). Subsequent 
aestheticians did a better, but never a satisfac- 


tory, job. See, for example, Monroe C. 
Beardsley, ‘The Aesthetic Point of View’ in 
Monroe C. Beardsley, The Aesthetic Point of 
View: Selected Essays, edited by Michael J. 
Wreen and Donald M. Callen (Cornell U.P., 
1982). Cogent criticisms of this position are 
many. See, for example, Timothy Binkley, 
‘Piece: Contra Aesthetics’ and George Dick- 
ie, ‘The Myth of the Aesthetic Attitude’, both 
reprinted in Joseph Margolis (ed.), Philosophy 
Looks at the Arts: Contemporary Readings in 
Aesthetics, Third Edition (Philadelphia: Tem- 
ple U.P., 1987). 


24 For more on the rise of scientific connois- 


seurship read Edgard Wind, Art and Anarchy 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1963), Chapter III; 
and Richard Wollheim, On Art and the Mind: 
Essays and Lectures (London: Allen Lane, 
1973), Chapter 9. 

For more on Veblen’s theory of conspicuous 
consumption read J. A. Hobson, Veblen 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1936), Chapter 
VIII. According to Veblen, the acquisition of 
expensive art was just one of the many ways 
in which the middle classes could express 
their excellence. On his view, ‘conspicuous 
waste and conspicuous leisure are reputable 
because they are evidence of pecuniary 
strength; pecuniary strength is reputable or 
honorific because, in the last analysis, it 
argues success and superior force’ (p. 
165). 


26 On this, see my ‘Art in the Real World’, 


forthcoming in Art as a Social Phenomenon: 
Marxist and Non-Marxist Perspectives, edited 
by Bohdan Dziemidok and Willis Truitt 
(New York: Haven Publishers, 1989). 


27 I am indebted to Rosemary Novitz and Hally 


Cederman for discussing the content of this 
paper with me. 
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THE LOGIC OF APPRECIATION WITHIN 


THE REPUBLIC 
Graham McFee 


ONE CONTINUING puzzle concerning the nature of art turns on the relationship 
between an object’s being art and our appreciation of it. We seem drawn to two 
apparently contradictory ideas. First, that to call something ‘art’ is, at least in 
some minimal sense, to commend it; and, second, that an object can be a work 
of art without necessarily being worthy of appreciation. To understand the 
connection between our taking an object to be art and our finding it worthy of 
appreciation is, in part, to relate factual questions (about art-status) to evaluative 
questions (about artistic value). Or so it might seem. Once we have put aside any 
simple-minded distinction between fact and value, such that every statement is 
either factual or evaluative, or some (separable) mixture of the two, we will still 
need to address this difficult issue. 

In an important but relatively neglected paper, ‘Quality in Art’, Jeffrey 
Wieand offers an account of how these two seemingly contradictory ideas may 
both be accommodated within aesthetics; and while I find his suggestion 
ultimately unconvincing, it illuminates a more penetrating solution. So, for- 
mally, my paper is in three sections. The first identifies the problem more 
exactly, while the second presents Wieand’s ‘solution’ to it. The third (and by far 
the longest) section presents my own answer, which is in some ways (but not in 
others) a modification of Wieand’s. 

The first task is to clarify the two (apparently) contradictory intuitions. The 
first, as Wieand puts it, is that ‘works of art are per se valuable’ (W, p. 332). At the 
least, Wieand is here picking up what (in a slighty different context) Richard 
Wollheim? spoke of as ‘two powerful intuitions that we have’ (p. 163). These 
are, first, that there is an (interesting) connection between being a work of art 
and being a good work of art; and second, that there is something important to the 
status of being a work of art. While such views of the valuableness of art may not 
be universally held, it seems reasonable to assume that aestheticians at least share 
this conception of the value of art. 

Nevertheless this will not do as it stands. For we certainly wish to say—on 
some occasions—that object X is a poor work of art, or that the mere fact of X 
being a work of art does not guarantee it any (aesthetic) value. We do not need to 
look far for examples of art which is, in Wieand’s phrase, ‘routine, forgettable, 
dispensable’ (W, p. 330). And some works of art are simply bad: my own choice 
here would be sentimental paintings, for example by Holman Hunt, but readers 
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can supply their own. Moreover, the expression ‘bad work of art’ is not self- 
contradictory—yet it ought to be if all art works are worthy of appreciation. 
(Such a point is enshrined in the distinction, drawn by Dickie and others? 
between classificatory and evaluative senses of the term ‘art’.) Indeed, one might 
think that the ‘charter’ of some art galleries—for example the Tate, which 
requires them to buy works representative of periods of history—is in effect a 
command to buy art without regard to its (aesthetic) value. 

Notice that this ‘contradiction’ comes about for two (related) reasons. First, 
we are inclined to think that it is of the nature of art to be valuable, and hence—if 
we have read some philosophy—of some kind of necessary connection between 
art-status and (artistic) value. Second, the connection cannot be a once-and-for- 
all, ‘always’ or ‘never’ kind of connection. In short, it cannot be one ‘of 
entailment. And yet a tradition in philosophy encourages us to accept only that 
kind of connection as a genuinely ‘necessary’ or ‘logical’ connection. So, while 
we take entailment as the basic logical relation, we shall have to conclude that 
there is no logical or necessary connection between art-status and (artistic) 
value. l 

Again, Wieand puts the point clearly: “The logical point then is this: “X is a 
work of art” does not imply “X is worthy of appreciation” (W, p. 332). But 
this is not the end of the matter. As Wieand continues, in spite of the absence of 
this implication: ‘given that X is a work of art it is rational to believe that it is 
worthy of appreciation’ (W, p. 332, my italics). Thus Wieand sets up the 
problem very nicely. We wish to claim that it is rational to believe that art-status 
brings with it (aesthetic) worth; but we recognize that there is no entailment (or 
implication) between art-status and (artistic) worth. Examples of works which, 
although art, are not (or are no longer) worthy of appreciation may not be as 
numerous as was suggested, but they can certainly be found, both in reality and 
in imagination. And even one proves that there is no entailment. 

Wieand’s resolution of this problem turns on the character of this second 
point. For what is denied is that there is a once-and-for-all relation (entailment) 
between art-status and value. Entailment certainly would require that all 
examples bear the disputed property. But, Wieand thinks, this leaves room fora 
weaker relation here, one which explains the rationality of moving from art- 
status to artistic value while still stopping short of entailment. Wieand turns to 
the writings of H. P. Grice on the ‘logic of conversation’ to fill this gap. The key 
thought from Grice’s ideas is that one can produce ‘maxims of conversational 
implicature’ which, while not implications, do indicate rational inferences to 
draw. In this light, Wieand offers a similar maxim for aesthetics: what he calls 
‘the Appreciation Maxim’ (A M) in two versions: ‘Put forward something as a 
work of art only if you believe that it is worthy of appreciation and does not 
waste the time and effort of its audience’; ‘Put forward something as a work of 
art of kind K only if you believe that it is worthy of appreciation as a K and will 
“~~ not waste the time and effort of the audience for K’ (W, p. 331). Wieand’s own 
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presentation concentrates on the first of these two options, and I shall follow his 
lead. (It is important to emphasize the role of categories or kinds in one’s 
appreciation of art.° Yet that is not crucial for our concern here.) His view is that 
this maxim is central to art-making and, once understood, to art appreciation. 
That it is appropriate, in the first instance, for artists is obvious; but it also works 
for critics. For if, in my column of art-criticism, I am to discuss, say, so-and-so’s 
action of electrocuting fish as an art work, I am effectively putting it forward as art. 
And so the Appreciation Maxim (AM) has purchase on my practice. 

Notice that this maxim generates the appropriate result, resolving the 
apparent contradictions cited earlier, because the movement from claims of art- 
status to art value which it licenses is not an entailment but merely a piece of 
implicature. Wieand remarks: ‘just as someone may fail to comply with Grice’s 
maxims and still succeed in meaning something, so someone may fail to comply 
with the A M and none the less succeed in making a work of art’ (W, p. 332). The 
point is this: although there is something like an inference between the thing’s 
being a work of art and its being worthy of appreciation, this relation cannot be a 
real inference relation—that is, one of entailment. Objects can be works of art 
and yet not be worthy of appreciation (ex hypothesi). For Wieand, it follows that 
this cannot be a (genuinely) logical relation. He urges that it is right to see these 
principles instead as conversational or implicative maxims. Indeed the reason he 
takes them to be Gricean maxims relies on this similarity. If he is right, the 
Appreciation Maxim explains why it is rational to conclude that art works are 
valuable (the first claim above) and yet its status as a maxim means that onc is not 
accepting too much (the second claim). But, as we shall see, the same results 
could be achieved in other ways. 

Wieand’s way of resolving the contradictory tendencies within our aesthetic 
inclinations (noted initially) has three disadvantages or difficulties. The first, and 
slightest, concerns the general difficulties with Gricean accounts of meaning and 
understanding.° For Wieand’s alternative is substantial only if Grice’s account is 
broadly accurate. If one could resolve the difficulties without resorting to 
something additional to one’s account of logical connections, such a way 
forward is surely preferable, if only for reasons of simplicity. Second, and 
relatedly, Wieand’s view depends on treating logical connections solely in terms 
of implication and entailment. If there are other, more flexible, relations within 
our account of logic, then we may have other alternatives: in particular, the fact 
that the connection between art-status and artistic value does not hold in all cases 
may not demonstrate that this connection is not (really) logical, or necessary, or 
internal.’ All it demonstrates is that there is no entailment. And there is certainly 
a good reason to prefer some stronger connection here, if one were available, for 
the connection between art-status and artistic value seems like a necessary 
connection; not merely something we adopt or go along with, but integral 
(internal) to the concept ‘art’. These two points concern the mechanism which 
Wieand is appealing to. (One disturbing possibility: to resolve these difficulties, 
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. aestheticians may actually have to consider such questions; and hence to do 
work in philosophical logic and the theory of understanding!) 

The third point bears on the character of Wieand’s answer here. And it, in 
turn, has two related dimensions. For the AM is a peculiar principle or 
constraint. What would be the outcome of its general contravention? (Grice’s 
maxims can be generally contravened only at the price of unintelligibility.) How 
is the AM to be explained? And how is it to be integrated into an account of the 
nature of art or of artistic judgement? These two questions come together when 
we ask, ‘What is the force of this maxim?’ Or, as we might ask, what kind of 
obligation does it involve? For one can (almost) see why Grice’s maxims of 
implicature bind conversation: that the alternatives: might be the meaningless- 
ness of one’s efforts at conversation. But what of the AM? In effect, the three 
disadvantages cited come to a feeling that introduction into aesthetics of the AM 
is an ad hoc move and one (at present) unconnected with one’s theorizing about 
art (and more generally). 

I shall not here address directly the issue of the adequacy of Wieand’s answer 
to the questions he poses so eloquently. My intention is just to use his views as a 
‘half-way house’ to ‘soften-up’ potential opponents on the way to the truth. For 
if we have a conception of logic which handles the apparent contradictions but 
within logic, we shall have a unified and hence simple response, using just one 
explanatory notion where Wieand involves the invoking of (at least) two such 
explanatory notions: that is, entailment and implicature. Of course, the prob- 
ability of finding a notion to fulfil all these diffuse roles might seem fairly low. 

Mirabile dictu, a suitable conception of logic—and hence a suitable logical 
relation—lies ready to hand in the literature on meaning and understanding.’ I 
prefer to hedge as to the best name for this relationship, although it cannot be too 
far off the mark to call it the criterial relation'® in some technical sense. ‘The 
important feature of this relation in this context is that it is defeasible. As we shall 
see, such a feature—already established within philosophical logic—gives us 
just the kind of connection we are postulating to meet Wieand’s requirements. 
Two of its characteristics are of special relevance. First, the idea of defeasibility 
only makes sense within a more general conception of meaning and understand- 
ing: what has been described as a Constructivist conception of meaning and 
understanding.'! Second, viewed from a perspective of this conception, the 
notion is a strict one: it is a necessary or internal connection—a logical connec- 
tion. It would be a gross mistake to treat it simply as a kind of inductive 
confirmation, which merely makes outcomes probable. Suppose A and B are 
defeasibly connected. Given that there is no defeat, A guarantees B with 
certainty. It is an almost universal generalization that whenever A then B. One 
might describe this by saying that defeasible connections are weaker than 
entailment; but this seems to suggest that they might be strengthened. Rather, 
these connections are of a different sort. 
=~ In order to make sense of such a conception of a defeasible connection, we need 
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some easily understood model. The obvious choice is contract in law: for given — 
that certain conditions (C) hold, there is a contract between us. Yet this does not 
mean that the satisfaction of C entails a contractual relation. For there being a 
contract between us can be defeated if certain other conditions are fulfilled: if, as 
we say, certain recognized heads of exception are satisfied. But the legal formula- 
tion is partly misleading here. It says that the contract must be ‘true, full and 
free’. Although sounding like a positive condition, this is really a shorthand for 
the recognized heads of exception, or defeating conditions.'? Further, the effect 
of the defeasible connection is to put the onus of proof on the objector, the 
person who denies the existence of such a connection. So that if someone wishes 
to deny the existence of the connection—given the existence of the contract and 
given the satisfaction of the initial condition C—he must show that one of the. 
heads of exception is satisfied. And this means that, in this specific situation, there 
is some reason why there is no contract, or whatever. It will not do to postulate 
the possible wholesale breakdown of the connection, for there is a prima-facie 
case for that connection. 

This means that there is a notion ready-made within the philosophy of 
language, with a great deal more articulation than Grice’s (owing to its use vis-à- 
vis contract among other reasons); and which can accommodate both the points 
Wieand wants to make. These were, first, that there is no entailment between an 
object’s being a work of art and its being worthy of appreciation; but, second, 
there is none the less a strong inference from ‘X is a work of art’ to ‘X is worthy 
of appreciation’. Now, a defeasible connection is not an entailment. Yet it 
represents an almost universal generalization. Moreover, it places the onus of 
proof on the one who wishes to dispute the claim that there is such a connection 
(given the satisfaction of the initial conditions C). If X is a work of art then it will 
be worthy of appreciation just in all cases except those where someone can show 
that, for reason Y, it is not; that is to say, where some recognized head of 
exception can be brought to bear in this specific case (thus without importing 
general scepticism). 

Here then we have a notion which provides all that Wieand wants, and more 
than his appeal to Gricean notions seems to offer. The right way to read his AM 
is not as a maxim at all. Rather, it is a feature of the criterial connection, 
defeasibly related to an object’s being a work of art; and thus it overcomes the 
first two of the difficulties outlined above. To see it in this way. is to revise the 
AM, until it is no longer a maxim. Still I shall speak of it as the AM (revised 
version) or the AM (criterial version). 

To be clear on that point, let us rehearse the difficulties mentioned earlier. The 
first concerned general problems with Grice’s account of meaning. This 
obviously disappears once Gricean conceptions no longer play a role (to be 
replaced perhaps by worries about the criterial connection?). The second 
difficulty was that, while Wieand needed a logical connection between X being a 
work ofart and X being worthy of appreciation, he recognized that there was no -—~*+ 
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_ entailment here; and he saw all logical connections in those terms. Again, this 
difficulty vanishes once we recognize the force of the criterial relation: it is a 
necessary (logical) connection. Wieand’s own paper gave us ample reason to see 
the AM as centrally related to an object’s being art; we are simply able to say 
more, and in a more positive vein, about the nature of the relationship. What we 
are accepting, of course, is the variety of logic. Our criterial connection will be 
central to our conception of all logical relations. The third difficulty remains, 
however. How is the Appreciation Maxim to be integrated into an account of 
art? Does the AM (revised version) fare any better than its predecessor? 

To approach this third difficulty, we must articulate a conception or account 
ofart: and here I draw on that given by Terry Diffey in his very important paper, 
‘The Republic of Art’.'® The central thought here is—roughly—that something 
is art if the right people say it is art. That basic thought will have to be further 
complicated. And the first point to recognize is that the process of objects being/ 
becoming art should best be thought of in two stages. In the first stage a work is 
offered as art. We can call that stage ‘self-election’: someone puts an object 
forward as art. The second stage might be called ‘other-acclamation’, and 
amounts, roughly, to that work being accepted by others. In the case of art in 
general, that group of ‘others’ will be fairly wide, including other artists, critics, 
performers (where relevant), gallery owners or theatre managers—as well as 
historians and philosophers of the arts. In the specific case of dance, this 
‘Republic’ will be composed of choreographers, producers, dance theatre 
owners and so on: and, in particular (other) dance-critics and dance-theorists. 
Any movement sequence put forward as dance (self-election) and accepted by 
others (other-acclamation by the Republic) is indeed a dance. Ifa work which is 
put forward as dance does not receive this ‘other-acclamation’, two courses of 
action are open to those putting the work forward (apart from simply accepting 
that the movement isn’t dance after all and letting it sink into obscurity). The 
first is to wait for the judgement of posterity: to assume that one is right and wait 
to be proved right, when later dance-theorists, dance-critics, etc., regard the 
work as art. That is to say, when the judgement of the Republic changes.. But 
this is a doubtful path to success, particularly if one reflects on the history of the 
art form. A more enlightened course of action would be to attempt to shape taste, 
so that one’s work is accepted as art; that is, so that it will receive the necessary 
other-acclamation. This can either be done oneself—as in the case of T. S. Eliot, 
whose criticism created the taste by which his own poetry was admired—or by 
others; so Clive Bell created a climate of criticism appropriate for the appreci- 
ation of Cézanne, and Ruskin did the same for Turner. In the dance case, we 
might be thinking of the changes in aesthetic values, and hence in what is 

-thought about dance, brought about by XXX through his writing in the Journal 
des Debats from 1828 to 1832.'* In contrast to other critics of the time, who 
emphasized the narrative, literal and dramatic elements of the ballet, XXX 

“~~enjoyed the dance for its non-literal appeal. So his writing emphasized the 
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expressive quality of the dancing itself; and it is not too fanciful to see the 
subsequent shift in critical interest from pantomime-type effects in ballet to a 
(pure) dance as resulting from XX X’s writing, for the reviews and articles 
amount to a sustained polemic for that view. The outcome of sucha shift in taste 
would be the other-acclamation of works previously not seen as art. Notice that 
what is actually done here is a kind of public relations job. But it involved the 
validation of certain critical concepts: the vocabulary of criticism is changed in 
these events and, with it, the sorts of things which count as a reason for an artistic 
judgement. 

If the institutional picture is accepted! it follows that both art-status and artistic 
value are in the gift of the Republic: that a ‘decision’ on the part of the Republic 
could either down-grade an artist’s work (this seems to happen periodically 
with Sibelius) or simply eject it from the canon of art works, Again, to see that 
role even more strongly, consider the Republic admitting as art works previously 
not seen as art. This is reflected in the re-shapings of taste achieved by Ruskin, 
Bell, etc. Here both art-status and artistic value may be at issue. Yet once such a 

‘picture of art is adopted, the third difficulty outlined above is accommodated. 
The AM (criterial version) fits neatly into such a model. We can see artists 
operating directly under its ‘influence’ (that is, putting forward only those objects 
they consider worthy of appreciation and not time-wasting); indeed one might 
think that this just was putting one’s work forward as art. Further, we can 
recognize how the experience of the audience is structured by such a ‘maxim’. 
For now they know that the work was made under the revised AM (unless some 
head of exception is raised), accepted by the Republic under that AM (with the 
same proviso). And this fact is now internal to the concept ‘art’. So it makes 
perfectly good sense for the audience to draw the connection between art-status 
and artistic value—as indeed they do in practice! 

Indeed, one sees just this kind of argument recognized by other theorists. For 
example, Terry Diffey'® draws a contrast between objects of a historical (that is, 
art historical or art critical) interest—such as Duchamp’s exhibited urinal—and 
works of aesthetic (better, artistic) interest. For he urges that our concern with 
such works as the Duchamp does not match our concern with the art work. 
Hence we should think of the Duchamp as importantly different from (other) art. 
It is ofart historical interest, without being of artistic interest. If we accepted this 
point, but nevertheless wanted to acknowledge such works as art (as Terry 
Diffey may wish not to), a mechanism would be to hand: we would see this 
contrast exploiting, and hence making explicit for us, one of the recognized heads 
of exception associated with the AM (criterial version). These are indeed art 
works; but that does not justify an artistic interest in them. They represent an 
exception to our normal practice—but not one that, when properly understood, 
undermines that practice. 

Notice that it will not do simply to accommodate the needs of the evaluative 
force of art within the Republic by employing the AM if it continues to be ~ 
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regarded simply as a maxim. For if the A M is seen as integral to the functioning 
of the Republic of Art, but ifit is not logically related to an object's art-status, one 
might wonder how the Republic can fulfil its assigned task. For surely that task 
is to answer questions such as ‘Why is X art?’; that is to say, it is to describe the 
logic of an object’s being art, or what makes it art, or the nature of art. And these 
phrases certainly seem better suited to the sort of internal connection I have put 
forward, rather than a (mere) maxim. 

I have offered an institutional account of art; and have shown how neatly the 
AM (criterial version) fits into it. But where do we stand if some other view of 
the character of art were offered? Two replies are appropriate. First, my account 
of the AM certainly fares no worse than Wieand’s on this score. But, second, 
there is a reason to think that it fares better: for the account in question is to be of 
the character of art, etc. And phrases of that sort seem better suited to 
characterize logical or internal relations than mere implicatures. A third point, 
which I would not press: that its relation to the AM (criterial version) is an 
argument in favour of the institutional picture of art. For if other things being 
equal, it can handle the difficulty from which this paper began better than its 
competitors (and ifa theory is needed here),’’ an institutional account must seem 
a strong contender. 

To conclude, I have employed an idea from Wieand’s important paper, the 
idea of an Appreciation Maxim, to resolve the relation between art-status and 
artistic value; in this I have merely followed Wieand. We both see a connection 
between X being a work of art and X being worthy of appreciation. And we 
agree that this connection, which is not an entailment, can be thought of as 
operating through the A M. But further, I have offered reasons for treating the 
A M as involving a criterial relation and hence an internal (or logical) connection, 
rather than a Gricean implicature. And I have shown the compatibility of the 
resultant model of art-status with an important variant of institutional accounts 
of art. The importance for aesthetics of such an outcome cannot be over- 
estimated: for if successful, it resolves once-and-for-all, in a neat and powerful 
way, the perplexing relationship between the ‘evaluative’ matter of artistic value 
and the ‘descriptive’ matter of art-status. $ 


Graham McFee, Brighton Polytechnic, Chelsea School of Human Movement, 1 Denton 
Road, Eastbourne, East Sussex BN20 7SR, England. 
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THE INTERLACING OF PHILOSOPHY 


AND HISTORY OF ART 
A. MacC. Armstrong 


Was Co.tincwoon speaking as a philosopher or as a historian, when, offering 
examples of what he termed amusement art in distinction from art proper, he 
mentioned the representation of nudity which reappeared in European sculpture 
and painting at the Renaissance?! Again, when a contemporary philosopher 
states that a Mozart divertimento is more properly classed as entertainment and 
not as a work of art at all,? is this a philosophical or a historical statement? The 
demarcation between philosophy and history appears at first blush to be beyond 
dispute. The former deals with art in general, while the latter deals with 
individual works, artists, schools and periods. Accordingly the statement that a 
Mozart divertimento is not a work of art is a historical statement. Then what is a 
philosopher doing making such a statement? He is speaking in the capacity ofa 
historian, but one enlightened by philosophy. On the other side, however, if a 
historian pronounces the divorce of art from entertainment to be a mistake, on 
the ground that it excludes a Mozart divertimento, he will be speaking as a 
philosopher, but one enlightened by history. It turns out therefore that the 
demarcation between history and philosophy is not so sharp as appeared at first. 
The idea of art is common ground. The historian of art cannot do without it, for 
otherwise he would be unable to distinguish his province from those of other 
sorts of historian, while the philosopher cannot dispense with it, for if he held 
forth without having any idea what he was talking about, his discourse would 
hardly be philosophical, though it might be interminable. 

Which, then, of the two, philosopher and historian, learns or can learn from 
the other in forming his idea of art? It may perhaps be objected that an idea of art 
is not formed, since this idea is just what is understood by everyone, or at any 
rate by every educated person, on hearing the word ‘art’ or some linguistic 
equivalent. This objection falls, however, to the point made by Locke against 
the general theory of innate ideas, namely, that it conflicts with the facts of 
history. There is no single idea of art continuing unchanged through the ages. 
The modern idea of the arts, as distinct from crafts, certainly corresponds to the 
Ancient Roman idea of the artes liberales, as distinct from the artes sordidiores, but 
the correspondence is not complete. The modern idea is narrower, as is evident 
from a passage in which Cicero tells how Hippias of Elis, a sophist of the Fifth 
Century Bc, claimed competence in both sorts of art. Hippias, says Cicero, 


>. boasted that he had not only attained proficiency in all the arts comprised in a 
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liberal education, geometry, music, knowledge of literature and poetry, andthe 2 
studies of nature, morals and politics, but was also able to make his own ring, 
cloak and footwear.’ Plato too represents Hippias as offering to teach the arts 
(technai) of arithmetic, astronomy, geometry and music.* This antique idea 
survives in vestigial form in the degree of Master of Arts conferred by a modern 
university. 

At first sight it seems to be the philosopher who should be the pupil of the 
historian, for the historian is the expert on the past, and in forming his idea of art 
the philosopher is bound to pay particular heed to the works of past ages, 
because these are established instances to which the name of art has already been 
appropriated, so that it cannot lightly be taken away from them. While it is not 
nonsensical to deny that Donatello’s bronze David is a work of art, the denial is 
fatuous unless supported by argument aimed at showing some error through 
which the statue has been taken to be a masterpiece of art. Nevertheless it might 
be thought that in order to acquaint himself with the artistic products of former 
ages, the philosopher was not obliged to trouble himself with the opinions of 
historians, but had only to frequent libraries, attend theatrical and musical 
performances, visit picture galleries and museums, and inspect ancient monu- 
ments. There are, however, some actual lessons to be learnt from the historian 
on (1) the genuineness of a specimen of art, (2) the presence of art, (3) its variety, 

and (4) how it has reached its current state. 

© a)l aspiring to be more than a cataloguer or compiler of evidence and to 
reconstruct the human past as it really happened, the historian of art, no less than 
his fellow historians, is prepared to distinguish between what some doing really 
was and what it was at the time held out to be. The two things may coincide, but 
not necessarily. For instance, when a historian of Greek comedy considers 
Aristophanes’s play The Knights, which was put on at the Lenaea of 424 BC, he 
refuses to accept it, apart from some short passages, as an outpouring of the 
comic muse, and describes it as a saturnalia of foul and abusive language, an 
anthology of verbs meaning ‘to kick in the stomach’ and the like, a mere venting 
of the author’s animosity towards the politician Cleon. The lesson is that even in 
the artworld things are not always what they purport to be. So when a 
philosopher who has digested this lesson reads of a ‘Destruction in Art 
Symposium’ held in 1969 at Finch College, in which a live chicken was 
beheaded with a pair of scissors, and artists scratched, punched and beat each 
other until their clothes were in shreds and their flesh running with blood, these 
‘realizations’ accompanying an exhibition of slit and gouged canvases, smashed 
violins and so forth,’ he will not at once feel himself constrained to stretch his 
definition of art to encompass such proceedings. 

(2) The historian of art discriminates between better and worse artists. For 
example, a book on painting in Scotland will probably give separate chapters to 
Ramsay and Raeburn and group lesser lights together. The historian also 
discriminates between the better and worse works ofa single artist, distinguish- —= 
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ing the inherent worth ofa work from the warmth ofits reception and the size of 
any financial reward. Aristophanes gained the prize at the 424 festival with The 
Knights. Again, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, at the time the most popular of his 
poems, are not toa historian such fine poetry as his Ulysses and Tithonus. Now to 
judge one work of art to be more artistic than another implies that art is an 
ingredient that may be present in larger or smaller doses in a work of art. When 
art is seen to be an ingredient, it must in the end be admitted that what is known 
as a work of art is something that is primarily artistic, but that what is not a work 
of art may in some measure be artistic, as, notably, furniture designed by the 
Georgian triumvirate of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, although 
pieces of furniture are primarily things to sit on, eat at, write at, keep books or 
clothes in, and sleep in. 

(3) The historian highlights by his practice that there are various kinds of art, 
namely, architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry. A glance at my 
bookshelves discovers books with such titles as History of Spanish Architecture, 
Florentine Sculptors of the Fifteenth Century, Indian Painting under the Mughals, 
Music in England, and The Early Poetry of Israel. Hegel and Schopenhauer took 
the differences between the various arts so seriously that they placed them in an 
ascending scale. A philosopher who ignores these differences either 
inadvertently or, like Croce and Collingwood, on the view that they are 
differences only in technique, runs the risk of identifying art in general with one 
kind of art. Take Croce’s thesis that the physical embodiment of a work of art is 
something secondary and incidental, brought into being for the sake of 
communication and permanence. Bosanquet regarded this as a case of Croce’s 
being so intensely possessed by a fundamental truth as not to realize what more 
was needed.‘ The thesis follows, however, from taking lyrical poetry as the art 
par excellence, which is what Croce did, to judge from his insistence on the lyrical 
character of art. Collingwood is more circumspect than Croce. He argues to 
begin with, in reliance on the example of a musician composing a tune in his 
head, that a work of art is not a corporeal thing fabricated by the artist, but later 
on, when considering the case of a painting, he contends in subtle fashion that a 
painted picture is nevertheless not something produced by the painter after his 
artistic activity has already reached completion, but is produced by an activity 
which is somehow bound up with the development of the aesthetic experience 
itself.” Yet can an artistic vision that needs the production of a physical thing in 
order to be fully achieved be of the same kind or status as one for which the 
production of a physical thing is required only for the secondary purpose of 
putting it on record? 

(4) The philosopher also learns from the historian what has happened to art. 
Formerly this was not a pressing question, for when philosophers sought to 
define the idea of art and followed the Socratic procedure of asking what was the 
character common to everything called by the name of art, they could con- 
*~fidently frame their answer in terms of vision and design, of personal expression 
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tempered with formal discipline. Nowadays, however, philosophers find 
themselves perplexed, for if modern artistic practice is anything to go by, there 
is no such common character to be discerned. Indeed there seems to be no limit 
to what can be dignified with the name of art, although if this name is not going 
to be refused to anything, it will become a magniloquent appellation, signifying 
nothing. It is, however, injudicious to set specimens of modern art side by side 
with specimens of earlier art as though nothing has happened to art. Something 
plainly has happened, for it is only specimens of modern art that are giving 
trouble. Hence a wary philosopher will take cognizance of what has happened to 
art. 

In the eighteenth century a professional artist would, as his day’s work, 
furnish something to give delight to his client, his employer or patron, or the 
public at large. Raeburn painted portraits regularly from nine to five, with three 
or four sitters every day, giving from an hour and a half to two hours to each 
sitter, completing a portrait in six sittings or so. Charles Jennens, Handel’s 
patron, who selected from the Bible the sentences making up the libretto of the 
composer’s Messiah, referred to this oratorio as entertainment. Joseph Haydn, 
who was an officer in the Court of Prince Nikolaus Esterházy, complied with 
the Prince’s wishes for compositions for the baryton and for his polishing the 
orchestration of certain Italian operas in the same professional way as a modern 
civil servant drafts a reply for a Parliamentary Question. Again, when Mozart 
visited Michael Haydn in July 1783, and found him ill in bed lamenting his 
inability to complete an order by his employer, the Archbishop of Salzburg, for 
a set of sonatas for violin and viola, Mozart obligingly sat down and knocked off 
the two masterpieces K.423 and 424 for his friend. A distinguished sculptor too 
would readily supply the missing parts of an antique statue for the benefit of its 
owner, without supposing that he was thereby compromising his artistic 
integrity. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, however, art came to be looked onas a 
matter of inspiration. Ruskin declared that whatever in literature, art or religion 
was done for money, was poisonous in itself, and doubly deadly in preventing 
the hearing or seeing of the noble literature and art done for love and truth. (As 
though there were many notable artists, apart from Velazquez, who were 
amateurs, not to mention that commercial advertising goes back to the Odys- 
sey.®) Pursuing the high aesthetic line of thought, Sir Julius Benedict commen- 
ted on a work of Weber’s, Sechs Favorit-Walzer der Kaiserin von Frankreich Marie 
Louise, ‘Written to order, and consequently, as in so many other instances, of an 
inferior description’.? Wagner rather prided himself on having composed a 
feeble march when the work was commissioned by American admirers, 
whereas Beethoven, though regarding as bread and butter work the composi- 
tion for Thomson ofsettings for Scotch and other folk songs, had carried out the 
task conscientiously and tastefully. Wagner went to the length of giving his last 
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. ardent Wagnerian of the time, offered ‘Sacred Festival Drama’ as the nearest 
English equivalent, adding that the inclusion of such a work in the ordinary 
repertory ofa theatre could never be thought of, and that it should be performed 
only on special occasions and at long intervals. 1° 

In the twentieth century artists began to recognize the extravagance of these 
pretensions, but they were still reluctant to accept that the artist’s vocation is the 
modest one of providing high-class entertainment. So, bidding a long farewell 
to dreams of enlightening and elevating human life, but disdaining to offer 
anything of the nature of the ‘sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not’ spoken of by Caliban, they took to making a mockery of art, with the 
distortions blatant in the paintings of Modigliani and the later Picasso, with 
defiantly unsightly buildings, and with music consisting of an assemblage of 
sounds produced not by instruments devised for the purpose of music and 
improved over thousands of years but by non-musical implements such as a 
pneumatic drill. The point of these efforts is to present something in strident 
contrast with the art of former ages, while the artist fleeringly asserts that this 
too is art. Nobody would have bothered to put together a collection of everyday 
noises, had there not been masters of orchestral harmony such as Mozart, 
Wagner and Sibelius. An eminent architect would not have proclaimed that a 
house was a machine to live in, intimating that thenceforth architecture was to 
be merely a branch of engineering, had there not previously been architects such 
as Robert Adam to design elegant houses. Nor would a painter offer a caricature 
as a portrait, except in sardonic contrast to portraits by Gainsborough and 
Raeburn, not to mention Van Dyck and Velazquez. The uselessness of art, its 
superfluity to the satisfaction of needs, is also reduced to absurdity. The joke is 
to present some object, or carry out some act, that usually serves some need, 
when it is not intended to serve this need, like putting a quite ordinary urinal in 
an art exhibition where it is not meant to be used, depositing a load of bricks 
where the bricks are not intended to be used for building operations, or digging 
a hole and filling it up where there are no underground pipes or wires to be 
repaired. Artists (and theatrical directors) are not dismayed when their efforts 
are condemned by members of the general public, for still, as in the last century, 
aesthetes congratulate themselves on not being as these Philistines, a term of 
disparagement popularized by Matthew Arnold. 

The lesson for the philosopher of art is that extreme caution must be used in 
adducing modern artistic practice, for in too many cases it is nothing to go by. 

So far in this inquiry it has been the historian who has played the part of the 
teacher. He has, however, some lessons to learn from the philosopher. 

(1) It is the philosopher who expounds expressly and clearly what art is. To be 
sure, an idea is definable only to the extent that it is definite. If the idea of art is as 
vague as that of razzmatazz, it will admit of only a loose definition. But the 
contention that the idea is indefinable is one that strains credulity. Cannot we 
=~ bring ourselves to exclude geometry from the arts? If we do, then we are willy- 
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nilly beginning to define the idea, for to define something is in the last resort to 
draw a boundary or border (the Latin finis and the Greek horos) between what 
that thing is and what it is not. Admittedly to exclude geometry is to offer only a 
negative definition, but a negative definition is all that is needed or possible in the 
case of a negative term such as invertebrate, which extends to all animals that are 
alike in not having backbones. Even granted that art is a positive term, negation 
is still involved. Croce in his Breviario di Estetica, after asserting that art is vision, 
points out that this assertion gets its meaning and force from what it implicitly 
denies, and so he proceeds at once to indicate the chief negations involved. If, 
however, philosophers are now too bewildered by modern artistic practice to 
go further than excluding mathematics and natural science, the historian will 
continue to think in terms of vision and design, and will rate works of art 
accordingly. 

(2) The historian can also learn from the philosopher what a work of art is, 
i.e., the nature of its uniqueness. In this connection the doctrine of the Italian 
Idealists holds the field. They taught that every work of art is a self-enclosed 
individuality, withdrawn into the realm of fantasy. ‘Every poet,’ Giovanni 
Gentile wrote, ‘has his own aesthetic problem which he solves by himself, so as 
to disengage himself from any intrinsic connexion with his contemporaries and 
successors. Or rather, every poet in each work sets himself and solves a 
particular aesthetic problem. . . . It is not only that, for example, the literary 
genre whose development the literary historian believes himself to be tracing is ~ 
not an aesthetic reality; the same is true of, say, Ariosto’s art, which in his 
comedies, satires, poem, in short, in each of his works taken one by one, is really 
an art on its own, to be considered by itself.’ It is certainly possible, Gentile goes 
on, to write histories of literature and of the single arts, and to understand an 
author we have to be steeped in the culture from which his whole mentality 
sprang, before we lose ourselves in his dream world. But ‘when a literary 
history is not a sort of museum or gallery, in which each work of art, though 
illuminated by the proximity of allied works of the same school or period,-and 
therefore generally with the same or, more precisely, a similar technique, 
nevertheless has no intrinsic relation with any of its fellows, then this history is 
simply the history of spirit in its concreteness, out of which art shoots up like a 
flower from the soil. Hence in its aesthetic appreciations a history of art is always 
bound to break the historical thread. And when it ties up the thread again, it 
ceases to be pure aesthetic appreciation and fuses this appreciation in the general 
dialectic of history . . °"! 

It is worth considering how this doctrine applies to the history of Greek 
tragedy. Aristotle has provided a sketch of the development of tragedy as a 
poetic genre. It originated, he avers, when the author of the dithyramb (who 
taught the words and music to the chorus) came forward with improvisations in 
the course of the performance. It was Aeschylus, he continues, who introduced 
a second actor, diminishing the importance of the chorus and assigning the -71 
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~ leading part to the dialogue, and Sophocles who raised the number of actors to 
three and went in for scene-painting.'? This account of the growth of the genre 
does not touch on the poetic merits or demerits of the actual tragedies. On the 
other hand, if we raise the question how it was that the supremacy of the three 
outstanding tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, coincided with 
the rise, zenith and decline of the political hegemony of Athens, and we find the 
answer in Werner Jaeger’s view of Attic tragedy as embodying and fostering a 
new type of human character which flourished in the fifth century s c,” then we 
do not get to passing judgements purely on the artistic merits of these poets. To 
make these judgements we have to take their extant tragedies one by one, as 
indeed Aristotle did when, for instance, he praised the structure of Sophocles’s 
Oedipus Tyrannus and censured an inconsistency in the character of Iphigenia in 
Euripides’s Iphigenia in Aulis." 

Gentile’s doctrine of the self-enclosed individuality of a work of art would 
save a historian from falling into the error of the critic who objected to César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor that it had a part fora cor anglais, an instrument 
unsuited to a symphony. An artistic genre is not to be defined in abstraction as a 
model to which any instance of the genre ought to conform, in the way in which 
a triangle is defined as a paradigm for any perceptible triangle. Not that no 
definition can be given of a genre, but, as remarked earlier, what is definite is 
definable to the extent that it is definite, and a genre is fairly vague. As a 
definition of a symphony, it can be said that originally the name of sinfonia or 
symphony was given to purely instrumental sections of vocal works, i.e., to the 
overtures to operas and oratorios and also to the interludes and the introductions 
to arias and choruses. At the end of the seventeenth century these instrumental 
sections grew in importance, and eventually the name was reserved for the 
overture, which consisted of a series of contrasting movements. As these 
overtures were worth playing, and were played, as separate pieces at concerts, 
similar works were composed purely for concerts. To the regular three 
movements of the Italian overture, the first and last fast and the second slow, 
Johann Stamitz added another movement consisting of a minuet and trio, thus 
completing what at length became the stock outline of a symphony. It might 
therefore be legitimate to refuse the name of symphony to the work now known 
as Sibelius’s Symphony No. 7, as it has only one movement, though with 
contrasting sections. In fact the composer originally entitled it Fantasia Sinfonica. 
This, however, is a matter of description, not of merit, whereas the assertion of 
the unsuitability of a cor anglais went to the merits of César Franck’s work. On 
behalf of the critic it has been argued that a cor anglais is apt to stand out from 
other instruments instead of blending with them, but that is a matter for the 
composer to manage. If a cor anglais must be unsuitable, any symphony in 
which it occurred would be improved by replacing it with some other instru- 
ment. Now when the Parisian firm of Venier published in 1773 a pirated version 
“~of Haydn’s Symphony No. 22, The Philosopher, they substituted two flutes for 
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its two cors anglais, as well as replacing one of its movements with a movement 
by a house composer. Yet the work sounds better with its cors anglais, as 
anyone can hear for himself by listening to gramophone records of the two 
versions played by the same orchestra under the same conductor. '® 

It would be pedantic to maintain that Venier made the work a better 
symphony even though it does not sound so well, and to fall back on the defence 
that a symphony in the classic mould does not need a cor anglais would betray 
the futility of setting up one work as a standard for judging another, instead of 
judging both on one’s own standards. Not that acquaintance with other works 
may not help us to notice the merits or demerits of some work under 
consideration, but these other pieces do not constitute a standard. When an 
opera of Salieri’s was performed a few years ago, a critic observed that 
familiarity with the operas of Salieri’s contemporary Mozart led one to notice 
the gaps in Salieri’s harmonies. What is amiss with his harmonies, however, is 
not a failure to conform with Mozart’s practice, but just those gaps. 

If, then, a philosopher is well advised to take account of the differences not 
only between the single arts but also between various genres, lest he mistake for 
a characteristic of art what is a peculiarity of a certain genre, he in his turn will 
warn the historian off trying to define a genre so precisely, on the basis of some 
highly esteemed instances, as to prescribe a pattern to which every instance of 
the genre ought to conform. In this respect the historian of art differs from the 
teacher of art, for the latter has to assist his pupils by supplying them with forms 
and rules to which to adhere, because—this is the moral of The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg—even a gifted artist is not qualified to depart from the forms and 
dispense with the rules until he has mastered them. 

The upshot is that the philosopher and the historian should learn from each 
other in forming that idea of art which is indispensable to both, or that a man in 
the one capacity should learn from himself in the other. This process of learning 
is not circular but spiral. To go from the history of art to aesthetics and then go 
back to history is to go back with a clearer idea of art, while to turn from 
aesthetics to history and then turn back to aesthetics is to return with a more 
penetrating idea of art. 


A. MacC. Armstrong, Redlands, Colwall, Malvern, Worcs. WR13 6ES, England. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Gordon Graham 


I 


‘Is ARCHITECTURE an art?” This question may seem an odd one. Surely, it may be 
said, there cannot be any doubt. Our ordinary ways of thinking and speaking 
place architecture among the arts no less than music or drama, a practice that 
even the briefest visit to the extraordinary buildings of the Italian Baroque, for 
instance, will confirm. But the question of the precise status of architecture is 
not so easily settled, just because its classification as an art appears to conflict 
with another feature which is commonly taken to be its distinguishing mark, 
and which sets it off from the other arts, namely its practicality. Writers on 
architecture as far back as Vitruvius have observed that good building must have 
a practical as well as an aesthetic aspect, and be alive to changing needs and 
technologies as much as elegance and geometrical form. 

Architecture is useful in a way that all the other arts are not. That is to say, the 
architect’s products are essentially functional, whereas those of the painter and 
musician are not. It is important to be clear about this difference, however. 
Music and painting can serve practical purposes; the sound of an orchestra can be 
used to drown out a baby crying, and a painting can be used to cover a crack in 
the wall. Such uses are not intrinsically related to the character of: music or 
painting as art, it is true, but more aesthetic purposes may also be served. 
Incidental music can perform an important function in the theatre and cinema, 
and the designer and painter of stage sets may contribute a great deal to the 
overall artistic effect of a drama or an opera. Since this kind of use for painting 
and music constitutes an aesthetic function it cannot be viewed as contingent in 
the same way that the earlier examples can. 

Nevertheless, in neither case can the purpose served be regarded as essential, 
because even an aesthetic function is something in the absence of which the 
music and the painting can survive. We can listen to incidental music for its own 
merits and not merely for the contribution it makes to the play (Mendelssohn’s 
music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a good example), and stage sets and 
backdrops, though not often exhibited as works of art in their own right, clearly 
could be. More importantly for present purposes, we might prefer to listen to or 
look at such things in isolation from their original context, because they had 
greater artistic merit on their own (as is the case with Schubert’s Entr’act from 
Rosamunde, for instance). 

This possibility is important, because it shows that where music or painting 
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~ are given a function, even an aesthetic one, both can fail to satisfy that function 
and yet continue to have artistic merit. Music that does little or nothing to 
intensify the drama for which it is written may nevertheless succeed as music. 
What this shows is that even aesthetic functions in music and painting can be 
abandoned without loss to their essential character as worthwhile objects of 
aesthetic attention. And the same can be said for sculpture, drama, literature, 
and so on. 

But the same cannot be said for architecture. Whatever else the architect does, 
he builds, and this means that he necessarily operates under certain functional 
constraints. A building which fails in the purpose for which it is built is an 
architectural failure, whatever other merits it might have. The simplest mark of 
such failure is that the building falls down, but there are many more of greater 
interest. The architect who designs a house in which comfortable and con- 
venient living is virtually impossible has failed, however attractive his building 
may appear in other respects, and the same is true of those who build office 
blocks, hospitals, universities, factories, and so on. In every case, the building 
must satisfy a user, whose purpose is something other than merely admiring the 
building. This means that what the architect, unlike other artists, aims to 
produce must have a use other than an aesthetic use and one which, importantly, 
it cannot fail to satisfy without losing its merit as architecture. 


II 


This last remark might be disputed. Could not a building which was erected 
for one purpose serve elegantly for another? Yes, is the answer, but this 
confirms rather than counters my point: it is still a building with a use, even if it 
is‘not necessarily that originally envisaged for it, and the possibility does 
nothing therefore to refute the suggestion that any work of architecture must 
have some purpose or other. (There are interesting questions here about the role 
of the architect’s intention in'assessing the merits of a building, but they are not 
importantly different from similar problems that have been raised, and exten- 
sively discussed, about literature.) 

Why must a building have purpose? Surely there are buildings—the temples 
and other folies which decorate eighteenth-century gardens for instance—with 
no purpose at all? Someone might expand this sort of example by saying that the 
purpose of some architecture is mere ornamentation, and though this might be 
described as a purpose of sorts, ornamentation means that the building has been 
constructed solely to be admired and enjoyed, and not for any other more 
utilitarian reason. This rather suggests that architecture can be engaged in for its 
own sake, just as the other arts are, and though it may be relatively rare for 
buildings to be erected for this reason, this is just a matter of empirical fact. It 
might as easily be the case that almost all the music we have was composed with 
a view to performing a certain function—accompanying ceremonial occasions 
"> perhaps. 
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But the case for functionless architecture cannot be made out so easily. The 
ornaments of the eighteenth century are clearly parasitic; they are delightful 
copies of buildings whose original purpose was not merely to delight. 
Moreover, even in these cases we are admiring buildings, and what is it for a 
building to be ‘admired and enjoyed’, if this does not include admiration for the 
economy ofits structure, the cleverness ofits design and so on? When we admire 
a building, we cannot merely be admiring how it looks, for if we were, however 
large, it would be indistinguishable from a piece of sculpture. Sculpture, I-take 
it, is essentially three dimensional—to appreciate it we need to walk round it, to 
see it from different angles in order to appreciate its proportions and so on. 
Architecture aims at something more than this, and consequently it is not 
enough for a building to be elegant. This point is confirmed by the fact that, 
though many ruins are impressive pieces of architecture from a distance, it 
would not have done for the architect to have built them that way. 

Let us agree, then, that architecture is a useful art, and further, that it must be 
useful while other arts only have the possibility of usefulness. This conclusion is 
important because it-raises another side of the question. If architecture is useful, 
wherein lies its art? To conclude that architecture is essentially useful is surely to 
concede, in accordance with Collingwood’s well-known distinctions, that it is 
craft and not art at all. a ; ; 

Of course, there is no reason in the abstract to accept without criticism the 
sharp distinction between art and craft which Collingwood employs (and ~ 
indeed followers of Ruskin would no doubt be pleased to have architecture 
described as a craft). But I think we can see without any appeal to contentious 
distinctions that there really is a problem here. If a building has to perform a 
given function, and performs it well, what can it matter whether it also 
possesses the sort of attributes that would normally be associated with a work of 
art? : 

We can put the issue most plainly by employing the familiar distinction 
between form and function. Music and painting, though they may have 
functions, are also interesting for their form, and_often for their form alone. 
Buildings, on the other hand, must have a function. If, however, that function is 
satisfied by a variety of forms, how can it matter from the architectural point of 
view which of these forms the building takes? To put the question this way, of 
course, presupposes that there is such a thing as ‘the architectural point of view’. 
Perhaps rather it is the case that both form and function matter, independently, 
and that the architectural point of view is best thought of as a fusion of different 
interests and considerations. This is the view expressed by a seventeenth- 
century Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wooton, for instance, who wrote that 
‘Well-building has three conditions: firmness, commodity and delight’, and no 
doubt there is something right about this., The question, however, is just how 
the first two and the third might be related. 

There appear to be two possibilities. Either form and function in architecture 1 
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- are quite independent and are simply held together contingently by the fact that 
some of those who build functional buildings also care about their form 
artistically considered, or, form and function in architecture are more intimately 
related in some way. 


III 


Consider the first possibility. Can we build in such a way that form and 
function are divorced, but given equally close consideration? Sometimes it 
seems that we can. For instance, Orchestra Hall in the city of Minneapolis is a 
building which aspires to this sort of separation. The inside was designed 
independently of the outside and in designing it the dominant consideration was 
the functional one of acoustic. Consequently, behind the stage there are large 
blocks projecting at odd angles from the wall, and though these may well be 
regarded by many concert-goers there as an unusual, if somewhat extravagant, 
decorative feature, their purpose is not aesthetic at all but the absorption and 
reflection of sound. Around this acoustically designed hall an outer shell has 
been erected, and in its case the sole consideration has been aesthetic form, 
which is to say, how it looks to the non-concert going observer who cares 
nothing for its function and hence for its interior. 

One can imagine objections to building in this way. A building ought to have 
a unity, it might be said. But what is the force of this ‘ought’? By what authority 
is this principle laid down? Purists of a certain kind may baulk at such a ruthless 
division of technical competence and artistic imagination. But if those who 
want to go to concerts and those who want their city embellished by impressive 
buildings are both satisfied, the architect can claim to have done all that can be 
done. 

A more modest claim would be that buildings in which form and function are 
unified are better than those in which they are divorced, because the kind of 
building we have been considering constitutes a sort of fraud or deception. This 
is the thought, one imagines, which lies behind objections to façades and similar 
forms of ornamentation. In the days when bankers sought greater respectability 
than was usually associated with the borrowing and lending of money, banks 
were erected for this purpose only to be clad with an imposing fagade lifted from 
buildings erected for some quite other purpose. The same sort of phenomenon 
is to be found in a great deal of post-revolutionary architecture in the USA, 
where classical styles were used to lend the new republic the appearance of a 
political solidity it did not really enjoy. In this the architectural styles of the 
temples of the ancient world were ‘robbed’ of their outward appearance by 
those who had neither use nor sympathy for the religious purposes which had 
generated them. 

Some writers have chastised the architecture of imitation and façade very 
severely. Pevsner even declares it to be ‘sham techniques and sham materials’, to 
be “mmoral’.! We need not, of course, take so stern a view of those who, in this 
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rather innocent way, ‘plundered’ the ancient world. But neither need we go the 
other way, as David Watkin does,” and dismiss all such strictures as misplaced, 
because I do not think it fanciful or excessively high-minded to think that the 
copying of styles and the extensive use of façades is in a sense deceptive and 
intended to be so. The point of building in this way, after all, has generally been 
to make things seem other than they are. Nor, consequently, is it fanciful to 
think that, other things being equal, such deception is better avoided, ifit can be. 
That is to say, a building which declares its functions openly, and yet at the same 
time succeeds in conveying all those attributes which the use of a facade aimed to 
do, would be preferable. The qualification ‘ifit can be’ is important here. We can 
easily imagine circumstances in which, as architects say, there is no appropriate 
vocabulary, and grandeur can only be accomplished by copying. But this does 
not prevent us from agreeing that ideally there would be no need to copy or 
disguise. 

It might be agreed that facades are better avoided, and yet at the same time 
denied that architecture should not pursue its different concerns separately. Not 
all ornamentation is façade. But the argument against facades is in fact easily 
extended. If a building can show its structure in an aesthetically satisfying way, 
other things being equal, this is better than if its structure has to be hidden or 
elaborately adorned to attain the same effect. Some such principle has com- 
mended itself to generations of architects, most notably perhaps those respon- 
sible for the Gothic revival of the nineteenth century. ~ 

We may conclude on the strength of the argument so far, then, and without 
any of the high moral tone Watkin rightly finds objectionable, that an architec- 
ture in which form and function are treated separately may be said to be deficient 
just in the sense that there is reason to regard a more unified architecture as 
preferable. This brings us then to a direct consideration of the alternative—that 
form and function in architecture may be more intimately related. 

Initially, at any rate, there appear to be two possibilities here also. Either form 
follows function, or form determines function. The first of these, of course, is 
recognizable as an architectural slogan, one coined by the American architect 
Louis Sullivan in fact, though it expresses a sentiment that had informed 
architecture on both sides of the Atlantic since the Gothic revival. What this 
reveals is that we are dealing here with normative views, views of how 
architecture ought to proceed, and this explains the campaigning zeal with’ 
which functionalism and its alternatives were promoted amongst architects 
themselves, a zeal most clearly displayed in Adolf Loos’s remark that. 
‘Ornamentation is crime’. l 

In short, the attempt to conceive of architecture as an art form with its own 
integrity is an attempt to arrive at a normative conception, and the criticism of 
any such attempt should consider its merits as an ideal. Indeed, the philosophical 
dispute between the two lines of thought suggested here—function -should 
determine form and form should determine function—is arguably the basis of “> 
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_ the history of architecture in the last 120 years, for it is around these themes that 
the differences between architects of the late nineteenth century and the 
Modernists are best understood. Let us, then, consider both proposals in this 
light. 

IV 

Form follows function—the function should determine the form. This is the 
view, though not the slogan, of Augustus Pugin whose views on architecture 
and whose extraordinary productivity in the space of a short life did much to 
inspire and sustain the Gothic revival of the nineteenth century. It was Pugin’s 
view that there should be no features about a building which are not necessary 
for convenience or construction, and that ornament should be limited to the 
essential structure of the building. Architecture served the business of living 
well, and for Pugin, an enthusiastic Christian, it was therefore best realized in 
‘pointed’ or Gothic architecture, to which, consequently, he advocated a return. 

To say that form must follow function is another way of saying that how a 
building is constructed must depend on what it is used for. There is some 
obvious truth in this. A school which was so organized that it made teaching 
virtually impossible—voices did not carry, the blackboard could not be seen and 
so on—would be an architectural failure. But though close attention to function 


will determine many features of the building it cannot determine them all. For 
instance a school serves its function just as well, other things being equal, 


whether yellow or red brick is used for its walls. And even more ambitious 
features of a building may remain indeterminate even when the demands of 
function have been, apparently, satisfied. 

The inability of function fully to determine form is in fact illustrated by many 
of the buildings which the aspiration informed. Take, for instance, the Houses 
of Parliament in London. The competition to replace the buildings destroyed by 
fire in 1834 was won by Charles Barry. His basic design was for a structure 
similar to those ‘he had erected in other parts of London (the Reform Club for 
example), but the government decided that the Parliament building should 
express the sort of Englishness associated with Elizabethan and Jacobean styles, 
about which Barry was somewhat ignorant. As a result he called upon Pugin to 
design a very great deal of the detail, and it is this detail that gives the building its 
distinctive and memorable character. But none of this detail is in any sense 
required by the fact that this was to be a legislative assembly. No doubt the 
number of seats,.and offices, and supplementary service rooms was determined 
by the original brief, and perhaps the natural demands which the voice makes 
upon a debating chamber were also important. There is a great deal of latitude in 
the: satisfaction of these demands, however, and the point is that Pugin’s 
contribution, far from being functional, is an embellishment of a structure 
which might have been embellished in other ways and yet served its function, 
including its expressive function, equally well. 
=.. Form, then, cannot simply follow function, for too often a grasp of function 
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leaves too many issues concerning the construction of a building undecided. > 
Sometimes people have been inclined to deny this, on the grounds that function 

can supply a complete account of form, if only we are prepared to accept simple 
buildings—the sort of stark and unadorned building associated with Modern- 
ism. In fact, however, there are two errors here. The failure of function to 
determine form is a logical failure, not the practical one of ignoring simplicity, 
and the sort of simplicity to be found in Modernist buildings arises not from 
functionalism, but its opposite, the belief that function should follow form. 


V 


The principal influence on Modernist architecture was, of course, Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret, better known by his pseudonym Le Corbusier, one of the 
founders of CIA M (the Congrés Internationaux des Architects Moderne). Le 
Corbusier was himself a painter and his conception of architecture, which he 
contrasted with mere ‘building’, is ofa pure art which explores space and shape 
through the medium of construction. Its relation to function is essentially 
creative and revisionary. In his designs the architect does not take the function of 
a building as preconceived and given, but as something which is itself moulded 
by the form of the building. It was this aspect of Le Corbusier’s idea of 
architecture which appealed to the architects of the post first-war generation, 
who saw in it the possibility of their contributing to fashioning a new world, 
building a new society. For, in this light, the architect becomes not merely the _ 
observer and server of socially ordained functions, but the creator of new ones. 

The influence of this line of thought was most marked in the design of 
housing. Here architects set out not to satisfy preconceived ideas of domestic 
accommodation but to show what domestic accommodation could be. The 
examples are legion, but in his famous Unité d’Habitation in Marseilles, Le 
Corbusier himself supplies as good an example as any—337 apartments on top 
of massive pilotis of concrete marked with the lines of the timber shuttering into 
which it was poured. The point at the heart of this school of thought was not to 
accept but to create a conception of living. The relative simplicity of the style 
and lack of ornamentation arose not from a desire to let function determine 
form, but from a realization, and confinement, of function within geometrically 
simple forms. 

The influence of this conception of architecture was immense. It even 
reversed the roles of architect and client in accordance with its theories, for 
whereas formally clients had decided what sort of building they wanted and 
found someone to build it, increasingly they turned to architects to tell them 
what sort of building they ought to want. But the result, as almost everyone 
now concedes, was widespread failure to satisfy need. Houses and apartment 
blocks were built which no one wanted to, or could, live in, and gigantic offices 
created in which working conditions were often intolerable. This sort of failure 
was illustrated most dramatically in 1972 when the Pruitt-Igoe flats in St Louis,“ 
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| which had won an award from the American Institute of Architects only 
seventeen years before, were blown up at the request of the residents because 
they had proved impossible to live in. And subsequently, similar steps have 
been taken elsewhere. 

It is easier to record than to explain this failure, however. One of its causes 
was undoubtedly the disregard for history which the Modernist school dis- 
played. An early declaration of the CI A M expressed the intention that ‘It is only 
from the present that our architectural work should be derived’, and this meant 
ignoring the experience of the ages in satisfying the real, one might say natural 
needs, of the people who were to make use of that work. Not surprisingly, what 
resulted was generally regarded as unsatisfactory by those for whom it was 
planned. 

Some of the leaders among the modernists accepted this rejection with 
equanimity because they saw that people would have to be educated into the 
new architecture, would have to learn to shed their preconceptions of what the 
experience of living in a building should be. Le Corbusier himself took this line, 
and certainly there is a tendency amongst ordinary people to cling to the tried 
and familiar and to resist anything new. But the opposition was based on 
something much deeper than mere conventionality, as is evidenced by the fact 
that eventually it led to the defeat of the Modernist: school. It was in fact 
thoroughly grounded in actual needs and purposes which so many modern 
housing schemes, schools and office blocks have failed to meet. This failure 
arises at least in part from a conceptual flaw in the central idea behind 
Modernism. Whatever form we give a building must in part be determined by 
its function, whether consciously or not. No artistic conception, however 
brilliant, can make a multi-storey car park into a dwelling place because people 
being the creatures they are want and need shelter. But, and this is the other side 
of the flaw—a multi-storey car park could have a design which explores volume 
and space in a manner so striking that it thoroughly alters our idea of what a car 
park could be. In short, form can no more determine function exhaustively than 
function can determine form. 


a Vi 


We have now considered three possibilities, first that form and function in 
architecture may be treated quite separately, secondly that form must follow 
function, and thirdly that architectural form can itself establish functions. 
Interpreted as normative principles of architecture, none of these has proved 
wholly satisfactory. Each however has something to be said for it. Clearly it is 
possible to deck a strictly functional building with ornamentation, and this has 
often been done, and done to great effect. The most we can say in criticism is 
that a style of architecture which satisfies both functional and aesthetic con- 
siderations and has a greater unity is intelligible as an ideal, and one to which 

“many generations of architects have aspired. - 
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In considering this ideal more closely, however, it is not easy to see just how 
form and function might be unified. Form must in part be determined by 
preconceived function, but can never be wholly so, and while architectural 
forms can enlarge our ideas of how given functions may be satisfied, they cannot 
create them from scratch. What we want, then, is architecture in which form 
and function are not wholly independent concerns, but in which neither can be 
subsumed under the other. Ideally form and function in architecture must 
complement each other, and one way in which this might be accomplished is 
through a style of building which not only serves but also expresses the 
function. 

How might the form ofa building, i.e., its design and appearance, express the 
function it is intended to serve? It is easy enough to say in the abstract how this is 
to be done—the most striking architectural features must not only make its use 
convenient, but also convey to the observer the idea of its function. The 
problem is to see just how it is possible. How can architectural features convey 
ideas? 

At least part of this problem arises from the fact that in many cases the ideas of 
function involved just seem the wrong sort of thing to be expressed in building 
style. We can easily imagine a telephone kiosk, for instance, which both serves 
its purpose well and is attractively designed, but it seems absurd to suppose that 
its lines or colour might in any sense convey the idea ‘making a telephone call’. 
And indeed the same sort of absurdity attaches to similar interpretations of 
much grander projects. How could St Pancras railway station, though undoubt- 
edly impressive, sensibly be thought to express the idea of travelling by train? 
And besides this there is a further question about what exactly the idea to be 
conveyed is. Should St Pancras say ‘travelling by train’ to the spectator, or just 
‘travelling’, or even more abstractly ‘movement’? It is not so much that we find 
it difficult to answer these questions but that they seem inappropriate questions 
to raise. 

The ease with which these difficulties are raised and absurdities imagined, 
however, may blind us to real possibilities. It is not absurd to think ‘that a 
building might express some ideas—grandeur or elegance, for instance—and not 
too difficult to connect these with the function a building might have. For 
instance the Marble Hall in Holkham Hall, Norfolk is rightly described as both 
elegant and grand, a rather fine blend of classical and Baroque styles in fact, and 
its purpose just was to allow both guests and hosts to display their elegance and 
grandeur. 

But yet more plausible as examples of buildings which express ideas closely 
associated with the function they are intended to serve are the mediaeval 
churches of Western Europe. It has been pointed out many times that every- 
thing about a Gothic cathedral, but especially the spire, draws our attention 
upwards, just as the minds and souls of those who worship in it should also be 


drawn upwards. The gigantic nave at Rheims must fill those who stand in it 
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with a sense of how small and fragile they themselves are, an attitude singularly 
appropriate for those entering the presence of God. And similar remarks can be 
made about church architecture of other periods. It has been observed, for 
instance, that the colonnades which Bernini built round the piazza at St Peter’s in 
Rome ‘providing welcome shade in the midday sun. . . suggest the embracing, 
protective arms of Mother Church, wrapped around the faithful in the piazza 
. .. [and]. . . draw the eye to the steps or to the window and balcony in the 
Vatican palace from which the Pope gives his blessing’.* Whether such an 
interpretation of this building is accurate does not matter here. What matters is 
that remarks of this sort can sensibly be made, and this is enough to show that, at 
its finest, architecture can unify form and function in this way—the form can 
express as well as serve function. 


vil 


, 

We may conclude, then, that in the terms of the discussion set down here 
architecture can indeed be an art. That is to say, we can conceive of, and have 
reason to aspire to an architecture in which neither form nor function is 
subservient, but in which the two are not divorced either, and moreover we can 
find examples of existing buildings which realize something of this ideal. To say 
that the ideal is possible, however, is not to say that it is common, or even that it 
is everywhere desirable. There will always be building that serves its function 
quite adequately but which is not specially imaginative or attractive, and no 
doubt there will always be architects, like the Neo-Classicists in America, who 
give stylistic considerations precedence over those of convenience. More 
importantly, though, there will always be building in which equal but 
independent attention is given to form and function, and which results in 
buildings that are pleasant to use and which enhance the built environment. 
Perhaps the most we should hope for, in fact, is that most architecture is of this 
sort, for it is preciscly aspirations, such as Le Corbusier’s, to an architecture 
which is more than mere building, which has led very often to inconvenient and 
unattractive buildings. 

Nevertheless, what the argument has shown is that architecture. can be 
something more than good design, though the chief interest in understanding 
just what more is possible may lie not so much in directing future aspirations as a 
better appreciation of existing glories. 


Gordon Graham, Dept of Moral Philosophy, University of St Andrews, St Andrews, 
Fife KY16 9AL, Scotland. 
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THE AESTHETIC ADEQUACY OF COPIES 
Graham Oddie and David Ward 


THERE ARE two views about the aesthetic adequacy of copies of paintings. There 
is the view that a copy of a painting, unlike, say, a copy of a novel, could not 
have all and only the aesthetic properties of the original. We could call this the 
uniqueness thesis, because it accords to the original a unique aesthetic status.! On 
the other hand, there is the view that paintings are just like novels, and that 
aesthetically adequate copies are possible.2 We could call this the reproducibility 
thesis because it claims that there could be reproductions of a painting 
aesthetically on a par with the original. One clear and appealing version of the 
reproducibility thesis claims that copies which look exactly the same as the original 
are aesthetically on a par with the original. It is our purpose to present a new 
argument against this version of the reproducibility thesis. 

This version of the reproducibility thesis does not assume that looking the same 
is a sufficient condition for aesthetic sameness. In order to be a candidate for 
aesthetic sameness the painting must be a copy of the original. For X to be a copy 
of Y, X must be created after Y with the intention that X look like Y.3 Let us call 
Xa perfect copy of Y if X is a copy of Y and X looks the same as Y. And let us say 
that X is aesthetically on a par with Y just in case X shares all and only the aesthetic 
properties of Y. Then the precise version of the reproducibility thesis we wish to 
consider is this: if X is a perfect copy of Y then X is aesthetically on a par with Y. 

The advocate of the reproducibility thesis requires an account of the relation 
of looking the same. One way of attacking the reproducibility thesis is to fasten on 
the difficulties of giving a coherent account of the notion of sameness of look. 
There are indeed difficulties, as Goodman has pointed out,* but an argument 
against reproducibility which conceded the coherence of the central notion 
would be much more compelling. For our purposes we will suppose that the 
following thought experiment anchors the notion. Two objects are placed, one 
on the right and one on the left of an observer. The observer is then blindfolded, 
the objects are shuffled, and one is again placed on the right and the other on the 
left of the observer. The blindfold is removed. The two objects look the same ifno 
observer could tell, by merely looking, whether or not the two objects occupy 
the same positions as before. 

Goodman points out that no-one can tell, by merely looking, whether or not 
two objects look the same. Not only does the characterization involve reference 
to other observers, but it also involves a modal notion, the notion of ability or 
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power. It may be that we have have no infallible access to our own powers of ~> 
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visual discrimination at a given time, let alone the powers of others. But this in 
itself is not enough to undermine the reproducibility thesis. The mere fact that 
we cannot know for sure whether or not two objects look the same does not 
undermine the possibility of their looking the same, or of our having excellent 
grounds for believing that they look the same. 

Presently we do not have the technological means, or the kind of manual skill, 
to produce perfect copies, that is, copies which look exactly the same as the 
original in this strong sense. And it could be claimed by the advocates of 
reproducibility that this is the main reason that originals of paintings currently 
enjoy such a privileged position. But if the national prestige of the superpowers 
depended crucially on their ability to produce perfect copies of paintings their 
scientists might well be given enough resources to come up with the perfect 
copier. The reproducibility thesis does not claim that we could construct such a 
device, let alone that we are ever likely to. Rather, it states that all perfect copies, 
produced from an original by such a device, would have all and only the 
aesthetic features of the original. There would be no aesthetically relevant 
feature of the original missing from the copy, and no aesthetically relevant 
feature of the copy missing from the original. 

It has been often assumed by protagonists on both sides of the debate (and it is 
a natural enough assumption to make) that, provided the notion of looking the 
same is coherent, the only successful strategy for defeating the reproducibility 
thesis is to focus on features which do not depend on the look of a 
painting—features such as causal ancestry—and to try to demonstrate that some 
of these are somehow aesthetically relevant. After all, since a perfect copy looks 
exactly the same as the original it would seem that no mileage could be made 
against reproducibility simply on the basis of looks alone. The novelty of our 
argument is that it shows this assumption to be false. It is possible to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of the reproducibility thesis, as stated, simply by a 
consideration of looks alone. 

The argument turns on a well-known but nevertheless intriguing feature of 
the relation of exact sameness of look. The relation is not transitive. It is quite 

- possible for X to look the same as Y, for Y to look the same as Z, and yet for X 
not to look the same as Z. Physiologically this may be accounted for by the fact 
that there are surface differences between X and Y which are below any 
observer’s threshold, and similar surface differences between Y and Z, and these 
differences sum to a visually discernible difference between X and Z. But 
whatever the physiological explanation, non-transitivity is a phenomenological 
fact. It is certainly a fact in the realm of pure colours, and once this is conceded 
the same principle must extend to visually complex objects, such as paintings. 
Any perfect copy of an original looks the same as the original. But because of 
the systematic non-transitivity of all simple colours, for any original O it is 
possible for there to be two perfect copies of O, say C, and C,,which look 
=>different from each other. No observer participating in our thought experiment 
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could visually distinguish between O and C,, or between O and C, but 
observers could distinguish between C, and C,. If sameness of look is a 
necessary condition of aesthetic sameness then any visually discernible 
difference between two paintings will be aesthetically relevant. And even if the 
condition is not necessary, among possible pairs of paintings which are perfect 
copies of some original but which are nevertheless visually distinguishable 
amongst themselves, there may well be a pair for which this difference at the 
visual level is the basis of some aesthetic difference. It is not difficult to deduce 
from this that the reproducibility thesis, as stated, is false. For suppose that C, 
and C, are two such perfect copies of O which do not look the same as each 
other, and suppose that the discernible difference between C, and C, is 
aesthetically relevant. Thus C, has an aesthetically relevant property which C, 
lacks. But the reproducibility thesis tells us that C, and C; are aesthetically on a 
par: that is to say, they have all and only the aesthetic properties of O, and hence 
all and only the same aesthetic properties as each other. Clearly, reproducibility 
is incompatible with the facts of non-transitivity. 

Quite simply, because of the non-transitivity of sameness of look, perfect 
copies of an original may diverge from each other in their appearance and so 
diverge in their aesthetic features. Two copies which both look the same as the 
original may not have exactly the same aesthetic features. But then being a 
perfect copy does not guarantee being aesthetically on a par with the original. 

We do not claim that this argument renders the reproducibility thesis 
untenable, only that it renders untenable one very clear and highly plausible 
version of it. A defender of the thesis will doubtless wish to restate it. For. 
example, a defender might take issue with the definition of being aesthetically 
ona par. One might give up the view that for two paintings to be aesthetically 
on a par they have to share all their aesthetic properties in common. (And then 
being aesthetically on a par could, like looking the same, fail to be transitive.) 
This response would appear to be a degenerating face-saving device. A much 
more promising line of defence would involve a thorough examination of the 
concept of sameness of look. But that is the topic of another article. 


Graham Oddie, Dept of Philosophy, Massey University, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand. 
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-AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND THE BRAIN: 


MARY WARNOCK ON MEMORY 
R. W. Beardsmore 


THERE Is in Philosophy a long tradition of employing epistemological theories in 
order to cast light on issues in ethics, aesthetics, politics. It is, for example, 
difficult to explain Hume’s ethics without reference to his theory of knowledge. 
Sometimes indeed, and Hume would again be an example, the epistemological 
theory is introduced with the express intention of throwing light on the 


‘problems in question. 


This is the case with Mary Warnock’s book Memory.! For her intention is to 
illuminate certain issues which might be said to fall roughly within the province 
of aesthetics by an examination of the concept of memory. Only, she argues, by 
a careful examination of this concept can we explain the value which is attached 
to recollection in literature, both in its explicit form in autobiography and in the 
less explicit form which it takes in the work of writers such as Dickens and 
Proust. The procedure has its attractions, for if successful it will show that the 
issues in aesthetics are not, as they have often been regarded, merely peripheral 
to the central issues in Philosophy, but have an important connection with these 
issues. But it is not without its dangers. For it can also (as again in the case of 
Hume) furnish us with striking examples of the power of epistemological 
confusions to infect the discussion of other areas of the subject. This, it seems to 
me, is a danger to which Memory is not wholly immune. 

- The theory which forms the epistemological basis of Warnock’s book is what 
is generally known as central state materialism or the mind-brain identity 
theory. Warnock admits that so far no satisfactory statement of this theory can 
be given, but she believes that eventually—and perhaps given advances in other 
subjects—one will be forthcoming. She refers to this as ‘a statement of faith’,” 
but probably ‘prejudice’ would be a more accurate term; not that Warnock 
would object to this, since it is a word she also uses. The issue of the truth or 
perhaps, since there are those who see conceptual difficulties in it, the sense of 
the theory is being prejudged. 

But this is not merely a matter of faith, merely a prejudice, since Warnock 
thinks that in at least one case, that of memory, there are compelling reasons for 
accepting the theory. While it might seem plausible to claim that there can be no 
causal account in terms of brain-processes of imagination, belief, knowledge 
(though, given that she accepts some version of the identity theory, Warnock 


-must believe that at least in the long run such accounts will become available), 
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no such claim can be made in the case of memory. ‘We shall never understand 
the role that memory playsin. . . art and life unless we are thoroughly prepared 
to accept its connections in the systems of the brain’.* For when we speak of 
memory we are in fact assuming such connections. Their existence is in some 
way involved in the sense of what we say, such that in any philosophical 
discussion of memory we are ‘bound’ to bring in reference to the brain. 

This being so, it is of course crucial that Warnock should be able to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of those traditional accounts of memory which 
make no reference to brain processes, in particular those which seek to explain it 
as either the possession of a type of mental image or as a special kind of 
knowledge, namely knowledge of the past. The former view is, however, easy 
to dispose of. For there can, after all, be nothing about a mental image (at least 
when conceived of in empiricist terms as a variety of mental picture), which 
makes it an image of the past, and so nothing, in the empiricist’s own terms, to 
distinguish memory and, say, imagination. 

The latter account of memory, as a sort of knowledge, has a greater initial 
plausibility, and presents Warnock with greater difficulties. Nevertheless, she 
believes this also to be inadequate, since it fails to distinguish those cases where 
knowledge of the past is obtained though memory and those cases where it is 
derived from some other source. We may, for example, have knowledge of 
incidents in our early childhood, but wonder whether we remember these 
incidents or whether our knowledge of them is merely hearsay. Clearly, or so 
the argument goes, the puzzle here cannot concern whether we have knowledge 
of the incidents in question, since this will be common both to hearsay and 
memory, and so the question arises: what distinguishes the two? 

Warnock’s suggestion, adapted from a remark by Richard Wollheim, is that 
at this point the required distinction can be made and the philosophical puzzles 
dispelled by introducing a reference to brain-processes. For: when we ask 
whether we really remember something or were rather told it, what we are 
asking is whether our present knowledge of the past was caused by our past 
experience. Memory is distinguished from hearsay by the existence or absence 
of a causal chain linking a past experience with a present state. 

Even at this early stage in her argument, Warnock’s procedure is puzzling. 
When I wonder whether I really remember the house in which I lived as a child 
or whether I learned about it from friends and relatives or was shown 
photographs, there is in one way no harm in saying that I am wondering how 
my knowledge of it was caused (if only because there is sufficient variety in our 
use of the word ‘cause’ to make the claim almost impossible to deny—in some 
sense or other). But it is certainly an odd way of expressing my question and in 
another way it is highly misleading, for by offering the causal account as an 
account of what memory is (knowledge caused by a past experience), it implies 
that the question ‘How did you come by this knowledge, by memory orin some 
other way?’ is in all cases an appropriate one (for the answer to it is in all cases of: ™ 
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{< -genuine memory said to be ‘by virtue of a series of causal connections’). But a 
moment’s reflection will show this to be mistaken. If I am asked what I had for 
breakfast this morning, or whether I am married, then my remembering 
consists simply in my giving a correct answer to the questions, that is to say, in 
my showing that I have knowledge of the past. The suggestion that this cannot 
be the case, since my knowledge might stem not from memory but from 
someone having told me, would in such cases be merely fanciful (just as the 
question ‘How did you find out what you had for breakfast?’ or ‘How did you 
find out that you are married?’ would, except in special circumstances which do 
not apply in my case, be gibberish). But even where the question how I came 
about a piece of knowledge (did I remember it, or was I told?) would be a 
sensible question, it has nothing to do with the operation of the brain. If I 
wonder whether I really remember the house in which I was born, then I am not 
wondering, except in a very strained sense how my knowledge was caused. I am 
not, as Warnock suggests, wondering about continuities in the brain. I am 
simply wondering whether I was told. Courts of law, which are after all in the 
business of deciding whether the witness actually remembers the colour of the 
suspect’s eyes or was fed the information by an over-zealous policeman bent on 
securing a conviction, concern themselves simply with establishing whether the 
witness was able to answer the question only after being briefed by the police, 
and not with ary causal investigation which we have in any case no idea 

_ whatsoever how to conduct. If the witness is not really remembering (which 

will, interestingly enough, be normally taken by the court to mean “does not 

really know’), then there will have been a point after the crime, when he was 
unable to answer the question, that is to say, a point at which he did not know. If 
one is ‘tempted to'speak of continuity here, a temptation which it would 
probably be as well to resist, then the continuity in question is not the continuity 
which characterizes a causal process but simply the continuity of someone’s 
knowledge (their continued ability to, e.g., answer a question). So once again 
remembering turns out, contra Warnock, to consist in knowledge of the past, the 


x 


only proviso being that in certain fairly exceptional cases there may be a 
question about the continuity of this knowledge. 

Thus far, then, Warnock’s discussion of the topic of recollection fails in its 
original aim, that of showing how an epistemological theory (the identity 
thesis) can throw light on the issues of aesthetics, specifically how it can 
illuminate the importance and value which we attach to autobiography. For if 
the theory is false, then it can cast no light. It does not, however, follow that 
epistemology becomes irrelevant here. For though it casts no light, it may 
nevertheless cast shadow. It may obscure rather than illuminate. So it is 
important to examine the use to which Warnock now puts her account of 
memory in the subsequent discussion. In particular, it is important to notice one 
consequence of her epistemological theory to which she draws attention fairly 
“early in the book, namely that her account so far involves no reference to the fact 
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that human beings possess a language. Nor is this accidental. For from the 
beginning Warnock emphasizes that animals, who do not possess language, can 
be said to recollect in just the same sense that humans do. Indeed, this claim is 
important to Warnock’s whole project, since central among her grounds for 
supposing that a ‘causal, scientific account of memory can be given is an appeal 
to “our” belief that a causal, scientific account of an animal’s life is possible’, and 
one of the features of this life will be that it involves memory. 

Now itis certainly true that (in some sense of ‘scientific’) a scientific account of 
an animal’s life is possible—think, for example, of the account of the life-cycle of 
a frog in a textbook of natural history. But it is also possible to give a non- 
scientific story of an animal’s life, as, for example, in Jack London’s White Fang. 
And on the face of it, claims about an animal’s remembering, recollecting and so 
on are likely to fit more comfortably into the latter than into the former, so that 
Warnock’s argument does not seem particularly convincing here. Nevertheless, 
its consequences are interesting, since it commits her to a certain view of the 
relationship between language and memory. 


Learning from the past, whether by animals or men, entails a certain ability to pick 
out features of a situation and think of them as able to recur. This ability is the very 
same as that which enables a man or any other creature to treat certain features as 
significant. If features could not recur they could not be significant . . . [A] nervous 
horse may see features as significantly recurring in circumstances not identical with 
the first circumstance in which he was frightened. Ifhe has once been frightened by 
having to enter a horse-box, it does not need to be the same horse box in the same 
place which makes him react with fear a second time.* 


One sort of theorist, faced with such an example, will insist that the horse is 
simply displaying the phenomenon of conditioning. Warnock, perhaps seeing 
the implausibility of this analysis (implausible, that is, to anyone who knows 
anything about horses, or has reflected on the stupidity of an account which 
implies the vast majority of the ways we naturally speak of an animal’s 
behaviour aré examples of anthropomorphism), insists that human and animal 
behaviour can often be spoken of in just the same ways. As we have seen, this 
commits her to the view that animals, lacking language, are nevertheless able to 
recognize kinds. ‘Such identification of kinds is intimately linked with memory, 
both in horses and men (or any other animals).”* It also has the consequence that 
the identification of kinds in humans must also occur in the absence of language. 


If you look at an Osbert Lancaster drawing, you may be delighted by the 
representation of ‘Stockbroker’s Tudor’. This is because you recognise the features 
of architecture you have seen dozens of times in your life but never perhaps so 
sharply. The wit of such drawings is dependent on your recognition of what they 
portray, and the giving of a name to what never had a name before. You recognise 
the kind and then accept the word. The word is not necessary before you can 
recognise. 
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C Warnock speaks as though her conclusion in this passage is inherently obvious, 
but this is probably because it follows from her general account of memory. 
For, if, as she claims, memory consists in this, that an experience sets up in the 
brain a causal chain linking the experience with a present state, then it is; to say 
the least, difficult to see how the possession of language can make any difference 
to whether this process occurs. If I flinch as a result of placing my hand on a hot 
radiator, then it seems quite plausible to suppose that my reaction can be 
explained in causal terms. But plainly the reaction does not depend on my 
possessing a language in which to identify the source of my discomfort. An 
animal or a small child would have reacted in just the same way. So it is not 
surprising that thinking of recollection in an analogous way, Warnock should 
insist here on the irrelevance of language to recollection. Unfortunately, the 
example which she uses to illustrate the point could in many ways scarcely be a 
worse choice. For it is natural to say of examples such as the Lancaster drawing 
that they display wit or imagination, that they bring us to notice things which 
we had not noticed before, that they illuminate various features of our lives, and 
so on. But if, as Warnock insists, what Lancaster does when he identifies a style 
of architecture as ‘Stockbroker’s Tudor’ is merely to give a label to what has 
already been recognized, then-it is difficult to see how these ways of speaking can 
be appropriate. In itself giving a name to something is not the kind of thing 
which can be referred to as ‘imaginative’. 

Warnock, however, does not see (or perhaps, at this stage, ignores) the 
/ difficulty. Having, as she believes, established the importance for an account of 
memory of the notion of a causal process, she now moves to the question which 
forms the central theme of her book, that of the value which we attach to 
memory, or rather, since she is not primarily concerned with the everyday 
aspects of memory (remembering the soap powder or the children’s birthdays), 
the value which we attach to reflective recollection particularly in the form 
which it takes in novels and biographies. For so far her analysis of memory with 
its emphasis on causality and what is common between animals and human 
beings does not seem to offer much prospect of answering the question with 
which the book opens: why do we value memory in the form of reminiscence; 
why, for example, do we read autobiographies? 

If I understand her correctly, Warnock’s claim is that if someone's 
reminiscences, whether in the disguised form in which they sometimes appear 
in fiction or explicitly in autobiography, are to have any significance for us, they 
must be turned into a story. They must, that is to say, be given a certain unity. 
But it is here that memory alone becomes obviously inadequate. True there 
could be no story for us to value were it not for memory, and so, if Warnock’s 

- account is correct, were it not for-the causal sequences which make memory 

possible. But the mere existence of such causal patterns will not provide us with 
a story. And it is at this point that language, having earlier been excluded from 
~> the account of what constitutes recollection, now reappears. For humans differ 
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from animals not, as we have seen, in possessing the capacity for recollection, 
but rather in possessing imagination. And it is this which characterizes autobi- 
ography. For in so far as the story of a life involves description, involves the 
biographer in finding words to describe his memories, then what we have is a 
work of imagination ‘in the sense in which any search after expression in 
language is’.” Autobiography is valuable just because it involves the collabora- 
tion of memory and imagination. 

Now in so far as Warnock thinks that this account is adequate then she is 
plainly wrong. And it is not, I think, difficult to see that the account we have 
been given is inadequate because it involves analogous difficulties to those 
which we have already noted in connection with her account of memory and 
recognition. As we saw, if the only role which language can have in connection 
with human memory is that of providing a name for, that is to say labelling, 
what memory has already identified, then there is a difficulty in seeing how such 
a use of language can be said to display imagination or to be enlightening. But 
similarly, if the only role which language can play in autobiography is that of 
finding words to label the writer’s experiences, then it is difficult to see how this 
procedure can provide us with something of imaginative value. In an essay on 
Salvador Dali, George Orwell once made the suggestion that autobiography is 
to be trusted only when it reveals something disgraceful about a man. For, he 
remarked, ‘Any life, when viewed from the inside, is always a series of defeats’ .® 
No doubt Orwell’s view is excessively cynical (though it was probably coloured 
by his assessment of his own life). What makes it cynical, however, is simply the 
generality of the claim. We can at least admit that many lives are like this. So if we 
now ask how the account of such a life would differ from an autobiography 
which we might regard as genuinely illuminating or valuable, it is clear that 
neither of the features of autobiography which Warnock has so far described, 
neither the causal continuities which allegedly underpin the biographer’s 
memories, nor the use of language to label those memories, will give us much 
help in making the distinction. The causal continuities cannot, since they will, 
according to Warnock, underlie the account of any life, whether it be The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom or the dreary recounting ofa series of disasters. But nor can the 
use of language, at least as Warnock conceives it, since this will also be presentin ~ 
both accounts. In both cases the biographer will have chosen words to describe 
his experiences. So far, then, Warnock seems to have failed to answer her 
original question, “Why do we value autobiography?’, at least in so far as the 
question means (as it certainly should) ‘Why do we value some autobiographies 
(and not others)?’ 

It is here that Warnock begins to suggest a somewhat different account of 
language from what has preceded. For so far she has talked as though any search 
after expression is a work of imagination. But this can only be true if a search 
after expression does not consist simply in finding words to label our experi- 
ences, but something else. After all, if I tell you that I felt nauseous after a heavy-—~ 
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7 lunch, I might well have accurately identified my feelings, but I would scarcely 


be said to have shown imagination. So that when Warnock goes on to suggest 
that what shows imagination is what has ‘universal significance’,? or what 
enables us to ‘achieve a universal and timeless understanding of what things are 
like’? it becomes clear that we are now dealing with a new sense of ‘imagina- 
tion’. The difference becomes even more obvious when she remarks that ‘in 
attempting to find words for our experiences we are actually creating ourselves 
and our world’."! For even allowing that this way of speaking is presumably 


‘metaphorical (despite the occurrence of the word ‘actually’), it is quite apparent 


that we have here a way of thinking of imaginative expression, in which it does 
not simply mean ‘describing what is not before our eyes’,!? and one which also 
shows a tension with (if it does not directly contradict) Warnock’s earlier 
concept of language as a sort of labelling. 

So it is worth asking here how. far that conception can be defended. As we 
have seen, according to Warnock, the wit of Lancaster’s representation of 
‘Stockbroker’s Tudor’ lies in his having given a name to a kind of architecture 
which previously had no name. Now plainly, as it stands this will not do. At the 
very least, one would have thought, the wit must lie in the new name’s being 
witty. So it appears that the wit has not yet been explained. Moreover, it seems 
obvious that Warnock would be in some difficulty if we were to ask what kind of 
architecture it is that we recognize in the cartoon (without of course using 
Lancaster’s phrase). But let us allow that someone might have a stab at it. “You 
will have noticed’, they say, ‘how new wealth often goes hand in hand with a 
desire to possess what has some permanence, some history. Weare familiar with 
this phenomenon in the very rich where it takes the form of pop millionaires 
buying country estates or Victorian entrepreneurs buying themselves into titled 
families. But notice also how those who have not yet reached such dizzy 
heights, stockbrokers, for example, nevertheless show something of the same 
tendency by choosing houses which at least ape what has tradition and 
permanence, most noticeably a certain variety of mock tudor.’ Of course, sucha 
description would be a pretty poor substitute for Lancaster’s phrase or his 
representation of the style. But it does go some way to show that there is 
something odd in Warnock’s account according to which Lancaster has merely 
given a name to something which is already familiar to us. The point may 
become clearer if we use for comparison another example of a familiar type. 
Consider the anonymous wit who identified one section of society as the 
‘Quiche and Volvo set’. Clearly-the appositeness of this phrase lies not in a 
label’s having been provided for some set of characteristics which were already 
recognized as a going together, as constituting a type, but rather in someone’s 
having created a phrase which brings it to our attention that they do go together. 
Indeed a failure to notice this will precisely rob the phrase of its point. For it is 
because those who drive Volvos characteristically pride themselves on doing so, 


-» not from fashion but from an appreciation of the engineering merits of the car, 
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that it.shows some perceptiveness to notice that among a certain section of 
British society, driving a Volvo is as much a fashion as is referring to a flan as a 
‘quiche’. Or again consider the identification of a certain life style as ‘radical 
chic’. Once again the wit of such a phrase lies precisely in its not being merely a 
label for a style which has already been identified, but in its recognizing what 
would be vehemently denied by those who manifest it, that there is such a style. 

On one interpretation Warnock’s earlier remarks need not be taken as 
denying any of this. For her claim that we ‘recognise the kind and then accept the 
word’ could scarcely be bettered if the aim were to blur the distinction between 
that sort of case where we are familiar with a style for which someone then 
suggests a name, and the case where though we have identified the various 
elements which make up a style we only come to think of it as a style when a 
name is given to it. Nevertheless her final comment in the passage I quoted 
earlier, “The word is not necessary before you recognise the kind’, makes it quite 
clear that what she has in mind is the former interpretation, which is, in any case, 
the interpretation which is consistent with her general account of memory. My 
claim is that it is only if we take the latter interpretation that it becomes possible 
to give any account of what imagination consists in. 

That this is the case becomes, ifanything, even more important when we turn 
to consider Warnock’s main concern—the role of recollection in autobiography 
and fiction. For the power of such things to illuminate lies, it seems to me, in 
this: that the writer’s choice of words to describe, for example, childhood 
experiences brings us to see (as it may have brought the writer himself to see) 
relations which we had not noticed, or perhaps to see these things in a new way. 
Consider, for instance, Samuel Butler’s remarks about the ‘moral influence’ of 
parents in The Way of All Flesh: 


A 


To parents who wish to lead a quiet life, I would say: Tell your children that they are 
very naughty—much naughtier than most children; point to the young people of 
some acquaintances as models of perfection, and impress your own children with a 
deep sense of their own inferiority . . . This is called moral influence and it will 
enable you to bounce them as much as you please . . . You keep the dice and throw 
them, both for your children and yourself; load them then, for you can easily 
manage to stop your children from examining them. !% ag 


In so far as Butler’s remarks strike a chord with us, as they do with many people, 
then it is, no doubt, important to see that they can do so only because Butler is 
appealing to what we have noticed: namely how often as children our parents 
deceived us, how often what they presented as a concern for our welfare, we 
later realized to have stemmed rather from a desire for, as Butler puts it, a quiet 
life. Nevertheless, it would be quite wrong to suppose that this is all that there is 
in the passage. For this would be to leave out what seems to me its most striking 
feature—the comparison which Butler draws between ‘moral influence’ and 
cheating at dice. Clearly it would be merely silly to suggest that all along we -= 
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have recognized these things to be of the same kind (or indeed that Butler 
himself so recognized them). ‘Loading the dice’ is not simply a new label for the 
sort of corruption which Butler is describing. Rather by focusing attention on 
the relationship between diverse aspects of our parent’s role in our lives (and 
perhaps our own role as parents) it enables us to see more clearly the nature of 
this corruption. For it is not simply that parents sometimes deceive their 
children, but that the deception is exacerbated by the fact that, standing in a 
relation of moral authority to their children, parents are in a position to prevent 
themselves being taxed with the deception. If your parents lie to you, then either 
you swallow the lie, or you incur moral censure by confronting them with it. So 
in this respect the situation is rather similar to playing a game of chance against a 
cheat who can also prevent you examining the dice. 

But, it may be objected, is not this just what Mary Warnock is suggesting 
when in the later parts of the book she draws our attention to the creative nature 
of language? For one way of expressing the point I have been making would be 
to say that some uses of language in autobiography (in particular those which we 
might speak of as imaginative), have a creative role, for they can, in a sense, 
bring about a change in the nature of what is recollected. And this may well be 
so. ‘What it shows, however, is that recollection is related to language, and so 
plays a part in human life, for which there is no counterpart at all in the lives of 
animals, and which there is no reason to suppose might be illuminated by a 
causal account of memory. The supposition that such an account must be 
capable of throwing light here is indeed a mere prejudice. 


R.W. Beardsmore, Department of Philosophy, University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea SA2 8PP, Wales. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Environmental Aesthetics: Theory, Research, and 
Applications. Edited by JACK L. NASAR. Cam- 
bridge U.P. 1988. pp. 529. £45. 

THE PREFACE to this book describes 
environmental aesthetics as ‘the merging of 
two areas of inquiry: empirical aesthetics and 
environmental psychology’ (p. xxi). The result 
of such merging is, perhaps inevitably, a very 
diverse array of papers. Nevertheless, there is 
here a highly suggestive set of ideas and con- 
cepts. There are also, it must be said, some 
quite substantial conceptual and epistemologi- 
cal problems. 

The book is in three sections. The first, 
which is perhaps the most interesting for the 
newcomer, outlines some of the key theoretical 
perspectives in this area of work. Diversity is 
again a hallmark here, but a key theme is that 
‘man’ is a biological animal; largely governed 
by innate and biologically inherited forms of 
behaviour. As such, the human animal’s appre- 
ciation of the landscape stems from his and her 
evolution over millions of years. 

So for some authors in this collection 
(Kaplan, Appleton and Greenbie, in particular) 
peoples’ behaviour in the physical environment 
stems from the fact that they are basically self- 
preserving information-seeking organisms. 
Kaplan argues, for example, that natural selec- 
tion has favoured those seeking out resources 
and information on their surrounding environ- 
ment. Evolution has therefore led people to be 
drawn to those landscapes and built environ- 
ments which offer ‘mystery’ and ‘involve- 
ment’. 

This has some similarities with Appleton. 
This author is defending a theory of landscape 
evaluation which he developed in the mid 
1970s. Its basis is contemporary sociobiology. 
People in this perspective are envisaged as 
‘survival machines’ for potentially eternal 
genes. They, and other living organisms, are 


therefore seen as having evolved to respond 
most successfully to their physical environ- 
ment; ‘success’ here being defined in terms of 
their genes’ expansion into later generations. 
Such a perspective leads to Appleton’s ‘pros- 
pect’ and ‘refuge’ theory. Preferred landscapes 
for these primordial drives governing con- 
temporary man’s appreciation of the environ- 
ment are those which provide the best 
opportunities to see without being seen. 
Similarly, they offer the best opportunities to 
maraud others without being marauded (or 
even eaten!) oneself. Again, sheltered land- 
scapes suggest opportunities to raise offspring. 

Greenbie also argues that the landscape has 
deep primordial significance. He suggests that 
landscapes and the built environment contain a 
set of deep-lying sexual symbolisms. People’s 
responses to the landscape are governed by an 
unconscious association between the forms of 
land and the forms of the female body. By 
contrast, the forms imposed on landscapes are 
associated with male aggression and male sex- 
ual symbolism. 

So there are a number of theoretical perspec- 
tives here. Admittedly, not all of the empirical 
studies directly address themselves to these 
perspectives. Some of the studies are much 
more overtly ‘empirical’, having no grand 
theoretical ambitions and being concerned 
more simply to analyse different kinds of reac- 
tion by different groups to their environment. 
Nasar suggests, for example, that there may 
well be regular cross-cultural effects, with 
people of similar classes (in his study young 
educated adults from the USA and Japan) 
reacting rather similarly to particular street 
scenes. In another paper Nasar shows that the 
assumptions made by many ‘post-modern’ 
architects (in particular the assumption that the 
public likes ‘complexity and contradiction’ in 


its architecture) is wrong. People, according to _ 
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«< his survey, actually prefer buildings and land- 


scapes which are designed in a clear way and do 
not carry mixed and ambiguous messages. 
Other studies in this collection, such as that by 
Talbot, establish widespread preferences for 
small, relatively informal, landscapes. (And in 
coming to such a conclusion there is no 
reference to the supposed innate demands of 
modern Man stemming from his evolution 
from apes.) 

However, the studies which do address 
themselves to broad theories such as ‘prospect 
and refuge’ run into some difficulties in pro- 
ving that such frameworks are indeed useful. 
Nasar et al. for example conclude that males, 
unlike females, tend to prefer landscapes 
without refuge. Again, Herzog finds that 
‘people react differently to concealed and 
unconcealed vantage points, but neither type of 
setting is better liked’ (p. 355). In short, it 
seems quite difficult to ‘prove’ the overarching 
theories underlying much of this research. 

Such difficulties could simply be put down 
to a faulty theory. It could be that the idea of 


historically evolved man’s instinctive attach- ' 


ments to particular kinds of landscape is a 
somewhat ludicrous non-starter. It could also 
be, however, that the problem lies in the 
manner in which theory is being used in many 
of these studies. Perhaps the research strategies 


; aa l 
are not doing adequate justice to the concepts 


involved. None of these studies adopt, for 
example, a realist approach to theory. Such a 
perspective, if combined with the theoretical 
perspectives adopted by Appleton et al. might 
be used to imply that there are indeed latent 
underlying tendencies in the appreciation of the 


environment of the kind Appleton et al. dis- - 


cuss. But it would also imply that how, and 
indeed whether, these tendencies actually work 
out in terms of people’s actual responses is 
quite another matter. As the study of the USA 
and Japan mentioned above implies, the social 
backgrounds of the people reacting to the land- 
scapes may well be operating as a powerful 
mediating process; deeply influencing how 
responsive people actually are to ‘prospects’ 
and ‘refuges’. 

Another way of making this point is that 
much of the work in this book is highly 


` positivist in nature. The test of a ‘good’ theory 
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is usually envisaged by these papers in terms of 
whether it can be directly and regularly 
observed. Consequently, observations which 
do not directly establish, for example, ideas of 
‘prospect’ and ‘refuge’ are held to imply a 
necessarily bad theory. But this may not be the 
case. As I have suggested, the underlying 
theory may still be good. What has been 
inadequately recognized are the contingent 
social, economic and even political circum- 
stances mediating how the relationships and 
processes identified by the theory concretely 
operate in the ‘real world’. 

As regards using this work for design and 
planning, it is perhaps inevitable that many of 
the studies here are primarily addressed to 
architects and urban designers. Nevertheless, it 
would be a pity if all this work remained solely 
the province of the professionals; especially 
since one way of ensuring acceptable environ- 
ments is to devolve design towards those who 
actually have to inhabit the spaces in question. 

Despite all the above problems, the book 
suggests that this is an extremely lively area of 
research with much potential. This collection 
can be thoroughly recommended as a guide to 
a fascinating and rapidly developing area of 
study. 

PETER DICKENS 
University of Sussex 


The Truth in Painting. By JACQUES DERRIDA. 
Translated by Geoff Bennington and lan 
McLeod. Chicago U.P. 1987. pp. 386. 
£15.95; clothbound, £39.95. 

IN THE English-speaking world Derrida first 

achieved widespread attention through his 

influence on American literary criticism. The 
present collection of essays, however, focuses 
on philosophical problems raised by pain- 
ting—viewed in the context of Kant’s aes- 
thetics, the work of two contemporary French 

artists (Adami and Titus-Carmel), and a 

controversy arising from Meyer Schapiro and 

Martin Heidegger’s interpretations of Van 

Gogh. The essays are linked—most notably by 

familiar Derridean themes such as the radical 

ambiguity of such traditional conceptual 
oppositions as inside/outside, and form/con- 
tent. As ever, Derrida’s text is animated by 
hugely elliptical strategies of exposition and 
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interpretation which will at best be baffling 

_and, at worst, unreadable for those schooled in 
the traditions of analytic- philosophy. In the 
space of a short review it is impossible to con- 
sider the many issues raised by Derrida’s over- 
all conception of philosophy. I shall be content, 
rather, to foreground some of the particular 
issues raised by what I take to be the two key 
essays. 

Let us begin with ‘Parerga’, a study consist- 
ing of four chapters. The first of these involves 
some extended observations on the philosophy 
of art and the problem of definition. The dis- 
cussion centres specifically on Hegel’s Introduc- 
tion to Aesthetics and Heidegger’s ‘Origin of the 
Work of Art’. The key notions here are 
‘Introduction’ and ‘Origin’, for Derrida is con- 
cerned with the difficulties and assumptions 
which are presupposed in positing or gaining 
access to the problems of the philosophy of art. 
The present reader not only found this section 
puzzling in itself, but even more so in its lack of 
any major points of connection with the sub- 

` sequent chapters. Those who find Derrida par- 
ticularly infuriating are advised to skip this 
section and to move on to I], III, and I V which 
deal specifically with problems raised by Kant's 
Critique of Judgement, Again Derrida’s approach 
is difficult to follow in all its twists and turns 
but his underlying strategy at least is clear. It 
centres upon what Kant terms ‘ornamentation’ 
or ‘parerga’, ‘i.e. what is only adjunct, and not 
an the complete 
representation of the object’ (Kant quoted on p. 
53). Parerga such as ‘the frames of pictures or 
the drapery on statues, or the colonnades of 


intrinsic constituent in 


palaces’ (Kant’s own examples) can augment 
the pure judgement of taste by means of their 
form. Other parerga, however, (such as gold 
frames), which do not enter into the overall 
composition of a work, actively detract from 
the formal beauty of the work. Now Derrida 
explores the oddness and internal contradic- 
tions inherent in Kant’s examples here, at great 
length. More specifically he shows how the 
ambiguity of the inside/outside relation which 
is manifest in Kant’s parerga also pervades the 
structural entirety of the Critique of Judgement 
itself. One key dimension of this is Kant’s 
treatment of the judgement of taste in terms of 
four ‘Moments’—an analogy based on the table 
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of judgements in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Derrida informs us that ‘This is a legitimate 
operation since it is a question of judgements. 
But it is a transportation which is not without 
its problems and artful violence: a logical frame 
is transposed and forced in to be imposed on a 
.’ (p. 69). Derrida traces 
the outlines of this ‘violence’ at length. He also 
identifies points of tension which arise from the 


nonlogical structure . . 


relation between marginal or ‘framing’ ele- 
ments inherent in the grammatical structure of 
Kant’s e.g., points 
footnotes or within brackets. Sometimes 
—perhaps often—this is carried to implausible 


discourse, made in 


lengths. A case in point is Derrida’s pouncing 
on a careless remark by Kant to the effect that 
aesthetic judgement involved ‘the imagination 
(united perhaps with the understanding)’ (Kant 
quoted on p. 71). Readers of Kant will know 
that there is no ‘perhaps’ about it! Time and 
time again the third Critique unequivocably 
asserts that aesthetic judgement hinges on a 
harmony of imagination and understanding. 
Derrida, however, inflates Kant’s ‘perhaps’ 
into a kind of fundamental uncertainty—and 
thus unwarrantably reads it as testimony to the 
‘violence’ wrought by Kant’s articulation of 
aesthetic judgement on the basis of the logical 
‘frame’ derived from the first Critique. 

One might make many other points like this 
concerning Derridean inflation. However, his 
analysis of Kant is, in: general, enormously 
stimulating. For it is the architectonic dimen- 
sion of the third Critique which is the weakest 
element of that work, and _ Derrida’s 
deconstructive strategy is extraordinarily adept 
at bringing its tensions into view. 

The other major essay in The Truth in Paint- 
ing fixes on a controversy between the art- 
historian Meyer Schapiro and Heidegger over a 
painting by Van Gogh of a pair of shoes. 
Heidegger’s interpretation hinges on seeing in 
the work the disclosure of Truth concerning 
the equipmentality of shoes. To illustrate this 
he offers a poetic description of how the shoes 
evoke the world of the peasant wearer—trudg- 
ing through fields, the passage of the seasons, 
etc. Against this, Schapiro points out that 
Heidegger's interpretation is wrong in so far as 
the shoes in the painting are those of a city- 
dweller, namely Van Gogh himself. Now Der-~ 
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„⁄ rida seizes not just on the arguments here but 


(S 
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the whole history and institutional setting of 
this professional dispute. Indeed, he has a great 
deal of fun with the whole situation. This 
imports an element of condescension into his 
approach, and, indeed, throughout Derrida’s 
book there is an element of smugness and con- 
trivance that characterizes one who is ‘too- 
clever-by-half’. This being said, when Derrida 
does address the arguments involved in the 
controversy, he offers a magnificent defence of 
Heidegger. In fact, I know of no other exposi- 
tion of Heidegger’s approach to art, which 
does as much justice to his attempts to 
transcend the simplicities of the form/content 
distinction. 

All in all, then, Derrida’s book is an enor- 
mous challenge. At many points his inflations 
are just so much hot air, but his analyses of 
Kant and Heidegger—if one is patient with the 
approach—eventually yield both unexpected 
and profound insights. Bennington and 
McLeod’s translation, it should be noted, is a 
triumph. 

PAUL CROWTHER 
University of St Andrews 


Film Theory: An Introduction. By ROBERT 
LAPSLEY and MICHAEL WESTLAKE. Manchester 
U.P. 1988. pp. 248. £27.50. 

THE AUTHORS of this worthwhile book take as 

their brief: ‘to elucidate the main conceptual 

precursors of contemporary film theory, to 
show how these were taken up and developed 
in order to solve a series of problems around 
the institution of cinema, and to sketch some of 
the more important arguments and debates 
within film studies during the past two 
decades’ (p. viii). The first part of this 
ambitious programme is extremely welcome; 
however, in the process of being delivered, it 
obscures the second and the third. Because of 
its derivative nature, most ‘contemporary’ film 
theory (routinely contrasted with ‘classical’ 
film theory) is incomprehensible without some 
familiarity with Althusserian Marxist analysis, 
structuralism and Lacanian psychoanalysis. 

The book does not beg the question of 

ultimately how edifying these imported strate- 

gies are for understanding film. What all three 


-e>{not equal) components of the Althusserian- 
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Lacanian paradigm share is a pretence to being 
scientific. The explicit goal of post-1968 film 
theory is a unified, scientific theory of film, 
which may be why it has ‘foundered’ (p. 219). 

In Part One this unwieldy paradigm is con- 
sidered under the headings—Politics, Semio- 
tics, and Psychoanalysis. In the late 1960s the 
editorial premiss of Cahiers du Cinema and 
Screen was that films are primarily vehicles for 
the formation and distribution of ideology; 
they contribute to the maintenance of capital- 
ism and the existing social structure. The task 
was to demystify the process whereby this was 
accomplished and to trigger a political reorien- 
tation of film: the cinema was to become an 
instrument of social change. Bedazzled by 
Althusserian Marxism, theoreticians sought a 
displacement of the ideology of mainstream 
cinema. The fact that movies disseminate 
ideologies is a fairly innocuous generalization 
unless you take issue with the prevailing 
ideology. What ideology, then, is to be put in 
its place? In short, we find the advocacy of one 
realism or vision of the world over another. 
The political approach draws a blank on how 
specifically films operate structurally and affec- 
tively. Attention turned to semiotics and 
Lacanian psychoanalysis. 

Once the lacunae of Metz’s grande syntag- 
matique were highlighted, the application of 
and a Saussurian, so-called 
‘diacritical’ theory of meaning was found to 
yield some insights into the constitutive 


structuralism 


features of films but little about their social or 
aesthetic significance. Furthermore, it rested on 
a dubious equation of film and natural 
language. Theoreticians were forced to look, 
for some description of how the ideological 
operation and structure of films worked on an 
audience. A theory of the spectator was needed 
and the French psychoanalyst, Lacan, was con- 
tracted as cavalry. The appropriation of the 
mirror phase, the fort-da game, and the 
Oedipus complex depends on an analogy 
between filmgoer as infant and screen as mir- 
ror/mother/other. Valorizing the positioning 
of the subject (audience member) downplays 
the fact that a film is positioned and created by 
many subjects, and that the determination of 
subjects is in some non-trivial way intrinsic to 
the film itself. Stephen Heath got around this 
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problem by identifying the spectator with both 
the production and what is produced, as con- 
stituting and constituted. The complex and 
ambiguous notions of suture and interpella- 
tion, plus the Freudian motifs of pleasure, 
voyeurism and dreaming, were utilized to des- 
cribe this process. We are hardly left with an 


exhaustive account of the film-goer’s experi- ` 


ence. 

The second part of the book traces the 
impact of these moves on the problems of 
Authorship, Narrative, Realism and The 
avant-garde. The notion of authorship is of 
particular interest to film studies because of the 
infamous auteur theory and the fact that film- 
making is a collaborative art with no single 
author or creative consciousness. When film 
intellectuals hail the death of the author, one 
wonders if they haven’t done away with a 
straw man. Instead of a Romantic conception 
of the film artist, which the authors identify 


with ‘aesthetic orthodoxy’ and the ‘critical 
establishment’ (pp. 105, 107), perhaps we have 


here the beginnings of a Romantic vision of the 
film theoretician and critic. 

Lapsley and Westlake argue ‘there was more 
continuity [in post-1968 film theory] than is 
sometimes supposed’ (p. vii), and appear to 
want to construct a seamless narrative when 
they refer to ‘film théorists’ and ‘film theory’ 
without sometimcs naming in crucial spots. 
-Yet in the diffuse second part and especially in 
the afterword, there is a great deal of invoca- 
tory name-dropping. One finds a lack of speci- 
ficity in discussions of the writings on film, and 
a tendency to get lost in the minutiae of the 
background material which is nominally being 
applied. This seems to me, despite the brief, to 
have things the wrong way around. The book 
is well annotated but the Select Bibliography is 
too selective for an introduction. 

With film studies slowly defining and gain- 
ing a'place in academe, perhaps the invigorat- 
ing infusion of the Althusserian-Lacanian 
paradigm will one day be considered in the 
context of film theory’s juvenilia. One thing is 
certain: cinema is a hybrid and cannot be re- 
duced to one of its elements, whether it be the 
formation of ideology or the subject position- 
ing of the audience member—any more so than 
to photographic representation, montage or 
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the auteur. This introduction indicates more 
about the theoretical precursors than about 
films; unfortunately, this is not to deny that it 
deals with some of the best discussions of film 
over the last twenty years. 

JOHN P. McCARTHY 
University of Cambridge 


Literary Knowledge: Humanistic Inquiry and the 
Philosophy of Science. By PAISLEY LIVINGSTON. 
Cornell U.P. 1988. pp. 276. $10.94; cloth- 
bound $32.94. 

THE ARTS thrive on risk. It is not surprising, 

therefore, that literary studies have often 

dramatized their condition in extreme terms, 
never slow to make a crisis out of the drama of 
the changes in their development. Indeed the 
word ‘crisis’ crops up in several book titles and 
journal articles. Periodically, too, the turmoil 
in literary circles makes the headlines, .notably 
in recent times in the Cambridge English 
debate at the start of the decade known as the 
McCabe affair. These-are all symptoms ofa 
deep disquiet and uncertainty about what con- 
stitutes the subject ‘English’ which permeates 
the educational system in both school and 
university. Nowhere has this been more 
apparent than in the destabilizing debates in 
literary theory and criticism of the seventies 
and eighties. While Paisley Livingston’s book 
does not set out to engage in such debates it is 
against this background that it demands to be 
read. It is refreshingly free of a partisan posi- 
tion, detached in its effort at generality, and 
bold:in its attempt to learn more about literary 
knowledge and the principles which govern the 

discipline by situating both in the context of a 

world influenced primarily by a mode of think- 

ing derived from the natural sciences. 

The motive behind the book is made explicit 
towards the end: it is concerned with the 
validity of literary research and the status of 
literary knowledge. In the course of question- 
ing the meaning of such terms as ‘understand- 
ing’, ‘interpretation’ 
Livingston says: ‘Can we really speak of an 
alternative form of knowledge, one that can be 


and ‘appreciation’, 


set in opposition to explanation, when the 
results of these understandings are a discon- 
tinuous and noncumulative jumble—the very 
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jumble that has led to the emergence of thew» 
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central debate and to incessant talk of the crisis 
of the discipline?’ (pp. 239-40). 

The readership, too, is delimited by the 
nature of the book. At one point anyone inter- 
ested in the art of literature is advised to avoid 
testing literary knowledge against that of other 
discourses (and, by implication the book has 
little to offer such a reader); but ‘the critic who 
wishes to make claims about literature as a 
form of knowledge cannot afford to avoid this 
challenge’ (p. 259). A more inclusive address to 
the reader comes at an earlier point where 
Livingston urges with some passion the necess- 
ity for the reader to maintain his own intellec- 


” tual integrity and poise amidst the turmoil of 


literary studies, refusing to be blown off 
balance by prevailing critical fashions (p. '203). 
In doing so, of course, he is wishing for his 
own ‘ideal readers’, ones not too different from 
himself. 

Yet, even for such sympathetic readers the 
initial omens are not good. The book begins 
with sixteen lines of academic ‘hype’, contain- 
ing nine rhetorical questions whose mounting 
excitement is consummated by the sublimely 
pretentious: ‘Where is literature to be placed in 
the great chiaroscuro of the West?’ With these 
early effusions out of the way the tone mellows 
and the shape of the book begins to emerge. It 
is in four parts. The first discusses the role of 
theory in the literary disciplines. It argues that 
theory should have an epistemological role and 
that it should do more to further a better 
understanding of the relations between literary 
research and the scientific model of knowledge. 
It distinguishes sharply between critical theory 
and the ‘invisible theory’ of those who claim to 
have none: it questions effectively why 
literature needs a formal theory and charac- 
terizes vividly those such as Eliot who have 
elevated the concept of tradition as ‘having 
relations between disembodied minds inside an 
ideal library’ (pp. 16-17). The main thrust of 
this part is to outline two views of science as a 
model of knowledge—the myth of the single, 
overarching science and what he terms ‘frame- 
work relativism’. The latter holds that theory is 
only valid with reference to the framework 
which encloses it and, not surprisingly, he sees 
this as ‘a major tendency within literary 


swtheoretical circles’ (pp. 28-9). 
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Part two develops this notion but, in what 
for this reader proved the least effective portion 
of the book, fails to make the expected literary 
connections. The relativity of actual frame- 
works—what the scientist brings to his 
enquiry—is apparent enough, but there is little 
attempt to show how this notion has informed 
reading theory and literary theory in recent 
times. 

Part three’s concern is with the idea that the 
modes of enquiry and explanation character- 
istic of the natural sciences are deemed inap- 
propriate for the humanities. This leads to an 
excellent discussion of such central issues as the 
‘experimental method’ in the natural sciences 
and the role of reading and interpretation in the 
human sciences. 

Part four argues strongly that literary 
research is both ill-founded and guilty of what 
he calls ‘megaphone criticism’ in which critics 
address each other, often stridently, in their 
journal articles about some issues of personal 
import without reference to any larger ques- 
tions of the validity of or necessity for such 
exercises. The point is elaborated delightfully 
with sixteen ‘argument sketches’ of articles in 
current literary journals. They’ are both 
entertaining and provocative—skeletons in the 
literary cupboard that should be taken out and 
pinned above every critic’s desk! 

In all, this is an interesting and well- 
informed book which makes my main criti- 
cism the more pertinent. Given that literary 
theory is a fundamental concern, it is a pity that 
the high level of abstraction with which the 
argument is conducted means that little of the 
debate and few of the protagonists in the books 
on contemporary literary theory are actually 
discussed. Derrida warrants a few pages, Bar- 
thes and Culler gain footnotes but the rest 
(even Livingston’s countryman Frye) go 
unmentioned. ‘Meta-level reflection’ on the 
nature and status of enquiries into literature 
need not preclude the discussion of 
particularities. 

MICHAEL BENTON 
University of Southampton 
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Tragische Handlungsstrukturen: Eine Theorie der 
Tragödie. By ROLF BREUER. Wilhelm Fink, 
Munich. 1988. pp. 180. DM 44. 

COMMUNICATIVE THEORY, the 

dimension of semiotics, has proved a fruitful 


pragmatic 


source for much recent German and American 
analysis of the ethical implications of actions. 
Breuer here draws on discussions of ‘disrupted’ 
communication (ultimately inspired by Gre- 
gory Bateson’s analysis of schizophrenia) for 
the purposes of developing a typology of tragic 
actions. 

‘Action’ (Handlung) needs to be understood 
here in the sense of Aristotle’s ‘praxis’, rather 
than ‘mythos’ or ‘plot’. Breuer is attempting to 
analyse sequences of individual acts in terms of 
means and ends, of motives and resulting 
effects, with a view to differentiating types of 
conflict which may lead to tragic consequences. 
It is an approach which enables him to argue 
plausibly that genuinely ‘tragic’ situations are 
not limited to works of literature. On the other 
hand, he is bound to acknowledge that ‘Hand- 
lungsstruktur’ is in itself a neutral category, 
and that the types of conflict he is discussing 
may be manifested in either a tragic or a comic 
context. His response to this difficulty leads 
him, inescapably perhaps, back to Aristotle (or 
to a rudimentary reconstruction of Aristotle’s 
arguments): the context which determines the 
tragic or comic aspect of an act is established 
through characterization and registers of 
language; the experience of tragedy is charac- 
terized by an ‘atmosphere’ or the ‘magnitude’ 
of emotional impact. 

Breuer stresses that the individual work of 
literature rarely conforms in any simple sense 
to any one of the structural types he discusses, 
but the second half of his book is arranged in 
such a way as to suggest that his interest is 
limited to texts which exemplify particular 
types in a more or less pure fashion. He 
presents Marlowe’s and 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth as cases of ‘escalation’, 


Tamburlaine 


in which each action brings about an intensifi- 
cation of potential conflict. He presents Waiting 
for Godot as a (singular) case where the problem 
posed (the significance of the waiting) appears 
to be generated by the very attempt to find a 
solution (‘we must be waiting for something’): 
Breuer draws particular attention to the 
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philosophical significance of Lucky’s speech as 
a concatenation of premisses without any con- 
clusions. He analyses structures of self-fulfil- 
ling prophecy in Sophocles’ Oedipus tyrannus 
and Shakespeare’s Othello; of conflicting norms 
in the Oresteia (a chapter which includes a 
résumé of Hegel’s views on tragedy); and of 
contradictory means and ends in Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy and Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. There is 
some persuasive psychological argument in 
Breuer’s discussion of Othello, but these last 
three chapters also highlight the inherent 
weaknesses in his predominantly typological 
approach. The presentation of Oedipus tyrannus 
appears particularly strained: can the prophecy 
here really be seen as self-fulfilling? And while 
he is bound to acknowledge the importance of 
a distinctive cultural context for Attic tragedy 
on the one hand and Jacobean revenge tragedy 
on the other, Breuer does not allow himself the 
scope to develop a historical dimension to his 
analysis of ‘structures of action’. Even his dis- 
cussion of ‘Wirkungsiasthetik’ (the aesthetics of 
audience impact) remains brief and trivial, 
although the ‘communicative’ impulse of his 
inquiry might have seemed to propel him 
towards a serious confrontation with precisely 
this question. 

This is a slim and unpretentious book, one 
which pauses to explain even elementary points 
of theory as it proceeds. One might imagine it 
being read with some profit by German-speak- 
ing students, but in an Anglo-Saxon context it 
is not the sort of publication that would sup- 
plant the writings of Geoffrey Brereton or 
Walter Kaufmann on the subject of tragedy. 
Some of its insights certainly prompt reflec- 
tion, but on the whole it lacks that element of 
close textual engagement which might have 
enabled’ those insights to enliven our under- 
standing of the works surveyed. 

D. R. MIDGLEY 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


Postmodernism and Continental Philosophy. 
Edited by HUGH J. SILVERMAN and DONN 
WELTON. State University of New York 
Press. 1988. pp. 259. $44.50; paperbound 
$19.95. 

THE PURPOSE of this volume is, in the words of 


one of the editors—Professor Silverman, to~ 
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‘offer a viable account of where postmodern- 
ism links up with continental philosophy’. 
Such an account is felt to be necessary since 
‘something important in the development of 
cultural criticism has taken place such that 
postmodernism enters into the context of con- 
tinental philosophy’. Professor Silverman’s 
introduction goes on to identify this ‘some- 
thing important’ as a series of ‘landmark con- 
the 
International Association for Philosophy and 
Literature (IA PL) conference at the University 
of Kansas in May 1987 which ‘brought the 


ferences in America’ culminating in 


traditions of continental philosophy into full 
debate with themes in postmodernism per se’. 
The volume under review originated in two 
conferences held by the Society 
Phenomenology and Existential Philosophy 
(SPEP) in 1984 and 1985. Thus, the eighteen 
essays collected here do not merely examine 


for 


the relation between postmodernism and con- 
tinental philosophy but are themselves pro- 
ductive of the growing rapprochement between 
the two discourses. Postmodernism and Continen- 


‘tal Philosophy enjoys the good fortune of being 


part of that which it seeks to give an account. 

This is hardly surprising since both terms are 
the coinage of American academe. Originally 
descriptive of an architectural style, the term 
‘postmodernism’ had been extended, by the 
mid 1970s, to the arts in general and denoted 
the emergence of a culture of eclecticism from 
the exhaustion of classical modernism. It was 
only in the late 1970s that ‘postmodernism’ was 
imported into Europe via such figures as 
Kristeva, Lyotard and Habermas. 

‘Continental philosophy’ has arrived on the 
scene by a different path. Like ‘French kissing’, 
‘continental philosophy’ is a North American 
label for what is perceived to be an exotic and 
(therefore?) exciting practice. It is the collective 
name for some European thinkers as they 
appear from a transatlantic perspective. This 
perspective is not without its ironies. The 
figure of Heidegger is essential to any construc- 
tion of continental philosophy, and yet he was 
himself never conscious that his work was part 
of ‘the textual context out of which continental 
philosophy is moulded’. In a farce of co-option 
yet to be penned, Heidegger must be cast as le 


@>-philosophe continental malgre lui. 
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Strangely, it is not Heidegger’s European- 
ness that, in the first instance, condemns him to 
this fate. Professor Silverman is quick to dispel 
any misapprehensions on that score. ‘Contrary 
to what one might suspect, continental philo- 
sophy does not refer to whatever thinking 
takes place or has taken place in Europe. 
Indeed, many currents of thought originating 
from and practiced in Europe would not be 
considered to be within the frame of continen- 
tal philosophy’. 

If not all European philosophy is, properly 
speaking, continental, is it correct to assume 
that all continental philosophy is of European 
provenance? Certainly not, says Professor 
Silverman. Drawing our attention to earlier 
volumes in this series (Selected Studies in 
Phenomenology and Existential Philosophy), 
he proudly boasts of the ‘breadth of concerns 
. . . exhibited by those working in continental 
philosophy—particularly in North America’. 
In this respect, this volume is at one with its 
series—only two of the eighteen contributors 
(David Farrell Krell and Julia Kristeva) are not 
members of North American academic 
institutions. 

This resituation of a tradition of thought is 
not without its dangers. History is what gets 
lost in the translation of Nietzsche, Freud, Der- 
rida et al. into a ‘textual context’ which is then 
‘moulded’ for consumption. Such historical 
amnesia assures that the revelations of the 
political past of a Martin Heidegger or a Paul 
de Man assume the proportions of a scandal 
(here meant in its earliest, religious sense). And 
there is something woefully significant in the 
fact that, during his misrepresentation of the 
political background of modernism, Professor 
Silverman should be the victim of a slippage of 
the signifier that forces him twice to misspell 
‘fascism’. 

Most of the papers collected here are undis- 
tinguished and indistinguishable. There is, 
with a few exceptions, a tedious homogeneity 
of style. At its best the style is witty and 
allusive. David Farrell Krell, for instance, in his 
‘Engorged Philosophy II’ writes of Merleau- 
Ponty and the voice with the sureness of a skil- 
led practitioner. The more common infelicities 
of the style, however, are only too apparent in 
John O’Neill’s merciless parody “Deconstruct- 
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ing, Fort/Derrida’ which reads as if Stephen 
Leacock had wandered into an SPEP 
conference. 

The general standard of writing can be 
gleaned from Wilhelm S. Wurzer’s ‘Post- 
modernism’s Short Letter, Philosophy’s Long 
Farewell . . .’. In order to dismantle traditional 
concepts of subjectivity and thereby transcend 
the subject-object polarity that has been the 
bane of modern philosophy, Wurzer introdu- 
ces the concept of ‘filming’ which characterizes 
‘the diffuse movements of the self within the 
artistic postmodern destiny of imagination’. 
‘Filming’ å la Wurzer is not confined to Holly- 
wood. ‘Filming, in our strategic naming, does 
not primarily belong to the technical-func- 
tional structures of cinematography, nor to the 
more conspicuous ontic practices of producing, 
acting, and directing’. In its characterization of 
the post-modern self—‘filming shows a signi- 
fier that has lost its signified and has thereby 
been transformed into an image’. 

Wurzer’s paper is stylistically vacuous and 
politically negligent. Its bogus avant-gardism 
barely disguises a more chilling political 
reality. For Ronald Reagan is, surely, the epi- 
tome of filmic man: an ex-Hollywood actor 
who has scripted himself a starring role in 
America: The Movie, whose grasp of foreign 
policy issues is dependent upon video-screen- 
ings and film briefings, and whose success with 
the electorate is a function of TV presentation. 

A post-modernism of resistance has of late 
been emerging but it is not to be found in 
Wurzer’s celebratory prose, nor, unfortu- 
nately, in the remainder of this book. 

JEFFREY RODMAN 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


The Quarrel Between Philosophy and Poetry: 
Studies in Ancient Thought. By STANLEY 
ROSEN. Routledge. 1988. pp. 223. £25. 

INITIAL INTEREST in this collection of essays by a 

distinguished Platonist might fade somewhat at 

the discovery that most of the pieces have been 
published before in some form, and that the 
volume does not contain two new provocative- 
sounding essays advertised in the publisher’s 
advance publicity. In particular, the omission 
of Rosen’s promised essay on the current state 
of scholarship in ancient philosophy will disap- 


point many who relish his penetrating judge- 
ment and his acerbic, apophthegmatic style. 
Perhaps Rosen withdrew the piece because he 
felt that current trends in scholarship are so 
fluid that any assessment of them or com- 
parison with his own approach would too 
quickly need revision. The book does contain 
other new material of great interest, however, 
including the essay from which the book takes 
its title and on which the present review will 
concentrate; this usefully complements the 
1965 essay ‘The Role of Eros in Plato’s 
Republic’, reprinted here. Eight of the ten 
essays concern Plato or the relation of other 
philosophers (Heidegger and Nietzsche) to 
Plato; two concern Aristotle. 

As a pupil—though by no means an uncriti- 
cal disciple—of Leo Strauss, Rosen has for 
several decades been ploughing his own dis- 
tinctive scholarly furrow, remote from what he 
regards as the dusty fields cultivated by the 
‘analytical philosophers’ who have until 
recently dominated Anglo-American Platonic 
scholarship. A younger generation of Platon- 
ists seems now to be developing a due appreci- 
ation of Rosen’s work. Rosen insists that an 
adequate interpretation of Plato’s thought must 
take account of the dramatic form in which it is 
presented. Plato’s works are not philosophical 
treatises or lectures but complex dialogues, in 
which Plato himself nowhere appears as a par- 
ticipant. The pervasive feature of his thought is 
therefore irony. We should not assume that 
Plato endorses the opinions and arguments he 
puts in the mouth of Socrates or Diotima or 
any other character in the dialogues. We should 
not detach particular themes and arguments 
from their dramatic context and dissect them in 
isolation. Rosen says: ‘Those who extract what 
they take to be Plato’s theoretical views or 
“arguments” from their dialogical and poetic 
presentation are studying images of their own 
theoretical presuppositions, but not Plato. I 
mean by this, not that arguments have no place 
in Plato, or in philosophy, but rather that one 
must be a poet as well as a philosopher in order 
to determine what are the Platonic arguments’ 
(11). 

Platonic irony is surely manifest in Book 10 
of the Republic, where Socrates debates what he 


calls ‘the ancient quarrel between philosophy- 
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and poetry’. Socrates appears in this quarrel to 
take the side of philosophy; philosophy being 
conceived as the precise knowledge of pure 
forms yielded by dialectic, an austere science 
akin to mathematics, that eschews the use of 
images and states the plain, unadorned and 
undistorted truth. Yet Socrates’ preference for 
philosophy thus conceived is not unam- 
biguous, even in Book 10 of the Republic. As 
Rosen points out, ‘Socrates begins with the 
quarrel but ends with the myth of Er’ (26). 
What are we to make.of this? And what is 
Plato’s own position? Plato is himself a poet, 
the author of the very dialogue in which 
Socrates criticizes poetry. Moreover, Plato’s 
representation of philosophy itself, both here 
and in other dialogues, is several stages 
removed from what Socrates supposes to be 
the reality. Rosen says, referring to the dia- 
logues generally: ‘Plato gives us a poetic 
portrait of philosophy, not a theoretical one. 
He gives us rhetorical . . . testimonials to the 
life of pure theory, as for example the art of 
dialectic. But these testimonials are not sup- 
plemented by straightforward and extensive 
theoretical examples. It is not by chance that 
there is no agreement among students of Plato 
as to the nature of dialectic or of the so-called 
“theory of ideas”? (11). If a science of dialectic, 
and hence a knowledge of forms, is possible, 
why does Plato conceal this science from his 
audience? Is pure dialectic simply another 
Platonic myth? ‘Can it be that there is no 
quarrel at all between philosophy and poetry, 
but that the two are inseparable?’ (Preface, x): 
Rosen’s discussion of these and associated 
questions is imaginative, often illuminating, 
always stimulating, not least because it is sup- 
ported by detailed textual references. Its com- 
plexity When 
formulates his often daring conclusions, he 


resists summary. Rosen 
does so tentatively, yet with such clarity and- 
frankness that the reader is left in no doubt as to 
the meaning and the grounds of what is 
asserted. Thus: ‘The pedagogical function of 
the Republic is that of a pharmakon or noble lie, 
which is designed to inoculate us against the 
vitiating consequences of the recognition that 
justice is impossible ... [The Republic] is a 
kind of satire, whose exaggerations are meant 


“=>. to teach the opposite of what they explicitly say 
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. . . The just city is not founded for the sake of 
philosophy, but the philosopher’s convenience 
is restricted for the sake of philosophy’ (26, 
108). Some of the evidence offered in support 
of these Straussian hypotheses (but by no 
means all) is controvertible. For example, 
Rosen says in a footnote (207): ‘For the 
injustice done to philosophers in the just city, 
see 519d8”. But the charge of injustice laid there 
by Glaucon is at once explicitly rejected by 
Socrates (520a 6-7). Socrates reminds Glaucon 
that justice is concerned with the happiness of 
the whole city, not with giving the members of 
a particular group freedom to do as they please. 
The law will make the citizens impart to one 
another the distinctive benefit which each of 
them is able to contribute to the whole. 
Socrates adds that though the philosophers 
cannot be granted unlimited leisure for pursuit 
of their interests, they will be allowed to spend 
most of the time philosophizing (520d8, 
repeated at $40b2). In the same way, justice 
requires that farmers and cobblers should give 
up an appropriately small portion of their time 
to producing goods for the use of the rulers and 
auxiliaries (416e1-3). The point seems to be 
that only in the just city is the philosopher 
assured of the leisure necessary for the practice 
of his vocation. Like every other citizen, he 
must give something by way of exchange; but 
he suffers no injustice, as Glaucon eventually 
concedes (520e1). 

Rosen’s defence of his more audacious 
suggestions may not be persuasive at every 
point, but it is exciting to work through a book 
that offers a spark of light and a challenge to the 
reader on almost every page. These trenchant 
essays deserve and repay careful study. 

BENJAMIN GIBBS 
University of Sussex 


Towards a Critique of Cultural Reason. By R. 
SUNDARA RAJAN. Oxford U.P., Delhi. 1987. 
pp. 147. £6.95. 

Ir 1s part of the merit of this excellent, 

modestly written book, that as well as being of 


. interest in unexpected ways both to aesthe- 


ticians and anthropologists, it also provides an 
illuminating introduction to the kind of work 
currently being done by philosophers from the 
Sub-continent, who have had pressing reasons 
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to be more vitally aware than many of their 
western counterparts of cultural differences and 
the formation of cultural identity. Fur- 
thermore, it is rare to see a book so explicitly 
Kantian in its aesthetics able to make such 
strong connections in the field of social philo- 
sophy, and it may well contribute to a reassess- 
ment of the view that Kant’s work needed to be 
corrected by the more explicitly political work 
of Schiller. Professor Sundara Rajan himself is 
very much concerned with the political 
domain. The present work is the second in a 
triad, which began with Innovative Competence 
and Social Change, and is to be completed by 
The Primacy of the Political. 

As the title of the present work suggests, the 
book is a Kantian enterprise, and we find an 
Analytic and a Dialectic, or at least a discussion 
of what these ought to look like, as well as a 
discussion of antinomies. But there is clearly a 
deeper commitment to Kant than an attach- 
ment to his architectonic. Sundara Rajan’s 
enquiry is properly transcendental, concerning 
itself with the grounds for the possibility of 
culture, or, since he draws on the writings of 
Paul Ricoeur on hermeneutic theory, and uses 
his terminology of signification and symboliza- 
tion, it is an enquiry into the grounds for the 
possibility of the fact that human beings are 
capable of both these forms of meaning, which 
is ‘shown to be essential for the possibility of 
culture’ (p. x). But again, the Kantian commit- 
ment goes deeper than that and the connection 
with Ricoeur is managed through a highly 
original account and application of Kant’s 
notion of the aesthetic idea. The Kant-Ricoeur 
doctrine that he develops is intended to show 
how meanings may transcend contextuality 
and function as ‘exemplars’ having a symbolic 
rather than merely significational context. The 
symbolic is ‘the domain of . . . universal mean- 
ings’ or, at least, symbols represent archetypal 
meanings within a culture. The same terms, 
e.g., father, mother, child, may operate at the 
level of signification or that of symbol. Such 
symbols transcend the situational meaning and 
become ‘symbols of transcendence’: ‘In so far 
as such symbols operate in discourse, i.e., in so 
far as culture is active in the experiences of 
individuals, the finite individual is able to 
transcend the contextuality and existential 


boundedness of his life . . . Such symbols of 
transcendence are not mere concepts; they have 


the form of . . . “exemplars” . . . in a single, 


concrete symbol there is presented a whole - 


wealth of insights; the exemplary symbol is 
fecund and appears inexhaustible by interpreta- 
Such symbols of 
transcendence are the units of cultural tradi- 


tion. exemplars or 
tions and culture is the structural complex of 
exemplars .. . It is in this sense that we can 
understand the wholeness and. organic unity of 
exemplary cultural forms’ (pp. 22-3). The 
echoes of Kant’s wonderful discussion of aes- 
thetic ideas are Joud and clear, the discussion, 
that is to say, of images which induce much 
thought, which language can never quite get 
on level terms with or render completely 
intelligible. 

In pressing on with the Kantian parallels 
Sundara Rajan makes a distinction, based, 
somewhat obscurely on his own admission, 
and perhaps even somewhat dubiously, on that 
between the beautiful and the sublime, 
between the delight in a particular exemplar, 
and the reverence towards a whole cultural 
form, the totality of totalities: ‘In the presence 
of this complex whole of inexhaustible sym- 
bols, to the extent that an individual has a liv- 
ing contact with it, there is formed in that 
individual a certain reverence for it .: . the 
living presence of culture necessarily gives rise 
to a feeling of hermeneutic reverence. Indeed, 
it is only by way of such a reverence that the 
culture itself becomes accessible’ (p. 23). 
Clearly this notion of reverence is going to 
cause some kind of trouble. We need to be 
quite sure what the proper form of such 
reverence is to be at points of change in the 
cultural tradition, which could be obstructed 
by an excessive reverence for the traditional 
culture. And questions will also arise about the 
proper attitude of those whom the culture pro- 
vides with a negative self-image (to mention 
nothing worse). After all, to recall the sym- 
bolic force of the term ‘child’, not everyone 
will be happy with ‘harijan’ as a self-ascription: 
it might well do the opposite of enabling 
someone ‘to transcend the contextuality and 
existential boundedness of his life’. Although 
Sundara Rajan’s book is necessarily program- 


aay 


matic, and none the worse for that, it would be -1 
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interesting to see how he would handle in detail 
the conflicts between such contrasting exemp- 
lars as Gandhi and Tagore, not to mention the 
more radically different Gandhi and Ambed- 
kar. The insistence on a reverence for a culture 
is perhaps overprotective, but one sees the 
point of it through the contrast that Sundara 
Rajan offers: ‘the wholeness of a culture, the 
living unity of-a tradition, is not accessible to a 
summative historical or other kinds of syn- 
thetic acts of cognition but is given by way of 
the self-consciousness of its primal articulators 

. . a tradition reaches its perfection of expres- 
sion in the articulations of its men of thought, 
action and feeling. It is in the self-consciousness 
of these individuals that the concrete organic 
unity of a cultural tradition is made accessible 
to us’ (pp. 23-4). 

In the section dealing with the Dialectic of 
Cultural Reason Professor Sundara Rajan 
offers a brilliant and fascinating, short discus- 
sion of the familiar cruces of social philosophy 
and cultural theory, offering resolutions of a 
whole set of antinomies generated by different 
approaches to the philosophy of social science. 
It is pleasant to see this being done by an aes- 
thetician. He discusses five ‘antithetical orien- 
tations’ in  culture-theoretical discussions, 
including such oppositions as that between the 
autonomy of culture and situational determina- 
tion, the participant and the objective, the 
relativist and the universalist. 

Sundara Rajan’s range is wide. He discusses 
Marx, Sartre, Freud and Kant with familiarity 
and insight. 

MICHAEL McGHEE 
University of Liverpool 


Erewhons of the Eye: Samuel Butler as painter, 
photographer and art critic. By ELINOR SHAFFER. 
Reaktion Books, London. 1988. pp. 334. 
£21.50. 

Tuts 1s a remarkably interesting book. It 

manages to throw a good deal of light upon the 

important contribution which Samuel Butler 
made to the deconstruction of the Victorian 
sensibility through his work as a painter, art 
critic, author of The Authoress of the Odyssey 
and photographer. Although he is generally 
known as the writer of Erewhon and The Way of 


==> All Flesh, he regarded himself as primarily a 


painter, and Shaffer argues that his paintings 
incorporate an irony which serves as a critique 
of contemporary cultural forms. Her thesis 
would be more persuasive if one felt that Butler 
had available to him a set of techniques which 
would allow him to accomplish such a 
sophisticated task, but from the evidence of his 
paintings it seems unlikely. Where the argu- 
ment becomes stronger is in the comparison of 
the painting Family Prayers with The Way of All 
Flesh, and it is a shame that Shaffer does not 
spend more time relating the paintings, not to 
mention his art criticism and photography, to 
his better known writings. But perhaps this is 
the subject-matter for another book. 

Butler championed a distinctly unfashion- 
able group of Italian painters, offering a new 
view on the Renaissance with his discussions of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari and the art form of the sacro 
monte. The latter consists of a series of chapels 
positioned along a hilly route up a mountain 
and incorporating scenes illustrating a religious 
account through the means of frescos and large 
painted terracotta figures. These are seen 
through a screen and culminate in a chapel at 
the summit, the whole serving as a concrete 
and static representation of a theatrical process. 
Shaffer points out how shocking such con- 
structions were to the consciousness of Butler’s 
contemporaries, and argues that he was point- 
ing here to the significance of the aesthetic 
attitude of the unsophisticated viewer, with an 
implicit critique of the narrow versions of 
‘realism’ which the Victorian art establishment 
found acceptable. This part of the book is enor- 
mously interesting and suggestive, and 
establishes beyond question the role of Butler 
as cultural gadfly. 

This role was only strengthened by his con- 
tention that the writer of the Odyssey was a 
woman, and that the epic journey in the book 
really relates to a circumnavigation of Sicily. 
Butler’s Authoress is taken by Shaffer to 
represent an attack upon the values of Victorian 
Hellenism. Homer was regarded as a paradig- 
matically masculine author, with his stirring 
accounts of warfare and the trials and tribula- 
tions of great heroes. His works came to 
assume an almost scriptural significance in 
British society, a significance which Butler did 
not choose to attack directly but rather by 
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employing the device of a reading which 
represents the author as a young Italian girl 


with very different aims and f pjectives from - 


those popularly assumed by the principles of 
classical scholarship. When one considers the 
nature of Butler’s critique of contemporary 
cultural values, and especially the subtlety with 
which he framed that critique, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the establishment managed to ‘read 
him out’ as a serious commentator. One 
wonders why Shaffer is so surprised at the cor- 
responding neglect under which so much of his 
artistic and critical work has suffered. But 
perhaps she too is being ironic? 

It is as a photographer that Butler is a com- 
plete revelation. He was always interested in 
technology, and the camera could be used to 
produce an effect which is entirely the result of 
what Shaffer calls the ‘ignorant eye’. The 
realism of his photography is almost entirely 
unmarked -by any romanticism, and yet opens 
up a new vein of irony and ambiguity. The 
photograph asks a whole range of questions for 
which there exists no determinate answer. 
Shaffer argues strongly that his interest in 
photography is a logical consequence of his 
attempted deconstruction of Victorian Hellen- 
ism and the pomposity of the grand Academy 
painting. The ‘naturalness’ of the photograph 
contrasts strikingly with the apparent sophisti- 
cation of the grand style in both art and 
literature, in just the same way as the domestic 
and gently descriptive Authoress contrasts 
with the fine writing of the Victorian tradition 
and its heroes. The sheer variety of Butler’s 
subject-matter in photography serves to 
emphasize this point. His humorous and 
grotesque portraits of animals and people, his 
domestic and street scenes, buildings and land- 
scapes set up a canon of counter-images to 
‘high art’ which acts as an ironic comment 
upon contemporary style. 

This is by no means an easy book, and it 
requires considerable effort on the part of the 
reader to match the intellectual verve and depth 
of Shaffer’s argument. The effort is well worth 
making, though, and results in a feeling of 
exhilaration ‘that there is so much new in a 
cultural - figure whom one had previously 
thought could be narrowly encapsulated within 
strict confines: Mention must be made of the 
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wealth of illustrations (over 180) in this finely 
constructed book, which complements the 
writing so well. Both author and publisher are 


to be congratulated for their impressive | 


product. 
g OLIVER LEAMAN 
Liverpool Polytechnic 


Marcuse: Critical Theory and the Promise of 
Utopia. Edited by ROBERT PIPPIN, ANDREW 
FEENBERG and CHARLES P. WEBEL. Macmillan. 
1988. pp. 274. £33.20; paperbound £16. 10. 

IN 1937 Herbert Marcuse, committing himself 

whole-heartedly to the Marxism of the Frank- 

furt School, wrote that, ‘The interest of philo- 
sophy, concern with man, had found.its new 
form in the interest of critical social theory. 

There is no philosophy alongside and outside 

this theory’. He then went on to add, in less 

positive vein, ‘What, however, if the develop- 
ment outlined by that theory does not occur? 

What if the forces that were to bring about the 

transformation are suppressed and appear to be 

defeated? It is a worry that has haunted 

Western Marxist theorists for much of this cen- 

tury, and- Marcuse’s career can be seen as a 

sustained effort to come to terms with the 

consequences of his theory’s apparent predic- 
tive failure. Marcuse became involved in an 
imaginative recasting of Marxist theory which 
sought out new agents for emancipatory 
change, and ultimately led to his somewhat 
improbable cult status among student youth in 
the sixties. This collection of essays represents 
an attempt at reassessment of Marcuse’s career 

a decade after his death, with his reputation and 

theoretical concerns already in eclipse. It is very 

much concerned with exploring the motiva- 
tions behind Marcuse’s ceaseless reworking of 

Marxist doctrine, and seeks ‘to illuminate the 

project of critical theory by coming to grips 

with the dialectical convergences between 
history and theory, as they were understood by 

Marcuse’. In order to trace the pattern of these 

‘dialectical convergences’, Marcuse’s work is 

examined in terms of its various dimensions: 

aesthetic, psychological, political, 
technological. 
The contributors 

Marcusean themes 

one-dimensionality, 


and 
tackle a range of 
and concerns such as 


negativity, 


aff. 


historicity, —“ 
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existential ontology, and above all liberation, 
and manage to suggest a consistency to 
Marcuse’s thought over his half-century-long 
writing career that has not always been found 
by previous commentators. From the begin- 
ning Marcuse is to be observed trying to widen 
the base of Marxist theory, and as Jürgen 
Habermas notes, the first 
Heideggerian Marxist’, anticipating Sartre in 
this regard. Alfred Schmidt also considers 


‘Marcuse was 


Marcuse’s brave, but ultimately doomed, 
attempt to construct a ‘dialectical pheno- 
menology’. An interview with Marcuse him- 
self reveals his initial attraction to, but later 
rejection of, Heideggerian philosophy—a 
rejection inspired by both methodological and 
political considerations. Yet it is possible to 
argue 


for a phenomenological bias 


Marcuse’s thought throughout his career. The 


to 


positing of non-traditional social categories as 
agents of mankind’s liberation from capital- 
ism’s domination—students, blacks, third- 
world revolutionaries, and feminists réplacing 
what Marcuse took to be a deeply com- 
promised Western working class—looks very 
much like a typical phenomenological bracket- 
ing exercise. Such ingenious substitutions have 
not always endeared Marcuse to mainstream 
Marxism and he"has been variously described 
as pre-Marxist and anti-Marxist by critics. 
Douglas Kellner strongly defends Marcuse’s 
writings as a series of imaginative responses to 
‘the crisis of capitalism’, and presses the case 
for ‘what was probably the most radical 
critique and reconstruction of classical Marx- 


.ism’ ever undertaken. The editors too praise 


Marcuse’s ‘legitimate attempts to update 
Marxist theory and to adapt it to a new histori- 
cal situation’. The legitimacy of the attempt 
might well be admitted, but the emancipatory 
potential of such working-class substitutes as 
the student movement is very open to ques- 
tion. Not for the first time in Marxist history, 
the theory did not always translate into 
cohérent and co-ordinated political practice of 
the required kind. 

Marcuse’s search for new routes to human 
liberation, for what Kellner ‘non- 
integrated forces of social transformation’, 
increasingly led him into the aesthetic domain. 


Eric’ Bronner considers this side of Marcuse at 


calls 
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some length, from his Lukacsian doctoral 
thesis The German Artist Novel through to his 
championship of ‘experimental modernist 
works which consciously attempt to estrange 
themselves from the given order’. Modernism 
is still a contentious topic in Marxist aesthetics, 
and the warning note sounded by Bronner 
would certainly find wide support in such cir- 
cles: ‘it is really time to recognise that formal 
experimentation will not necessarily have a 
more critical and emancipatory content than a 
representational emphasis upon content’. It 
might be said in Marcuse’s defence that it 
depends on the socio-historical situation facing 
the theorist what measures he feels are necess- 
ary to challenge the existing social order. One- 
dimensional in Marcuse’s 
somewhat despairing view, badly in need of 
shock tactics, hence his enthusiastic commit- 
ment to experimentation. Tactically, this is 


America was, 


eminently justifiable, but the élitist conno- 
tations of experimental art are always going to 
sit uneasily within a mass-orientated social 
theory such as Marxism. 

What comes through particularly strongly in 
this collection is a sense of sadness at the eclipse 
of Marcuse’s ideals, even if there seems to be 
general agreement that the project of recasting 
Marxist theory never quite worked: ‘Despite 
his strong support for feminism, class struggle, 
and erotic liberation in general, Marcuse never 
integrates these abstractions into a concrete 
theory of contemporary sublimation’ (Edward 
J. Hyman). The collection eventually becomes 
something of a lament for the sixties, a 
moment of revolutionary potential never quite 
realized and. now seeming a very: long way 
away from present concerns. ‘It is strange,’ 
muses Andrew Feenberg, ‘that such a radical 
theory . . . should be so obviously out of tune 
with the mood of the left today, only a few 
years after Marcuse’s death, and yet this is the 
case’. Given the disappearance of the utopian 
possibilities glimpsed briefly in the sixties and 
the subsequent collapse of the New Left in the 
harsher cultural climate of the eighties, it is 
perhaps not surprising that Marcuse’s star has 
waned. This collection effectively becomes a 
monument to that 1937 question: ‘What, 
however, if the development outlined by that 


. theory does not occur?’ In the wake of the 
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failure of Marcuse’s ingenious attempts to 
regenerate that development, there is still no 
obvious answer to that question. 

STUART SIM 
The Open University 


Pictorialist Poetics: Poetry and the Visual Arts in 
Nineteenth-Century France. By DAVID SCOTT. 
Cambridge U.P. 1988. pp. 207. £27.50. 

PICTORIALIST POETICS is to be rated a model of its 

kind. In his exploration of a precisely circum- 

scribed theme David Scott has produced a 

definitive the study of 

nineteenth-century French poetry and pros- 
ody. Not only is the writing elegant and lucid 


contribution to 


(clearer than many a French contribution to the 
field) but the book is beautifully produced and 
comprehensively illustrated. The author wears 
his lightly and quotes so 
judiciously that non-specialists (albeit with a 
thorough knowledge of French) will find that a 
reading of the present volume can enhance and 
deepen their appreciation of Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé. It led this reviewer to discover 
hitherto unsuspected merits to Bertrand’s 
generally turgid style. For readers of this 
journal, however, it is important to spell out 
what this book is not. It is not primarily a 
contribution to philosophical or comparative 
aesthetics and, as the sub-title makes clear, it 


erudition so 


does not aim at a comprehensive exploration of 
the influences of the arts in general on 
nineteenth-century French poetry. Thus 
Etienne Souriau’s pioneering work on La Cor- 
respondance des Arts, which in many respects 
provides the philosophical framework for such 
studies as Scott’s, gets brushed aside in favour 
of semiotic and structuralist approaches whose 
claim to greater rigour and fruitfulness is 
simply endorsed. Thus the influence of music 
on Symbolist poetry and the anti-conceptual- 
ism manifested in nineteenth-century attempts 
to musicalize poetry is left untouched. This is 
as it should be since the interrelation between 
music and poetry in nineteenth-century France 
have in the past received ample attention. 

The theoretical background to Scott’s study 
is provided by Lessing’s Laokoon in which it is 
argued that ‘sister arts’ though they may be, 
painting and poetry have essentially different 
functions and capabilities. While the plastic 
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arts, which represent moments of actions 
frozen in time, are essentially spatial, poetry, 
which can trace the succession of actions and 
the flow of emotion, has essentially to do with 
time. Thus Horace’s view that ‘As painting, so 
poetry’ (Ut pictura poesis), which had its roots in 
Aristotle’s Poetics, came to be discredited. In a 
particularly strong chapter Scott shows how 
the rise of Romanticism led to an enlargement 
and redefinition of the aims of both painting 
and poetry. As artists came to ascribe intrinsic 
importance to colour, poets challenged the 
hitherto received conception of the role of 
words and rhyme as transparent servants of 
meaning. Pace Boileau, they asserted poetic 
language should be freed from the constraints 
of purely rational discourse. This theoretical 
shift allowed for a rapprochement between the 
plastic arts and poetry. The keen interest that 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and Laforgue happened to 
take in the plastic arts, as evidenced by their 
critical writings, made such a rapprochement 
even more likely. By arguing that painting and 
poetry had different aims, Lessing had 
paradoxically paved the way for their cross- 
fertilization. Further, the Romantics’ interest in 
the dynamics of artistic creation and aesthetic 
appreciation led them to analyse the shaping 
function of imagination. Metaphors and 
images came to be valued in and for themselves 
rather than for their ability to invest particu- 
larity with universal significance. Such an 
altered conception of poetic language was 
bound to issue into fresh reflection on prosody. 
As Scott puts it: ‘If the aim of poetry, as they 
came to see it, was no longer to give measure 
and point to rational discourse but to discover 
the deeper, often potential of 
language itself, then its modes of operation and 


irrational, 


composition would have to be revised’ (16). 
The rediscovery of pre-Malherbian poetry led 
to a diversification of prosodic techniques 
which in turn brought about the realization of 
the spatial dimension of the text whereby *. . . 
its various features . . . have maximum visual 
as well as aural impact’ (17). 

The middle chapters are devoted to a study 
of nineteenth-century French poets’ theoretical 
writings. While endeavouring to provide an 
aesthetics of prosody, alternative to neo-classi- 
Banville, Sainte-Beuve and 


cal theories, 


~ 


—— 
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Baudelaire were led to explore the iconic 
potentialities of the rhyme, the verse line, and 
strophic structures. 


Innovative syntactical 


devices such as word-inversion and an 
increased use of nouns as opposed to verbs 
were put to the service of such heightened 
awareness. In turn these promoted a new 
model of reading poetry; instead of being 
directed forward in a linear fashion the reader’s 
attention was invited to make connections 
backwards (inversions).as well as forwards, 
vertically :(homophonic patterns over and 
above the rhyme-sounds) as well as horizon- 
tally. Thus the physicality of the poetic text 
was brought into focus; not only did formal 
devices attract attention to themselves instead 
of serving meaning but the page itself assumed 
an hitherto unsuspected importance. 

Scott concludes his study by tracing the pro- 
gressive ‘spatialization’ of the prose poem. The 
designs of Aloysius Bertrand’s Gaspard de la 
Nuit, Rimbaud’s Illuminations and, most 
gloriously of all, Mallarmé’s ‘Jamais un coup 
de dés n’abolira le hasard’ (reproduced in its 
original typography) are  penetratingly 
analysed. Scott demonstrates that a full appre- 
ciation of such poems requires the reading not 
only of the printed words in their physicality 
but also of the space between and around them. 

Pictorialist Poetics should prompt renewed 
historical research into the influence of 
Impressionism on French literature at the turn 
of the century as well as further detailed critical 
studies of individual works. An in-depth treat- 
ment of Apollinaire’s Calligrammes, on the 
model of Virginia La Charité’s recent volume 
on Mallarmé’s Jamais un coup de dés, would be 
welcome. It would be particularly interesting 
to speculate whether the excesses of Apollin- 
aire’s pictorialism in turn not only paved the 
Surrealism but inversely, 
prepared poets and novelists to appreciate 
Bergson’s valorization of lived time (durée) 


over ‘spatialized’ time. As far as David Scott’s 


way for also, 


own study is concerned, however, it will 
remain authoritative for a long time to come. 

SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 
Bolton Institute of Higher Education 
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A Poetics of Postmodernism: History, Theory, Fic- 
tion. By LINDA HUTCHEON. Routledge. 1988. 
pp- 268. £9.95; clothbound £28. 

THE BLURB of this book declares that it ‘is 
neither a defense nor a denunciation of the 
postmodern’. However, in studying post- 
modernism in order to construct a ‘poetics’ of 
it, Linda Hutcheon is very much concerned to 
defend it from attacks from both the left and 
the right. As she sees it, post-modernism is ‘a 
definable cultural phenomenon worthy of an 
articulated poetics’ (p. 38). The problem it 
presents to its critics, she suggests, is that it 
cannot be pinned down as either formalist or 
anti-formalist. Post-modernist art is self- 
reflexive and parodic, like much art in the 
modernist tradition, and it is thus attacked by 
left-wing critics such as Habermas and Fredric 
Jameson for failing to confront historical and 
political issues. Admirers of the modernist 
tradition, however, dislike the fact that post- 
modernism departs from formalism in any 
conventional sense by mixing styles from 
various periods, introducing elements of reality 
in a quite contingent way without incorporat- 
ing them within mythic structures as Joyce and 
Eliot felt they had: to do, and accommodating 
popular forms of art in contrast to the cultural 
élitism of high modernism. Post-modernism is 
also attacked by conservative critics for its 
undermining of traditional form and conven- 
tions of realism. 

Linda Hutcheon argues that an understand- 
ing of the underlying ‘poetics’ of post-modern- 
ism will answer the objections of its various 
critics. For her, post-modernism is ‘a pro- 
blematizing force in our culture today: it raises 
questions about (or renders problematic) the 
common-sensical and the “natural”. But it 
nevers offers anwers that are anything but pro- 
visional and contextually determined (and 
limited)’ (p. xi). It does not reject liberal 
humanist culture but ‘contests it from within 
its own assumptions’ (p. 6). Any separation 
between art and life and the view that the 
purpose of art is to impose order on chaos are 
denied. Though parody is used to undermine 
virtually all traditions, conventions, genres, 
this does not imply a total rejection of them, 
because post-modernism uses these at the same 
time as parodying them: ‘Parody is a perfect 
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postmodern form, for it paradoxically both 
incorporates and challenges what it parodies’ 
(p. 11). 

Post-modernism also contains an implicit 
philosophical critique by contesting the notion 
of the unified and coherent subject and reject- 
ing the principles of rationalism and liberal 
humanism and the artistic forms that have 
depended on them. As Hutcheon puts it: ‘Post- 
modern fiction problematizes . . . the relation 
of both history to reality and reality to 
language’ (p. 15). This is not to deny that the 
past existed but rather to claim ‘that its accessi- 
bility to us now is entirely conditioned by tex- 
tuality’ (p. 16). 

Hutcheon argues that the form of art in 
which post-modernism is exhibited most 
clearly is architecture, where one is likely to 
find ‘the tacking of classical arches onto the 
front of modernist skyscrapers’ (p. 31). She 
deferids such a combination of the modernist 
and the parodic as a kind of Brechtian aliena- 
tion effect which ‘works to distance and, at the 
same time, to involve both artist and audience 
in a participatory hermeneutic activity’ (p. 35). 
The other artistic form she sees as particularly 
sympathetic to post-modernism is modern fic- 
tion, many examples of which she discusses, 
rather briefly for the most part. Such post- 
modernist fiction seeks to ‘problematize narra- 
tive presentation’, even while making use of it, 
and it ‘not only is self-reflexively metafictional 
and parodic, but also makes a claim to some 
kind of (newly problematized) historical 
reference’ (p. 40). 

Hutcheon’s discussion of post-modernism 
clearly shows its links with deconstruction and 
post-structuralism generally in its concern to 
destabilize the relation between the central and 
the marginal, its preference for the hetero- 
geneous over the totalizing, its stress on dif- 


ference, its rejection of timeless values, its - 


awareness of the relation between discourse 
and power, its anti-essentialism and anti- 
foundationalism. She argues that though post- 
modernism avoids explicit political commit- 
ment to radical change its oppositional nature 
makes it a-more powerful vehicle for such 
change'than politically committed art that uses 
orthodox forms: ‘Postmodern texts make overt 


what certain kinds of Marxist criticism (and . 


deconstruction too) claim is hidden and only 
revealed by their kinds of analysis’ (p. 211). 

There is something paradoxical about cre- 
ating a poetics for something like post- 
modernism, for this implies that it can be 
systematized, yet clearly post-modernism is 
posited on a rejection of systems: ‘ “Religion” 
and other systems of belief have been called 
into question as essentializing totalizations 
which create power relations’ (p. 209). Perhaps 
a poetics of post-modernism ought to take 
account of this by adopting some of the tech- 
niques and methods of post-modernist art. 
Linda Hutcheon certainly does not attempt 
this. In fact this book reads like a monument to 
one of the most dispiriting systems yet devised: 
the card-index system. Seven. hundred or so 
items are listed in the bibliography and every 
page is littered with references to them. The 
book reads as if it has been laboriously con- 
structed by a process of relentless accumula- 
tion. Though it is clearly written and 
informative, its extreme repetitiousness and 
lack of an involving argument make it some- 
thing less than a pleasure to read. 

K. M. NEWTON 

University of Dundee 


Post-Impressionists in England. Edited by J.B. 
BULLEN. Routledge. 1988. pp. 519. £50.00; 


The Impact of Modernism 1900-1920: Early 
Modernism and the Arts and Crafts Movement in 
Edwardian England. By S.K. TILLYARD. 
Routledge. 1988. pp. 285 + 16 illustrations. 
£25.00. 

THESE ARE two excellent and useful books. 

They complement each other and, ideally, 

should be read together, first Bullen and then 

Tillyard, for the former in fact is comprised of 

a great deal of the source material used by the 

latter. The discussion in both books hinges on 

the impact of the two great exhibitions of Post- 

Impressionist art held in London in 1910—11 

and 1912 respectively and of the growing 

ascendancy of Modernism in the visual arts 
which those exhibitions stimulated. Tillyard, 
however, traces the influence of Modernism in 

England back to the Arts and Crafts Move- 

ment of the late nineteenth century. 

Bullen is in fact a source book and the sub- 
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title, ‘The Critical Reception’, appended on the 
cover but not on the title page, clearly defines 
the nature of the material included and, by 
implication, the book’s chief purpose which 
will be as a handy reference tool for students. 
The book may be read in order to gain the 
flavour of critical reaction to the onset of 
Modernism in Edwardian England or it may be 
used as a research tool both as a source-of pri- 
mary material and to divine the nature of those 
critical theories prevalent in the arts at the time. 
In this last mentioned approach one observes 
the gradual evolution in meaning of the term 
‘Modernism’ as it has come to be used in 
Britain and, too, the British sense of unease 
when faced.with loosely defined theory instead 
of an empirical observation of natural ele- 
ments. The range of material selected from 
newspapers, journals and other sources 

some 
European and American publications where 
appropriate—is excellent and must be con- 
sidered as being exhaustive save for all but the 


—mainly English but including 


. most minor passages. The inclusion, too, of 


extracts from larger works, such as Julius 
Meier-Graefe’s Modern Art (1908), Leonard 
Woolf’s Beginning Again: Autobiography 1911- 
18 (1964) and Clive Bell’s Art (1914) is useful, 
although less satisfying to the reader than those 
shorter passages which are presented in their 
entirety. While the material centres, as we have 
said, on the Post-Impressionist exhibitions of 
1910-11 and 1912 Bullen takes as his starting 
point the exhibition of recent French painting 
held at the Grafton Galleries in 1905. He then 
proceeds chronologically until the year 1914, 
noting the range of critical reaction to the 
various exhibitions of modern art which he 
documents and also gives an excellent idea of 
ithe changing temper and pace of such criticism 
and of public opinion towards the new art. In 
this last respect the book is especially reward- 


ing for in recording the intransigence of the. 


English towards abstract.art it demonstrates 
what would until recently have been regarded 
as mere insularity, but which is now increas- 
ingly seen as being a characteristic of the 
Englishness of English art. Parallel to all this 
we have a note of the more serious critical 
work of Clive Bell—particularly of his book 


= Art (1914) and the concept of ‘significant form’ 
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on which he hinged much of his philosophy of 
art—of Roger Fry and other critics. The book 
concludes with a valuable chronology of 
exhibitions and other events which took place 
in Great Britain and France during the period in 
question. All this is useful as a sort of ready 
reckoner but, even though it is strictly speak- 
ing outside the scope of the book, it might have 
been useful to have included in this chronology 
a note of contemporary events in Germany and 
Italy, for they also influenced the development 
of Modernism in England and, as Tillyard 
demonstrates, it was largely owing to the 
Bloomsbury preference for French art—and 
hence the selection of works in the two Post- 
Impressionist shows—that the British view of 
the development of Modernism emphasized 
the French rather than the 
contribution. 


German 


It is difficult to fault this book for it gives us, 
in one handy volume, the principal sources for 


` and reviews of all the important exhibitions of 


modern art held in Britain in the decade before 
the outbreak of the First World War. Bullen’s 
introductory comments-on each passage of text 
are always illuminating. However, at fifty 
pounds the book is expensive and must there- 
fore have a more limited market than it war- 
rants. Also, for an art book of this price one is 
entitled to expect some illustrations and in this 
case, as the two Post-Impressionist exhibitions 
are so central to-the text, it would have .been 
useful to illustrate as many-as possible of the 
works which comprised those two exhibitions. 
The bibliography, too, is unduly modest 
although Tillyard’s excellent and copious bibl- 
iography makes up for it. . 
Tillyard is also excellent and fills a significant 
gap in our understanding not only of how the 
Modern Movement took root and spread in 
England but of the social and political nature of 
its development. Hitherto historians of the art 
of this period have, reasonably enough, con- 
centrated on formal developments, on the 
largely artistic influences which acted upon art- 
ists and of the aesthetic thrust of the various 
ideas current at the time. But Tillyard relates all 
this to the social setting in which it took place, 
and in the process of doing so illustrates the 
paucity of the conventional art-historical view 
of how things developed. The emphasis 
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throughout the book is very much on the word 
‘impact’ present in the title and the author lays 
clear the evangelistic nature of early Modern- 
ism, its exclusiveness and the great extent to 
which it was self-opinionated. The degree to 
which Modernism in England was rooted in 
the Arts & Crafts Movement is clearly demon- 
strated as are the subtle ways in which its early 
advocates deliberately made use of the 
language and aspirations of the Arts & Crafts 
people even though, in the long run, they 
largely usurped them for their own purpose. 
Tillyard’s also is a chronological narrative. 
She begins with a discussion of the structure 
and institutions of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, then examines its links with early 
Modernism the First Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition of 1910-11. This 


to arrive at 


point represents a sort of plateau to her narra- 
tive which, spiced by an excellent review of the 
nature of the critical canon surrounding the 
new art and the growing ascendancy of Roger 
Fry as its chief proponent, is maintained until 
the close of her discussion on the Second Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition. Thereafter, virtually 
on the eve of the First World War, we see Fry 
and Bell carefully moulding their criticism so 
as to appeal to an expanding audience. But they 
were intolerably chauvinistic, for soon after the 
1912 exhibition closed she records Bell writing 
that ‘sensitive people’ seemed to agree that all 
great works of art generated aesthetic emotion, 
thus suggesting that all who disagreed with 
him were ‘without taste and of no conse- 
quence’ (p. 215). By that time, too, it was 
evident that the avant-garde as a group were 
distinct from other artists; they had a language, 
theory and vision of the past which seemed to 
pertain only to themselves. 

The rivalries between the different factions 
—chiefly Bloomsburies 
buries—within early Modernism in England 


and non-Blooms- 


are clearly stated in a context of class con- 
sciousness. The supremacy of Fry and Bell and 
their vision of the new movement, however, 
was never really threatened. But the reader is 
left with the feeling that the English artists 
were rather small-minded in their approach 
and that they kept Continental influences very 
much at arm’s length. Sickert is one of the 
exceptions to this observation and he kept 
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somewhat aloof from the constant bickering of 
so many of the others. The great achievement 
of Fry and Bell was to formulate a positive 
aesthetic, to find a way of advocating that 
others should accept it and finally to construct a 
philosophy—Bell’s ‘significant 
underpin it. That they kept to their ideals was 
to their great credit and it is that which sets 
them apart from almost all of their opponents. 


form’—to 


As with Bullen, illustrations, strictly speak- 
ing, are not essential to this book which, as we 
have said, is concerned more with the social, 
political and artistic intrigue surrounding 
certain aesthetic theories than with works of art 
as such; but, if they are to be included, at 
twenty-five pounds one is entitled to have pro- 
per colour illustrations instead of the poor 
quality black and white ones which are 
reproduced on inappropriate paper. Indeed in 
some cases, notably with Matisse’s Le Panneau 
Rouge (plate 10), the illustrations are meaning- 
less without colour. 

BRIAN KENNEDY 
Ulster Museum, Belfast 


The Expanding World of Art 1874-1902. Vol. 1, 
Universal Expositions and State-Sponsored Fine 
Arts Exhibitions. Selected and edited by 
ELIZABETH GILMORE HOLT. Yale U.P. 1988. 
pp. 406 + plates. £35. 

THE SECOND half of the nineteenth century 

witnessed the increasing absorption of culture 

into the general economy of state administra- 
tion. In recent years two academic positions 
have emerged to account for the institutional 
status of the visual arts during this period. The 
first states that throughout industrialized 
Europe in the nineteenth century a veritable 
panoply of cultural sites, from permanent 
institutions or galleries to expositions and 
exhibitions, were mobilized as spaces within 
which representations of class, education, taste, 
respectability and the value of labour, could be 
registered, affirmed and reproduced through 
material practices. In this context, the cultural 
field is deemed to have been completely 
dominated by the hegemonic power of the 
bourgeoisie. Hegemony being defined, in this 
instance, as the totality of social processes 
through which political and ideological con- 


~ 


sensus is built within a specific society by the -~ë 


UY 
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generation of a ‘historic block’ organized 
arourid a particular class. In the second, The 
Cultural Institution is defined as a congested 
point of intersection or articulation in which a 
multiplicity of related, competing or opposing 
discourses form the structural elements of an 
antagonistic matrix of forces which 
relatively autonomous of class interests and 


are 


values. 

Holt’s introductory essays to the various sec- 
tions of this anthology make no reference to 
the conceptual and analytical framework 
within which nineteenth-century 
institutions have been considered and because 


cultural 


she seems to have been extraordinarily resistant 
to making ‘theoretical’ statements, I shall deal 
directly with the primary material which her 
book contains. 

The reviews in this volume cover the period 
between 1874 and 1902, a period during which 
Universal Expositions and Exhibitions proli- 
ferated in response to the diversification of the 
habits and customs of commerce and leisure: 
those quintessential signs of modernity in 
which consumption and culture were sym- 
biotic elements. I want to deal with one aspect 
of this material: the way in which analysis of 
the Exposition/Exhibition phenomenon was 
for some writers inseparable from the recog- 
nition that culture was being restructured by 
commerce in the image of the commodity. It 
would not be incorrect to state that after 1850 
industrial capitalism began to reshape and 
restructure the cultural field: the morphology 
of both Fine Art and the applied arts was sub- 
ject to its technologizing principle. Thus in The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 industrial products 
and mechanical artefacts—the commodities of 
workshops and factories—were accorded the 
kind of veneration and respect which had 
hitherto been a feature of the auratic presen- 
tation of painting and sculpture. Marx, visiting 
this forum, referred to ‘the metaphysical sub- 
tlety’ of the commodity: meaning that its 
fetishistic character, status or identity was 
grounded on the complete bifurcation between 
its phenomenal appearance and the particular 
conditions of its production. Indeed, he post- 
ulated that the fetishistic character of the com- 
modity could ‘materialize’ only once the 

repression of use value had been affirmed and 
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all references to the materiality of the object 
had been erased. 

The commodity is the product of the divi- 
sion of labour and the history of Universal 
Expositions could be written in terms of the 
celebration of this technique of production 
which Prince Albert in 1850 defined as the 
vehicle for the universal dissemination of 
knowledge, peace and co-operation between 
classes, nations and governments: ‘the great 
principle of the division of labour, which may 
be called the moving power of civilization, is 
being extended to all branches of science, 
industry, However, that 
industrialization marginalized the craft basis of 


and art’. given 
the applied arts, introducing mechanical pro- 
cesses and technologies to replace the artisan- 
creator, it is hardly surprising that the most 
perspicacious commentators cited by Holt 
realized that the discursive realm of culture was 
itself in the process of being intensively restruc- 
tured by the logic of industrial capitalism in 
which the commodity form stands as the 
supreme example of the universal quantifica- 
tion of the same. 

Some of-these writers establish interesting 
homologies: as style is conflated with mechani- 
cal and technical innovation, the applied arts 
become a cornucopia of pan-historical quo- 
tation in which aesthetic compartmentalization 
is deracinated and technological sophistication 
supplants taste (Rosenberg); as pastiche con- 
trols the appearance of the industrial com- 
modity by denying the presence of an 
unmediate style, so the academic codification 
of style produces a kitsch art which can be des- 
cribed in only one language: that of the com- 
modity itself (Huysmans and Zola); as the 
medium of the applied arts becomes more and 
more phantasmagoric, so painting either repli- 
cates the pristine surface of porcelain or expres- 
ses the indomitable material density of itself as 
medium (again, Huysmans and Zola in their 
analyses of Cabanel, Manet and Naturalism). 
To be sure, throughout the reviews by Huys- 
mans, Zola and Boito, the academies of official 
art are described as shops and warehouses. It is 
as if in its attempt to maintain its distance from 
mass culture academic painting became the 
commodified other of industrial art. 

The reviews of State sponsored Fine Arts 
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Exhibitions, which were held throughout 
Europe between 1875 and 1900, stress less the 
erosion of painting’s aura or uniqueness by the 
development of photographic reproduction 
and more the commodification of culture by 
the domination of instrumental rationality 
which produced the technological environment 
in which the distance between high and mass 
culture was eradicated through the restructured 
art market, the ubiquity of the mass produced 
commodity and the general conflation of the 
labour processes of both these realms of prac- 
tice. Moreover, the reviews by Ruskin and 
Huysmans of Millais and Bouguereau clearly 
articulate the same point: that their respective 
works can be described only in terms of non- 
art: the language of the commodity is thus 
adduced to register the status of their produc- 
tions. Both writers concentrate on the 
‘perceptual’ aspects of these artists’ works: the 
way in which an organic ‘style’ has been dis- 
placed by a non-cognitive facility, which is a 
direct consequence of a technologizing context 
of production, is the main point of these 
reviews. Ruskin, for instance, no longer refers 
to good and bad art with respect to Millais, but 
the introduction of a method of labour which is 
alien to the very practice of art as a specialist 
activity. In the context of his remarks on Mil- 
lais, mass production, mechanization and the 
universality of the commodity form do not 
‘affect’ painting: they produce the discursive 
framework in which academic practice is com- 
pletely restructured. 

Ruskin claims that expression, skill and 
discipline are absent in the work of the ‘art 
labourer’. He describes Millais’ The Deserted 
Garden, which was displayed at the London 
Fine Art Exhibition of 1875, in the following 
manner: ‘Literally here you have your cotton- 
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mill employed in its own special Art-produce. 
Here you have, what was once the bone and 
sinew of a great painter, ground and carded 
down into black-podded broom-twigs 

Threshed under the mammon flail into threads 
and dust, and shoddy-fodder for fools; making 
manifest yet, with what ragged remnant of 


painter’s life is left in him, the results of - 


mechanical English labour on England 
land.’ 

The mechanics of commodity production 
enter the artistic process qua labour practice: 
this is how Ruskin’s criticism accounts for the 
decline of Millais. For Ruskin, then, art as 
cognitive practice and agency—as critical 
vision—atrophies to the extent that the artist 
submits to the commodified logic of the art 
market which transforms the artist into an 
anonymous provider to an equally anonymous 
and amorphous ‘demand’. 

The chief value of this text is that it enables 
us to understand the way in which some of the 
most acute nineteenth-century critical com- 
mentators connected Universal Expositions 
and Fine Art Exhibitions to the decline of the 
tradition of fine art practice. In this respect 
Ruskin’s account of Millais constitutes an ur- 
text: here an account is adumbrated of the ‘art 
labourer’ as he who negates the ontological 
identity of art as critical practice. By conflating 
the conceptual basis of aesthetic production 
—the practico-epistemological unity of form, 
content, style and technique—with the mere 
technology of artistic production as a purely 
instrumental, non-cognitive, ‘automatic’ pro- 
cess of mechanical production, the artist is 
deemed to have introduced the logic of com- 
modity production into the realm of culture. 

COLIN TRODD 
Sunderland Polytechnic 
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THE ECLIPSE OF TRUTH IN THE RISE OF 
AESTHETICS 


Carolyn Korsmeyer 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOLARS currently regard the eighteenth century as the time 
when the discipline of aesthetics takes shape. It is then that we see the 
development of a concept of beauty that is in the process of being disconnected 
from moral and cognitive values, and a consequent rise of systematic studies of 
the kind of perceptual experience that will soon be labelled ‘aesthetic experi- 
ence’. The objects of this experience come under scrutiny as theorists seek to 

` discover the properties that give rise to the feeling of pleasure newly identified as 
beauty. Through the rich development of aesthetic philosophy with the 
maturing of British empiricism, the concepts of taste, aesthetic perception, and 
the aesthetic object became standard elements of aesthetic theory. These and 
related ideas endured in familiar forms for more than two centuries, so that 
when Jerome Stolnitz wrote his influential essay on aesthetic disinterestedness in 
1961, he could trace with confidence a consistent development of a concept of 
aesthetic attention from Addison to the present.! 

So accustomed have we become to thinking of the interesting issues in 
philosophical aesthetics beginning in the early eighteenth century, that the ripe 

‘discussions of art that reflect ideas of earlier times are now comparatively 
neglected. And yet in the late 1980s the continuity of interest in the terms of 
aesthetic theory from the eighteenth century to the present is less determinate 
than it once was. Philosophers of art are less and less inclined to locate the 
significant aspects of artistic value within the relatively isolationist purview of 

` the ‘aesthetic’, and increasing numbers of theorists are venturing speculation 
about the importance of art in the context of social, political, moral, and 
scientific values.? Partly because of our own shifting terrain, the debates of 
earlier centuries that gave way to eighteenth-century empiricist influences are 
beginning to look more pertinent to contemporary concerns. 

My purpose here is to extend consideration of the development of aesthetics 
in early modern philosophy backwards a few decades, noting in particular what 
was lost in the transformation of inquiry about art into philosophical aesthetics. . 
I do not anticipate that we shall find old insights that can be dusted off and used 
again, but that in the waning of debate about certain concepts and values we can 

% see a congealing of philosophical attention that led to a neglect of issues that are 
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now enjoying renewed vitality. I shall retrace this familiar territory focusing on 
the concept of truth as an artistic value, more particularly as a value to be 
achieved with painting. 

In the twentieth century it is not common to count among the virtues of a 
picture that it is true. There are several factors that account for this: the type of 
painting that has flourished in the last century has increasingly abandoned the 
aim of accurately depicting reality; indeed, one could argue that our senses of 
‘reality’ are no longer shared sufficiently to make this aim a plausible objective. 
Furthermore, contemporary philosophical theories of truth typically do not 
invite pictures, or any non-linguistic entities, into the company of things that 
have truth value. It is widely agreed that strictly speaking ‘true’ and ‘false’ are to 
be predicated only of propositions or linguistic assertions (though how one 
should analyse such assertions is a matter of debate), and now when something 
like a painting is called ‘true’, the sense of the term is considered derivative or 
metaphorical. However, the logical restriction of the concept of truth value 
occurred long after truth had waned as a feature of primary importance for art. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was a marked shift of interest 
away from questions that traditionally had framed philosophy of art, including 
ideas about truth and the cognitive role of art, to a heightened concern for an 
analysis of beauty and the foundations of taste. 

One of the reasons adduced for not situating aesthetic theory before the early 
eighteenth century is that treatises before that time are usually devoted to one or 
two of the arts, not to a theory that is extended to art in general. Painting and 
poetry are most frequently examined, sometimes separately, sometimes in 
comparison with each other. But despite their specific focus, earlier theories of 
painting illuminate certain changes within the developing aesthetic - 
philosophies. This is because the empiricist bent of eighteenth-century theories 
creates a sensory model for aesthetic perception, and the sense that provides the 
readiest model for the appreciation of beauty is vision. 

The concept of truth has a particularly rich and complicated connection with 
painting. Painting was thought by some to be the art form closest to nature and 
thus the one that had the best claim for conveying truth to the mind. But also, 
there is a deep tension operating among the several concepts of truth that were 
applied to painting. This tension eventually slid from sight not because it was 
resolved, but because modern theorists began to question the cognitive signifi- 
cance of art and to understand aesthetic appreciation as a non-cognitive pleasure. 
I shall briefly present the context for the attribution of truth to pictures, note the 
values and epistemic assumptions upon which it is based, and finally consider 
how debate about pictorial truth eventually begins to decline. 

One of the first things that strikes the reader of any number of treatises on 
painting from the Renaissance into the eighteenth century is that truth is a 
central value extolled for this art. As Dryden notes rather late in the history of 
the subject: 
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As truth is the end of all our speculations, so the discovery of it is the pleasure of 
them; and since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, a lively imitation ofit, 
either in poetry or painting, must of necessity produce a much greater. . . 3 


The second thing that becomes evident is that several meanings of the term 
‘truth’ are ascribed to painting, and that some of these meanings at least appear 
to be contradictory. While there are variations of the account of pictorial truth 
given throughout its long history, the more incompatible senses can be traced to 
two competing foundations that can provide the basis for argument that a 
painting can be true and thus a good purveyor of knowledge. 

One prominent approach to the issue is platonic. There is an obvious irony 
here, given Plato’s low opinion of imitation in general and pictorial imitation in 
particular. But early defenders of painting were quick to adopt Plato’s ideas but 
reverse his conclusion: a painting is true when it so aptly captures the image of 
the depicted subject as to convey to the mind, through the eye, the idea of the 
thing in its perfect form. Thus to produce a good painting requires a deep 
understanding of the nature of the subject. Defenders of this view agreed with 
Plato that mere illusion, painted tricks to fool the eye, is an artistic fault and 
reduces both the truth and the beauty of a painting. Producing illusion is mere 
copying, whereas the legitimate imitation of painting has as its object ideal 
nature. Rather than duping the eye, it informs the mind through the eye. The 
subject for the painter’s art is thus not just visible ‘nature’ as seen in the world at 
large, but the true ‘nature’ of those things perfectly conceived. Dryden has this 
in mind, for the passage quoted above continues, ‘. . . for both these arts. . . are 
not only true imitations of nature, but of the best nature, of that which is 
wrought up to a nobler pitch’. 

“Wrought to a nobler pitch’ is a phrase that also encapsulates the classicist taste 
of these theorists: it is the business of the painter to see beyond the imperfect 
manifestations of the actual physical world to their perfection. And the best 
models for perfected form, for example the form of the human body, are to be 
found in the art of classical antiquity. As Du Fresnoy puts it: 


First, chief, and most important is, to know 
What fairest is created, apt for art, 
Making the antient stile and choice our test; 

` Else barbarous, blind, and rashly shall we dare; 
Beauty neglecting, spurn it’s noblest aim, ` 
And with audacious ignorance offend.* 


Bellori posits that though God created ‘first forms’ or ‘ideas’, from which nature 
is produced, created nature is subject to accident. 


For which reason, the artful painter and the sculptor, imitating the Divine Maker, 
form to themselves, as well as they are able, a model of the superior beauties; and 
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reflecting on them, endeavor to correct and amend the common nature, and to 
represent it as it was at first created, without fault, either in colour, or in lineament.* 


This approach to truth in pictorial art pits the pleasure of an intellectual grasp of 
a subject against the more dubious pleasure of pictorial illusion, the kind of 
trickery that can fool the eye that Plato found so dangerous. However, not 
everyone shied away from considering illusion as the basis for a defence of 
pictorial truth. From another point of view, the techniques that produce 
pictorial illusion could be seen to prove that painting is founded upon scientific 
understanding and knowledge of the natural world. 

Several factors can produce the illusion of depth on a plane: light and shade or 
relative size of figures, for example. But the most dramatic technique, and the 
one that pulled painting abreast with science as a means of comprehending the 
natural world, was artificial perspective. Perspective requires that the artist 
understand the operation of vision and the relationship of the viewer to objects 
viewed. ‘Since painting strives to represent things seen, let us note in what way 
things are seen’, remarks Alberti in his founding treatise on petspective.° Alberti 
is not at all disturbed that the painter can create a scene that appears real, but in 
fact is not. Indeed, such conjuring ability he numbers among the virtues of the 
skilled artist. ‘Painting contains a divine force which not only makes absent men 
present, as friendship is said to do, but moreover makes the dead seem almost 
alive.” Pictorial illusion is not dismissed as mere trickery, for when the artist 
observes nature in order to imitate some scene or event, he or she observes 
God’s creation and sharpens an awareness of the great order and law that 
governs the universe. 

It has been argued that Alberti’s perspective helped lift the art of painting out 
of the category of craft into the realm of the liberal arts, because it set up a link 
between beauty and truth based on the science of optics.* This paved the way for 
recognition of a new kind of cognitive value for visual art and for the belief that 
painting is a necessary supplement to education. Claims to this effect become 
increasingly common in treatises on painting and in drawing manuals. Con- 
sider, for example, Henrie Peacham’s Graphice, published in 1612 and directed 
at the general public (or what then counted as the general public: educated 
young gentlemen). Peacham’s work provides an interesting example of how 
ideas developed for specialists trickle down into popular beliefs, for his treatise is 
one of what will be an increasing number of handbooks for the amateur that 
disseminate ideas far and wide. The eye is ‘the most excellent Organ of the 
noblest sence’, says Peacham, and the ability to draw enlivens the mind and 
sharpens the intellect, even for tasks not immediately relevant to the production 
of a picture.° Here the principal defence of pictures as objects of knowledge and 
purveyors of truth is scientific: painting and drawing are based on empirical 
observation, and thus learning to draw helps one gather information about the 
world around. Acquiring proficiency in the art of perspective, in particular, 
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“ trains the eye to see the world with an accuracy difficult to achieve without the 
development of skill in drawing. 

Although these two basic approaches to the ascription of truth to painting are 
founded on very different philosophies of truth, reality, perception, and 
cognition, theorists did not necessarily choose one over the other. Often both 
reasons were appealed to, though commonly the production of life-like illusion 
was seen as the less important of the two. Theorists elevated the object of 
imitation to an ideal realm and maintained that art appeals to the intellect and its 
thirst for truth, that the eye is the gateway of knowledge, a conduit to the mind, 
and pictures its informants. Yet in recognition of the science of perspective, they 
also praised the ability of the painter to create illusion, to fool the very organ of 
sense through which knowledge is gained. It is noteworthy how often the 
ancient tale of Zeuxis and Parrhasios is cited (usually though not always with 
admiration: Jonathan Richardson called it ‘a silly story’). In an attempt to 
reconcile the two stances, Roger de Piles remarked, ‘those licences are good 
which contribute to deceive the sight, without corrupting the truth of the 
subject on which the painter is to work’. !° Such an assurance is bought at the cost 
of keeping the sense of ‘truth’ purposely ambiguous. Deception of the sight is 
achieved through skilful use of the ‘truths’ of optics and of the mathematics of 
perspective, through a knowledge of ‘appearance’ of the natural world. The 
‘uncorrupted’ truth of the subject is construable in several ways, depending on 
the sense of reality invoked: an ideal, perfected type, or for the thoroughgoing 

` platonist, an independent reality of which the natural world is but an imperfect 
instance. How a picture operates as an object of cognition is similarly affected: 
does the artist exploit and the viewer gain a knowledge of the principles of the 
way the natural world operates, a heightening of observational knowledge? 
Does the artist convey a knowledge of ideal forms of things, perfecting 
everyday reality and enhancing our understanding of the world free from 
confusing accident? In the tension that plays among the various defences of 
pictorial truth one can see a version of the problem of the one and the many, of 
appearance and reality, and of the many possible senses of ‘nature’. 

Full-blown metaphysical platonism waned far in advance of the idea that the 

` painter should depict the ideal form of subjects. Later writers more inclined to 
empiricism formulated different grounds for the ascription of truth to pictures, 
though they did not avoid the tension arising from multiple senses of pictorial 
truth. We can see this with the Essay on the Theory of Painting by Jonathan 
Richardson (1715). Richardson was a portrait painter, though he was more 
influential as a writer. (Walpole speaks of him fondly but notes that his 
importance as a theorist was far greater than his talent as a painter: “Though he 
wrote with fire and judgment, his paintings owed little to either’."') 

Richardson was interested in the then popular art of connoisseurship, an 
occupation of the well-rounded gentleman. He issues directives for the exercise 

gand refinement of perception, for the development of that delicacy of taste that 
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Hume would later incorporate into his famous standard of taste.!? Like many ~ 
theorists of visual art, Richardson believes painting to be the optimum vehicle 
for the communication of ideas, superior by far to language. Language is 
imprecise, open to interpretation, and more liable to miscommunication than is 
the message of a visual image, whereas the knowing achieved through a picture 
is direct and immediate." Richardson asserts that the ‘Business of Painting’ is, 
‘. .. To represent Nature, or rather the Best of Nature; and where it can be 
done, to Raise and Improve it . . ."* We recognize here the directive to perfect 
the subject of painting, combined with the respect for the ability of a skilled 
painter to render the visible world as seen. As he puts it, ‘Painting not only 
shews us how Things Appear, but tells us what they Are’. The ability of 
pictures to depict natural phenomena accurately is clearly one of their virtues, 
for Richardson refers not only to art but to scientific illustration. 

The cognitive power that painting has puts special responsibilities on the 
artist, for it is by virtue of his or her knowledge that the audience may also learn. 
The painter must cultivate knowledge of the subjects and of the iconography 
needed to convey them in a single painted scene. Furthermore, the painting 
must please the senses at the same time that its message appeals to the mind. The 
painter’s knowledge of how things truly are in their ideal forms bestows the 
licence to improve the visible forms of nature. Not only do these artistic 
improvements make paintings more pleasant, ‘but their Relations with such 
Additions are sometimes more probably the Truth, than when nothing more is 
supposed to have happen’d than what they might have had express Warrant - 
for’.!6 Moreover, for aesthetic reasons, ‘A painter is allow’d sometimes to depart 
even from Natural, and Historical Truth.” 

The examples Richardson advances to illustrate this point are by and large 
Biblical scenes for which the historical record is scant, so the painter must 
embellish subjects imaginatively according to what seems fitting and probable. 
An extraordinarily fine judgement is required for this, however, for it is also the 
job of the painter to replicate the reaction of sight; in fact, to fail in this regard is 
to create a kind of falsehood. '® The chapter on drawing is generally approving of 
the rendering of the form as seen. Richardson characterizes drawing as “The 
giving the Just Form, and Dimension of Visible Objects, according as they - 
appear to the Eye. . .’, and when treating this topic he stresses the individual 
variation of subjects. ' l 

Of course, when we start stressing the look of the visible world, we are 
bringing up the issue of illusion. Some of Richardson’s problems with illusion 
reflect the English preference for Italian over northern European painting, with 
its careful representation of the mundane details of daily life. While acknow- 
ledging the pleasure obtainable from such painting, Richardson warns that 
when the result is too lifelike, a painting is lowered in worth. Note the unusually 
pejorative sense of ‘natural’ in this comment about the bad artistic judge who 
believes a picture good ‘because a Piece of Lace, or Brocade, a Fly, a Flower, aa 
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~ Wrinkle, a Wart, is highly finish’d, and (if you please) Natural. . .’*' Related to 
this scorn for pictures that are too ‘lifelike’ is a prohibition against subject- 
matter that is unworthy of art. Richardson repeats the widely accepted idea that 

‘Nothing Absurd, Indecent, or Mean. . . must be put into a Picture, or even 

intimated or hinted at’.”” 

Reading Richardson’s Discourses on connoisseurship, one also finds another 
reason for his rejection of illusion that is based upon an analysis of knowledge 
and error. A brief excursion into epistemology begins, ‘What we call Know- 
ledge is the Assent of the Understanding to a Proposition as True’, and proceeds 
to discuss the available evidence for assent, including sense experience, 
testimony, and reason.” All of these are fallible and relative to the individual 
observer, for the objects of experience are prone to the distortions of the 
perceiving faculties. (‘. . . [W]hen we see an Object with our Eyes we see it not 
as it Really Is, but as it Appears through the Coats, and Humours of the Eye 
. . .”.)* There are patches of unexpected anxiety for the inaccessibility of things- 
in-themselves in this writing, assuaged only by trust in God. Striving for the 
ideal image is in part an attempt to rise above the vicissitudes of sensation, and 
Richardson’s stress on the general truths present in the ideal image can be seen 
also as an avoidance of the threat of relativism that impelled so many eighteenth- 
century philosophers to seek a standard of taste. (“However Different we are 
from Our Selves; Or One Man is from Another, Every Man is an Epitome of 
the Whole Species . . .’.)?? Moreover, the need for striving after the ideal in the 
painted image is ultimately moral, improving the reason and elevating the 
character, and not incidentally, affording deep and abiding pleasure at the same 
time, for Richardson is in step with his contemporaries in finding pleasure an 
important key to the understanding of beauty. 

Though rightly identified with a classicist and idealist position, Richardson is 
a transitional thinker who foreshadows what is to come. His reasons for arguing 
that the proper subject of painting is the ideal are as easily construed as stemming 
from eighteenth-century unease about the problem of the relativity of percep- 
tion and taste as from any residue of the platonism of earlier times. It is little read 
today, but his Essay on the Theory of Painting was a major influence on several 
~ generations of painters. The view that the painter should strive to achieve a 

nobler, more perfect form than the visible world affords remained fairly popular 
for some years, expressed most notably by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” However, it is 
with Richardson’s younger contemporary, William Hogarth, that we see 
clearly the bent of mind that adumbrates the demise of pictorial truth as a central 
value in art.” 

Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty (1753) is principally a theory of painting and 
drawing, but unlike earlier treatises of this sort it comfortably fits within the 
flow of works by eighteenth-century philosophers that will become known as 
treatises on aesthetics. Hogarth’s main theoretical concern is the one that impels 

the philosophers of his day: what accounts for the perception of beauty? 
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Hogarth believed he had isolated the common denominator present in all ~ 
beautiful objects. The stimulus for beauty is the ‘smooth, serpentine line’, the 
‘line of grace’. The prominence of the line of grace in his Analysis fosters the 
identification of Hogarth with formalist aesthetic principles, though this must 
be balanced with the value of visual art which is most evidently exploited in his 
own paintings and prints: the ability of a picture to convey a story, especially a 
story with vivid moral import. 

While Hogarth refers approvingly to the way the ‘ingenious Mr. Richardson’ 
terms painting ‘the art of seeing’, he roundly rejects the notion that the job of the 
painter is to improve nature. He is happy with the image of the painter’s art that 
Socrates scorned so long ago: 


. . every one knows we have represented on the flat surface of the looking-glass, ~~ 
pictures equal to the originals reflected by it. The painter too, by proper dispositions 
of lights, shades, and colours on his canvas, will raise the like ideas.78 


Even the line of grace has an empirical, scientific function; it is a clue to the actual 
workings of nature, not a way to improve upon it. Hogarth illustrates this with 
an example from that subject so celebrated among the ancients, the human 
body. 


There is scarce a straight bone in the whole body. Almost all of them are not only 
bent different ways, but havea kind of twist, which in some of them is very graceful; 
and the muscles annex’d to them, tho’ they are of various shapes, . . . generally have 
their component fibres running in these serpentine lines . . .” 


In other words, the line of grace is also a key to seeing nature as it really 1s. 
Hence, it is a factor in producing a true representation of appearance. Nature as 
it presents itself to the human eye is quite good enough for Hogarth. He refers 
scornfully to the ‘nature menders’ who seek to go beyond empirical availability 
to produce an ideal image.” 

Of all the theorists we have looked at so far, Hogarth employs the most 
consistent and univocal sense of ‘truth’ as applied to pictures. It means the 
creation of a picture that accurately reflects the way a subject really is by - 
depicting it as it really looks; and how it looks is clarified by an understanding of 
the principles underlying the appearance of nature, including the line of grace. 
The moral lessons also conveyed by pictures, and in Hogarth’s own social 
satires they are the principal message of the art, are similarly lessons about the 
actual, present state of human relations and human nature. However, it is 
significant that Hogarth’s treatise also uses the term ‘truth’ scantily, that this 
traditional strength of the painted image is much muted in his claims about 
artistic power. 

Empiricist aesthetic theory was radical not just because it posed a promising 
approach to perennial problems but because it reorientated attention to a4 
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~ different set of questions altogether, principally to problems of perception and 
the relativity of taste. But in the process a feebler and more formal sort of beauty 
replaced the robust one that so enlivened the concept of artistic value, and the 
cognitive power ascribed to art began rapidly to diminish. It is not so much that 
theorists began to deny the truth of the pictorial image as that their new focus 
subverted the search for cognitive value in art. Because of the rise of attention to 
the analysis of the perception of beauty, the older debates about truth and the 
painted image, and of truth in art generally, were sidetracked. (In fact, for a time 
art itself lost its central place in aesthetics, in favour of objects of ‘free’ or 
‘absolute’ beauty, the formal principles of which were sought as a constant to 
account for the perception of beauty.)*! However, the questions about artistic 

__ truth that dogged theorists for centuries were eclipsed, not resolved. 

They are with us still today, though couched in different language: how can 
the different and conflicting points of view of artists be reconciled with the idea 
that art is an expansion of the mind and can be a source of ‘knowledge’??? What 
sort of knowledge might this be? What concepts of truth does it suggest? 
Eighteenth-century empiricism appeared a starting point for aesthetics because 
for most of the twentieth century the focus on the aesthetic value of works of art 
overshadowed the other values—moral, political, historical—they might be 
seen to possess. However, consideration of the idea of artistic truth—never 
wholly absent—is resuming a vigorous role in the speculations of philosophical 
aesthetics. Now that we are seeing marked changes in views about the cognitive 
significance of art, perhaps earlier theories of the arts will seem alive once more. 


Carolyn Korsmeyer, Department of Philosophy, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, Baldy Hall, Buffalo, New York 14260, U.S.A. 
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RESURRECTING HEGEL TO BURY ART 


Lee B. Brown 


I. ART’S LAST STAND 


‘HEGEL CHARACTERIZES! art as the sensuous embodiment of thought (‘die 

Ineinsbildung des Verniinftigen und Sinnlichen’).2 More specifically, he tells us that 
— the art of an age is the sensuous expression of the way humanity understands its 
relationship to the cosmos. Both this self-understanding and the expression of it 
evolve in a type of narrative that Josiah Royce analogized to a Bildungsroman*°—a 
story in which the world spirit comes gradually to understand itself fully. In the 
course of specifying itself in ever more adequate forms, art gradually comes to 
recognize that its obsession with the sensuous image is inadequate to the 
thought it is tacitly seeking to express. Art’s ironic telos, in short, is to immolate 
itselfin the act of realizing that it was always just a lisping version of philosophy. 
So art dies. Or, put another way, it is transfigured. 

At the outset, Arthur Danto is epistemologically coy about the hypothesis: ‘If 
something like [Hegel’s view] has the remotest chance of being plausible, it is 
possible to suggest that art has come to an end’.* The death-of-art thesis might 
‘be difficult to take seriously’, Danto observes, were the question of art’s future 
not nowadays posed by the art world’s disorientation and unguided pluralism.” 
In light of these considerations, Danto eventually slips into the assertoric mode: 
‘The historical importance of art then lies in the fact that [it comes to an end and 
thereby] makes philosophy of art possible and important’ .® 

Art’s main agenda, Danto tells us, has been the refinement of technologies for 
making convincing illusions—‘perceptual equivalents’, he terms them.’ In this 
project art (almost) went the technical limit, only to be one-upped by photo- 
graphy. Expressionism provided art with an illusory lease on life by capitalizing 
on deviations from perceptual equivalence rather than casting them aside as 
errors.® Alas, expressionism can’t be exploited as a new basis for the regenera- 
tion of art history, since there exists no measurable standard of success for 
expressiveness in art—as there does for perceptual equivalence.? (In disagree- 
ment with Nelson Goodman’s radical relativism about pictorial realism, Danto 
says that a picture can fool the eye, even if not the mind.) No X is measurably 
more expressive than any Y. 

So, lacking any cohesive direction, art in modern times has worked at a 
plurality of projects—Cubism, Surrealism, Pop, Op, and a multitude of other 
‘isms’ that have been trooped out as ‘the’ direction art should take. In short, art is 
£ floundering, unified only by the monotonous obbligato: ‘What are we doing?” 
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Eventually it becomes a form of self-critical discourse profiling that dry 
gourmet item—reflexivity. Art comes to recognize what it ‘is and means’, 
thereby passing over into ‘the hands of the philosophers’ and making way for 
‘Absolute Knowledge’.'° The telos of the history of art is the philosophy of art, 
and the final stages of this evolution are taking place before our eyes, Danto tells 
us. 

Evaluating evidence for a thesis concerning the end of an epoch is no easy 
matter, of course. At such a point, as Robert Hughes has noted, things do not 
break off clean like a glass rod. They fray, stretch, come undone. On the other 
hand, if contemporary artworld problems of the sort Danto delineates were 
known to have also hounded Gothic master builders or to have worried 
sculptors patronized by the Medici, the thesis would be in trouble. The 


`~ 


hypothesis is about something momentous, in short. It should be evaluated ~ 


with this point in mind. 

Some possible counter-examples only succeed in bringing out the apparent 
vagueness of the hypothesis. Consider Danto’s cases of self-referentialism in 
graphic art, for instance. They include, reasonably, Pop art and Minimalism. 
But why not go back to Courbet? Indeed, in a slightly different context, Danto 
himself goes way back to Paolo Uccello, who chose difficult subjects in order to 
draw attention to his own representational virtuosity.'’ Obviously, the 
momentous character of the thesis would be seriously compromised by this 
extension of its scope—if the counter-examples are apt—but the question 
whether they are or not is moot. (Contemporary reflexive art works seem, in 
the words of Harold Rosenberg, ‘anxious’ objects. The older ones are by 
contrast self-congratulatory.) Other putative counter-examples can be more 
decisively ruled out of order, though. For instance, Danto cites standard cases of 
expressionism—De Kooning, for instance, and Pollock. He also cites El Greco. 
Here, jumping back in time poses no problem for Danto’s thesis, however, if, as 
he believes, expressionism has no history. 

It is worth noting that throughout his discussion, Danto gives expressionism 
special privileges. Art is said to be born and to die in history; but what if art’s 
essence turned out to be expression? To this point, Danto will return—and so 
shall I. 

Turning in the direction of literature, surely the Romantic period clearly 
exhibited characteristics, e.g., reflexivity, of the kind Danto profiles for our 
time. But again, this crisis is supposed to be our crisis. Danto describes it as 
taking place early in this century—indeed, around 1905!'? Well then, what are 
the literary expressions of this momentous event? Danto is strikingly dismis- 
sive, saying that the idea of a progressive development of representational 
technology in literature simply makes no sense. Narrative is a cheap com- 
modity, he writes, for ‘very simple, even illiterate audiences’. 

It might seem that the end-of-art thesis can’t be right for the simple reason 


am 


that, as Danto himself observes, the construction of perceptual equivalents finds... 
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its best examples in such media as painting, sculpture, and movies.'4 So even if, as 
he says, we are no longer ‘dazzled’! by look-alikes in painting, we have reason 
to expect that our scopophilic appetites will continue to be well served by the 
advancing technologies of other media, e.g., film. The implications of this fact 
for Danto though, as we’ll see, actually help spell the end of art. 

Again, it seems that the thesis must be wrong because there are areas of art 
which, although exhibiting the end-game characteristics Danto cites—reflex- 
ivity, lack of direction, etc.,—are not included within the scope of the theory at 
all. Music, as Stanley Cavell made clear a number of years ago, has surely 
experienced many of these travails. ' But music’s problems could hardly depend 
upon seeking perceptual equivalents. , 

So where are we? If the end-of-art thesis is hedged with such elaborate 
exception clauses, can we really think that Hegel’s thesis is what is being 
expounded? It certainly is what Danto thinks, and he expresses this in ringing 
summary statements about how art history has ‘transformed the whole culture, 
making a final philosophy possible’.'” He likes to cite Alexander Kojeve, the 

‘Marxist Hegelian, who speaks of the ‘Absolute Knowledge’ that comes with the 
‘annihilation of Man’.'® Since Danto states that he is going to take Hegel ‘quite 
seriously’, '? I propose to try to take Danto just as seriously. I shall argue that he 
cannot really be following Hegel’s theory, even in form, given his own starting 
point. I shall also suggest that Danto’s sharp perceptions about the artworld need 
not and should not be given a Hegelian format. Finally, I shall also suggest that 
Danto’s putative defence of Hegel does have something to say for itself if it is 
rewritten as a challenge to the very idea that art is developmental. 


2. DEVELOPMENTAL STORIES 


In Danto’s art history, the fact that art had done all it could do mimetically 
was forcibly brought home by the arrival of new technologies—most notably, 
film. 

Of course the thesis would be seriously weakened if art hadn’t done all it could 
do. Well, had it? In the face of the rise of photography, there would still seem to 
be any number of things for mimetic art to do. Indeed, why couldn’t art simply 
throw in with its béte noire and take up film? Or holography? Danto himself 
suggests that imitative perfection is better realized now in film and 
holography.” 

Art has difficulty surviving as film, Danto tells us, partly because of film’s 
unsavoury dealings with narrative. Unless ‘mimesis becomes transformed into 
narrative’, he says, ‘an art form dies of diminishing excitement’.?! His idea is 
this: the sheer technology of perceptual mimesis is its central message—at first. 
However, the ‘trick’ eventually becomes boring. (No one is amazed nowadays 
by Giotto’s first steps towards realism.) One way of rejuvenating art is to 
compromise its purpose by recourse to the low commodity of narrative which is 
the speciality of literature. 
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Beyond the slur on literature, what strikes one about this answer is the rather 
sour commentary it makes on mimesis, as if it is not quite up to snuff as a serious 
artistic task. And consider Danto’s response to a broader question: why 
shouldn’t mimesis go in for kinetic sculpture, holography—or for whatever 
possibilities the technology suggests? Surveying a variety of examples from a 
hypothetical future, Danto passes judgement on them in mordant speculations 
about a world inhabited by sculptures with whirling arms, ever more perfect 
life-size plastic lover dolls—and, of course, the feelies of Brave New World.”? 
Such artefacts, he suggests, would be regarded as just plain tacky. 

The situation is interesting. While positing the mimetic impulse as the engine 
of his narrative, Danto imagines its future offspring with a shudder. And yet, as 
far as we can tell, their defects are not due to any mimetic failure on their part. 
Now Danto’s commentary here almost reminds us of a pattern of criticism we do 
find in Hegel. It will make a useful thought experiment to try to see it in that 
light and find out where the similarity breaks down. 

The distinctive kind of criticism that Hegel develops in his Phenomenology of 
Spirit gets its effects by coaxing an inadequate form of consciousness to go to the 
limit, until it bursts its conceptual seams. It can be argued, I think, that a similar 
pattern dominates the evolution Hegel sets forth in his art history. In a similar 
spirit—one imagines—Danto seems almost on the verge of bringing out a tacky 
truth behind mimetic art’s flashy but obsessive production of look-alikes. 

Hegel would be pleased by this type of critique undoubtedly, although he 
might observe that refuting mimesis doesn’t really require very big critical 
guns. Indeed, he regarded mimesis as a philosophic non-starter. (His view is 
that the imitative ideal is tacitly dependent upon the concept of natural beauty, 
but that this concept in turn is dependent upon the concept of artistic beauty, 
which therefore cannot be analysed in terms of mimesis.”) Danto might reply 
that his point is to propose a thesis that is Hegelian in form, not in specific 
content. So let us look at the matter in that light. 

Now, the Hegelian type of critique has a normative and a developmental 
component. More importantly, the two are connected. The critique works by 
comparing a form of consciousness with an ideal to which it aspires but to which 
it is not adequate in its given form. Such a critique, Hegel believes, is entirely 
internal in nature. It’s because a form of consciousness can measure itself by an 
inherent sense of what it could be, and in some (Hegelian) sense really is, that it 
can both generate and heed the criticism. The result of the self-criticism is that a 
less adequate form is modulated into a more adequate form. Art’s problem is not 
simply to ‘go on’ under any description. Its problem is not simply to go on qua 
mimesis, for instance—unless, of course, art and mimesis are not merely co- 
extensive but co-intensive. (And this is a position Danto could hardly be 
interpreted as taking.) Art’s problem is to go on towards its full realization as art. 

In the present hypothetical case, we can almost imagine Danto to be 
employing such a critique to show mimesis to be an inadequate model of art.So ~y 
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what’s the difference? It could not be that Danto regards mimesis as lacking a 
governing norm. The difference is that the type ofnorm to which Danto appeals 
doesn’t play a developmental role in any Hegelian sense. For Danto, there 
simply is no ideal concept of art in light of which mimesis could evaluate itself as 
a model for art—whether the result of such an evaluation turns out to vindicate 
that model or not. Danto’s account only registers the norm that is operative 
within the sphere of mimesis. Such a norm could only tell us how to determine 
relative degrees of mimetic success. But it would not authorize an evaluation of 
mimesis per se. The norm is just a reflection of the mimetic agenda. Fur- 
thermore, by Danto’s account, mimesis evolves into expressionism after it finds 
itself outdone by other media, and not because it has been guided along its path 
by the glow on the horizon of some higher value. 

It might be suggested that contrary to Hegel himself mimesis is the most 
adequate model for art, and that we therefore have no right to complain that 
Danto’s account fails to subject the model to the sort of internal self-criticism 
that would be genuinely Hegelian. However, as just noted, Danto makes no 
such claim or argument. There’s no analogy in Danto for that type of argument 
by which Hegel tries to show that ‘Romantic art’, in Hegel’s very extended use 
of this term, is the highest expression of what art can be. And it’s hard to 
imagine how such an argument would go. 

Anyway, the same sort of developmental dialectic that we just outlined 
would be necessary to show how art, in perfecting itself, eventually pushes 
beyond itself altogether. 


3. PERCEPTUAL CATHEXIS ABANDONED 


A second reason Danto gives for believing that film does not have the means 
for keeping the mimetic project alive involves a fascinating projection about 
art’s future. Art might now be in the process of becoming increasingly 
dependent upon ‘cues to inference’, Danto suggests, with the result that 
mimesis will gradually give way to an art of ‘pure descriptivity’. As with 
expression, however, Danto denies that the concept of progress can apply to 
descriptivity.”* 

Now this hypothesis does move a bit closer to a recognizably Hegelian view, 
not merely in form, but in content.” For what Danto is saying is that art may be 
evolving away from its sensuous dependencies altogether, towards a purely 
conceptual activity. He’s not thinking of conceptual art in any strict sense, 
however, i.e., of certain art movements of the late sixties. Instead, his exemplar 
is expressionism. Such art works, he argues, call for a ‘complex act of 
interpretation on the part of the viewer’. We cannot grasp them by simply 
looking. Expressionism is inherently semiotic, one might say, rather than 
perceptual. 

Further, the hypothesis can provide a deeper understanding of Danto’s 
pejorative description of the tacky imitationism he conjured up to convince us 
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that mimesis is a dead end, and why the futuristic mimetic examples that made a 
Danto cringe will fail as art. What’s happening, Danto suggests, is that a ‘greater 
value’ is coming to be put on inference than on direct perception.”’ So, by the 

light of this greater value, mimesis begins to look wrong as an aesthetic ideal. 

This time around, we can’t object to the analysis on the grounds that it tells us 
that art aspires to new values only after finding itself out of some other 
conceptually unrelated job. What might trouble Hegel would be the fact that the 
arrival of this new value would be the very sort of change that, in his opinion, 
requires his kind of dialectical explanation. For Hegel, Danto would seem to 
have left this as an unmediated, brute fact. Hegel provides himself with a larger 
historical context by appeal to which such a fact might be explained. He would 
not accept that, as Danto puts it, it simply ‘seemed like a good idea, for whatever 
reason’, to replace the desire for perceptual equivalences with a stress on the 
inferential.” Providing that larger picture would surely put a heavy strain on 
Danto’s willingness to take Hegel ‘seriously’. 

Danto’s idea is that mimetic art has from the outset depended upon cues to 
inference. (Gombrich, of course, is the one who has explained these matters to 
us most thoroughly.) Somehow, Danto says, we ‘decided that what we are used 
to inferring, we want instead to show . . .”.?° In Hegel’s terms, the mediated is 
converted back into the unmediated. We’re off in pursuit of perceptual 
equivalences. 

Again, Hegel would surely say that Danto is leaving us with another 
unexplained fact in this new demand for perceptual immediacy. But let’s push 
on. What complicates the pursuit of perceptual equivalences, if I read Danto 
correctly, is that it has limits. Mimesis, he says, tries to eliminate these 
inferential crutches, ‘supposing’ that this ‘can be done’. These last words 
strongly suggest that there is a limit to what can be done along these lines. The 
growing awareness of this limit teaches mimetic art gradually to shift its focus 

' back onto itself, that is, to its own resourcefulness in doing what it ‘can’ 
do—almost, Danto says, as if to run history ‘backward’.*" It’s as if mimetic art 
comes to see that its real speciality is its own ingenuity in generating techniques 
of cueing inferences. Ifso, the thinking seems to go, then why not simply profile 
this speciality? 

Now art undergoes this change because it feels the pressures of advancing 
technologies. However, the effect is subtle. The relevance of advanced tech- 
nologies—holography, the feelies, and so on—is, partly, that they do it better. 
But they also teach that, short of Frankensteinian replication, there is no final 
elimination of the inferential—ifI read Danto correctly. The difference between 
super-realistic kitsch and art will finally be this, that the former does not 
recognize the problem. Genuine art makes it part of its raison d’étre. 

Putting aside the several unexplained stages this art history involves, it has to 
be admitted that Hegel might well admire the rather breathtaking reversal of 

+ + direction that Danto discerns in it. But there are two ways of looking at the -p 
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thesis. One way still makes the assumption that art—e.g., painting and 
sculpture—got out of its rut as a reaction to new technology. Artists had to 
wonder what could be left ‘for them todo. . .’,32 Danto says. The new values, in 
other words, could scarcely be thought of as a product of any Hegelian self- 
searching. However, a more genuinely Hegelian theme can almost be made out 
when we hear Danto say that ‘increasingly complex technologies are needed for 
each advance’, so that the difference between development and transformation 
may become ‘somewhat blurred’.*? In an almost Hegelian fashion, Danto seems 
to be saying that art obscurely knows what it needs, and then, at a more explicit 
level, cultivates what it has triggered—up to the limiting point. In this obscure 
statement, Danto comes closest to the philosopher he proposes to take 
seriously. An expansion of it would explain how art’s increasingly clear idea of 
itself eventually posed goals for itself that would take it beyond mimesis 
altogether. However, as I shall argue shortly, there is a good reason why Danto 
does not really develop the statement just cited. For the Hegelian idea it 
expresses is not in keeping with his real insights about these matters. 

Well, then, did art die or not? Or did it only die as mimesis—a thought that is 
hardly new? And what is the philosophy of art into which it evolves? 


4. PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


As mimesis pushes towards its limit, it takes stock. It becomes philosophy. 
Danto suggests that only with the collapse of the mimetic project will art really 
be able to get down to the business of interrogating itself philosophically.*4 

Now there may be something to the idea that human practices become 
philosophical when they become estranged from or confused about their goals. 
But it doesn’t seem inevitable—not, at least, to Hegel. As a recent commentator 
has noted in regard to Hegel’s philosophy of art, if: ‘Hegel’s theory of art is to 
Justify . . . its own existence, it must . . . show that philosophy can talk about 
art in terms of itself. . . [Hegel] expresses this by claiming that both [art and 
philosophy] are forms of a category he calls “Idea” °.” The point is that for 
Hegel art is a philosophical topic only because art is an inherently philosophical 
concept. Well-known vicissitudes often force the stock-market to reflect upon 
itself. But the concept of the stock-market is not inherently philosophical in 
Hegel’s sense, and even agonized reflection upon it will not be philosophical 
reflection. Danto would like to see art as a philosophical concept in its very 
nature, but he has some difficulty explaining why he does. Hegel, for better or 
worse, does know what he is up to in this regard. But what would philosophy of 
art be for Danto? 

If we look elsewhere in Danto’s Philosophical Disenfranchisement of Art, we find 
him telling us that with the end of the mimetic project, we have cleared, thedecks. 
for a truly ‘ahistorical’ account of the essence of art—a theory that- Grace X 
fully stand up to ‘the dizzying array of cases’ that history has providetl ™ Ong) : 
imagines that this ahistorical theory must have some to do ARE ve 
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sionism, given the rather special treatment this concept receives throughout 
Danto’s account. However that may be, Danto gives, elsewhere in the same 
collection of essays, a somewhat different idea about the concept of philosophy 
of art, as illustrated by this curious piece of dialectic: expression theory, he tells 
us, possesses clear advantages over the mimetic theory, given that the latter is 
really too narrow as a definition of art. By contrast, expressionism is capable of 
including art ‘other than’ illusionism—e.g., literature and ‘even music’.”’ 
However, expressionism is inherently non-developmental, as we saw. From 
these data Danto draws the conclusion that we need a different theory about art 
altogether, one that is both broad enough and historical. Rather mysteriously, 
he says that ‘Hegel’s theory meets all these demands’.** 

What this means, it’s not easy to say. We might accept the passage as proof of 
a genuinely Hegelian impulse and ignore the earlier hankerings for an ahistorical 
art theory. There is some implausibility, after all, in trying to foist ahistorical 
concepts upon Hegel. (To be sure, Hegel may not be entirely consistent in his 
opinion about that matter.) We should also remind ourselves that Hegel’s 
developmentalism is radical in the sense that, for him, it’s always already too late 
to understand what we are doing. What Danto suggests is that once we get over 
the mimetic fixation, we’ll be in a position to gain a comprehensive understand- 
ing of what it is that truly merits something’s being called art any time, any 
place. 

But now what can this mean, if art has become extinct as Danto says it has? As 
with Hegel, Danto doesn’t regard his thesis as entailing that there will be 
literally no more art under the sun.” As he reads Hegel, what ‘art’ survives will 
have lost its ‘highest possibilities’. Again, as with Hegel, Danto tries to avoid 
the reduction of his hypothesis to a triviality—in a contrast he draws between his 
view and that of Spengler, for whom what dies is merely this or that epoch’s 
concept of art.*! The contrast strongly suggests that for Danto what dies is not 
this or that culture’s model of art; what dies is art in some central or most 
adequate form. In that case, the philosophy of art would only be the retrospec- 
tive, speculative history of art. 

-But how does this fit with Danto’s hope for a truly universal account of 
art—once the obsession with mimesis has been transcended? That hope would 
strongly suggest that what dies is just a limited model of art. As pointed out 
earlier, it is art qua art that struggles to liberate itself from its misguided 
encumbrances. If the essential question were only about how mimesis might 
keep its project afloat, the whole problem would dissolve—for there really is no 
such problem. So what dies would then be merely the limited and inadequate 
mimetic model of art. Of course, if this is Danto’s real opinion, he must have 
misled us in his headlines. At least he must have misled his editor, Berel Lang, 
who states that ‘Danto . . . invites his readers to the prospect of a life without 

_art’—art, that is, in its central capacity. This, Lang says, is ‘bound to be an 
unsettling prospect . . .’.”? 
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Perhaps Danto doesn’t keep it straight whether his point of view is that from 
inside a tradition of art, or whether it occupies a transcendental position outside 
the whole process. It might be the case—for us, ‘from inside’, so to speak—that 
art seems to die because a favoured or entrenched model for art is passing from 
the scene. But we would still have no warrant for drawing the disturbing 
conclusion about art per se. This observation still leaves us at an interpretative 
impasse, however, for Danto’s impulse to say that art dies is impelled by more 
than a simple confusion, as I shall shortly argue. Rather than leaving matters in 
the impasse, I want to invite Danto to restructure the elements of his analysis so 
as to generate a different conclusion—not that art dies, but that a developmen- 
talistic history of it is unacceptable. Further, I want to use some of his own 
reasons to show why he should see things this way. 


$- DEVELOPMENTALISM UNDONE 


Why does the Hegelian story magnetize Danto anyway? 

Over and over, in his Disenfranchisement of Art, Danto raises the question of 
whether art really makes anything ‘happen’. He never seems quite sure what 
the answer is, because he is not quite sure what it is for something to happen—let 
alone what it is for art to make it happen. One answer that seems to run through 
Danto’s writing on the matter is that art should be the agency of further 
developments in art. But this could be interpreted as caving in to the very thing 
that Danto wants to avoid, namely the ‘ephemeralization’ of art, by which he 
means the situating of ‘art outside the range’ of important human interests.“ 
Danto’s opinion about all this seems to be less than fully formed, although he 
worries the issue from many angles. Cutting art off from serious philosophical 
concerns is unacceptable. But so is any ‘take-over’ of art by philosophy.* But 
what if the take-over is in the service of important human interests? It’s not quite 
clear whether in the last analysis Danto would say that (a) we should, in his 
words, struggle to ‘disassemble’ art from such spiritual fascism,“ or instead that 
(b) we should see such a take-over as a way of assigning art some great world- 
historical task. Hegel’s theory fascinates Danto because it seems to allow that art 
for a time did make things happen. Unlike some philosophers, Hegel doesn’t 

> banish art. Further, Hegel assigns it an important philosophical role to play, 
even if, among the things that art made happen, was the eventual, ironic loss of 
its own special functioning. 

But, on the whole, Danto’s references to the ‘Absolute Knowledge’ arriving 
at the ‘end’ of ‘human time’ are incantatory. He has infused his sharp insights 
into the artworld with a Hegelian aura. But his view is not really Hegelian, as I 
have argued. For the would-be Hegelian, the narrative about the pursuit of 
improved mimetic technologies, given its lack of any inner dialectical rationale, 
is a tar baby. Commentators from a spectrum broad enough to include such 
diverse positions as those of Renato Poggioli” and Marshall Berman*® would 

y- agree that art’s destructive—or productive—forces at work in art’s history are 
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far mote basic, far more Faustian, in nature than Danto’s recourse to mimesis 
would allow. (That this is so is consistent with the possibility of explaining 
those forces in socio-economic interpretation, of course.) Given 
modernism’s—not imitationism’s—abiding commitment to making the big 
breakthrough, art would seem bound, eventually, to interrogate itself in the 
manner Danto describes. When art is constrained to keep asking itself ‘what’s 
next?’, how can it help but finally wonder ‘what’s the whole process about? 
Breakthrough to what?’ It remains only for a clever player in the game to see that 
there’s still just enough space left up near the ceiling to allow for one last 
breakthrough. In displaying a piece of porcelain plumbing, or a Brillo box, art 
thereby instantiates the very question it has posed and becomes ‘philosophical’ 
—which is quite a different thing from turning into genuine philosophy. (It’s 
one thing to provoke questions and quite another to defend answers to them.) 

Whether he would fully agree with this now or not, Danto, in a recent 
postscript to his argument, places much less stress on the thought that art’s death 
is the simple result of the exhaustion of its mimetic project.” 

And what about Hegel? The artistic self-interrogation just described would 
be watered down Hegelianism at most. Surely, though, there are very good 
reasons why Danto shouldn’t really want to put the pieces together in a 
thoroughgoing Hegelian fashion. The history of Hegel’s Absolute is a self- 
absorbed game in which pre-planned oppositions are set up so as to ensure all the 
right conflict and resolution necessary for the world-spirit to end up at home 
with itself. In such an elaborately providentialist vision of the world, the 

` question of what is really agent and what is merely patient becomes dizzying. 
However, we can’t be convinced that art is what really makes things happen in 
such a view. 

Interestingly, we can see ways in which Danto’s thinking exhibits a kind of 
Hegelian pull away from Hegel. For what Danto is saying, if we think about it, 
is that (i) artistic agendas have their own momentum, and (ii) they possess their 
own ‘globalizing’ tendencies. We have a deep urge to think of dominant models 
of art, indeed of our dominant cultural forms in general, as if they are 
completely adequate or, as Hegel would say, as if they are ‘truth’. But along 
with these Hegelian ideas, Danto is also telling us (iii) that these forms of life will 
almost certainly collide with factors, e.g., technological changes, that, contrary 
to Hegel, were just not parts of any original plan. Danto really comes off saying 

. that new artistic values result from the confrontation between entrenched 
practices and the sheerly contingent events that impinge on those practices from 
out of the blue. Foremost among these contingent events, of course, are 
technological developments, and of these Danto regards photography as 
primary. 

Finally, we can now see how to usefully redirect Danto’s dialectic. Danto’s 
conclusion should be not that art is dead but that the developmental concept of it 
is a myth. The interesting question, then, would be about the causes of our 
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addiction to this myth. It might even be argued that the mimetic model itself is 
one of the contributing factors. 

Now Danto doesn’t see things this way, officially. However, he very nearly 
does. What dies on his account, after all, is the developmental view of art. His 
error is in the assumption that developmentalism is essential to art—so that art 
must therefore die as well. But: Danto himself provides the materials for 
rectifying the error. For he effectively draws attention to the unhappy choices 
we have when we try to explain what it is for art to develop. On his own terms, we 
are faced with a choice between Hegelian providentialism and the objectionably 
narrow model furnished by the story of our progress in making perceptual 


equivalents. 


Curiously, Danto is liable to being caught in this very trap, as we can see in an 
observation he makes about De Kooning. At this point, although art is really at 
the end of its tether according to Danto, it still labours under the injunction: 
‘Develop!’ Of course the mimetic model would hardly provide De Kooning’s 
expressionism with any developmental direction. But Danto then surprises us 
with the complaint that the art market ‘never especially allowed’ De Kooning 
‘to evolve’. Evolve in what sense? Danto leaves us only with the Hegelian 
alternative as the one that might ‘meet’ our conceptual ‘demands’. 

The further irony is that Danto himself supplies some of the materials that 
might help debunk his own complaint, for he strongly suggests in many places 
that the injunction to develop is nowadays fuelled mainly by art-market hype. 
He writes: ‘Our institutions—museums, galleries, collectors, art journals, and 
the like—exist against the assumption of a significant, even a brilliant future’.*! 
(The tight spot imposed by this developmental ideology upon artists becomes a 
double bind when the market goes on to try to embalm its artists in whatever 
groove proves saleable. That’s part—but not all—of the point of Danto’s 
complaint about the art market’s treatment of De Kooning.) It’s hardly 
surprising that art should turn back upon and interrogate itself in such circum- 
stances. By pressing on such socio-economic factors, Danto might have 
identified the actual pressures to which art has been forced to respond. Of these, 
an ideology of development may have played no small role. 


Lee B. Brown, Philosophy Department, The Ohio State University, 350 University 
Hall, Columbus, Ohio 43210, U.S.A. 
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Anyway, the position summarized here is 
fully worth constructive criticism in its own 
right. 
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Suhrkamp, 1970), vol. 13, p. 91. Hegel’s 
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Geistes and the third part of his Enzyclopddie, 
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point. For the most part, though, expression- 
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RESURRECTING HEGEL TO BURY ART 
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figuration of the Commonplace (Cambridge, 
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Hegelian version of the developmental story. 
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THE MOMA AND THEICA: A COMMON 


PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN ART 
David Thistlewood 


Tue Museum of Modern Art, New York, opened in 1929, and the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, London, was established in 1947. Each had, as one of its hes 
paramount objectives, the cultivation of an informed public for avant-garde art. 
Despite an interval of almost twenty years, the two institutions faced similar 
problems of encouragement, information and education. The purpose of this 
paper' is to suggest that near-identical solutions were adopted, the ICA’s 
strategy being deliberately modelled on the MOMA’s, with the result that 
Britain’s first serious public for avant-garde art received a MOMA-inspired 
account of its theoretical development. 

The ICA was founded with the express purpose of creating a highly informed 
nucleus of individuals, practising contemporary arts and deeply committed to 
their theoretical development. It was confidently expected that this would 
effectively inform the mass of the population through widening circles of 
communication. The ICA encompassed all the visual, plastic and performance 
arts, including photography, film, poetry, drama and architecture. But its most 
notable early achievements were in the realms of painting and sculpture, then 
affected by an astonishing ignorance of artists more recent than Cézanne or 
Rodin. The ICA is of course one of Britain’s foremost exhibition centres for 
experimental creativity, and in this sense it relies on an ability to receive 
informed audiences. But its first audiences for contemporary painting and 
sculpture had to be both attracted and educated, and throughout its first decade 
it was therefore a proselytizing institute. 

This account of the ICA’s early educational initiatives is not a systematic 
history, for it is too selective to chart an extremely complex organization 
properly. Rather, it concentrates on the issue of introducing ‘ordinary’ 
individuals to ‘avant-garde’ creative practice deliberately without reference to 
any of art’s entrenched conventions. It highlights how certain creative idioms 
were believed to be more teachable than others and to promise the general public 
significant insights into practice. 

Among the principal founders of the ICA were the poet, art critic, and 
theorist Herbert Read and the Surrealist Roland Penrose, friend of Picasso and 
Matisse. Penrose’s interest in the ICA was that of the artist, keen to widen the 
breadth of participation in art. Read’s was that of the educational theorist, the -> 
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venture providing his first serious opportunity to implement ideas only recently 
advanced in his book Education through Art.” The problems they addressed must 
have seemed almost insuperable, crystallizing in the probability that the ICA’s 
target membership—a cross-section of the educated middle classes weighted 
towards those involved in art by vocation—would have had fixed expectations 
of the nature of art and of the institutions necessary to dignify it. These 
preconceptions may be glimpsed by recalling that the remnants of the Victorian 
National Course of Instruction were still effective in Britain’s art colleges in the 
1940s,° and that this country had no institutions devoted specifically to the 
husbanding of contemporary (that is, emergent) art. It no doubt surprised many 
potential members that the ICA was not to be an academy, a concept too tainted 
with daunting conventions. Instead it was to be more closely related to the 
museum, a type no less affected by fixed expectations except in respect of its 
educational purposes. 

Britain has a very sparse history of museum-directed, popular education in 
twentieth-century art involving anything other than lecturing. There is no 
evidence that, prior to the ICA, any major museum instigated public program- 
mes in handling, making, or emulating modern art. Art museums were then, as 
now, concerned with being popular, and measured this property by attendance 
totals. But they traded principally in the act of witness, and were indifferent 
whether this was informed or uninformed. What was ‘real’ in the realm of art to 
the ICA’s potential membership was likely to embrace such things as line 
engravings after Constable or Turner and sepia photographs of Impressionism. 
The works themselves, the original subjects of such disfiguring interpretation, 
would have seemed about as ‘real’ as they were ‘modern’, for their ‘reality’ 
would have been determined in relation to poor copies. These copies, however, 
would have been boosted with a great deal of contextual explanation about 
intentions, technique, and credibility enhancing incident. Original works of art 
on the walls of museums would have seemed familiar but with distinctly 
unfamiliar aspects. This unfamiliarity would have been both visual and con- 
ceptual, for the customary cataloguing and labelling would have been (as it still 
so often is) geared much more to provenance than promulgation. The only 
good portents for the ICA were these rather negative ones: there were few fixed 
expectations about how a museum might educate its public; and most art of the 
twentieth century was unpublished in reproduction, had not been rendered 
unreal in this way, and remained capable of being apprehended through 
education. 

For a potentially appreciative circle in Britain in 1947 contemporary art meant 
phenomena originating in continental Europe, cultural ‘imports’, and acquired 
tastes. Impressionism had taken root in Britain during the first decade of the 
century and was still being practised. Roger Fry’s famous expositions of Post- 
Impressionism had been derided in 1910 and 1912, and this idiom was popularly 
Y considered the art of deranged individuals, Fry’s interest explained as the 
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eccentricity of an otherwise respected scholar. International Surrealism had 
been exhibited in London in 1936,‘ inexplicable and unexplained. International 
Constructivism had followed a year later,> accompanied by a public informa- 
tion programme which, at the opposite extreme, had almost overdone its 
apologia. The wartime works of Picasso and Matisse had been exhibited at the 
` Victoria and Albert Museum in 1946, outraging polite good taste. Bauhaus 
principles, on the other hand, had become well accepted. Many of its major 
figures had taken refuge in Britain before the war and had earned their livings in 
architecture, film design, photography, and typography. But its main manifes- 
tations—geometricism, functionalism, truth-to-materials—had largely been 
admitted into design while having been excluded from art. 

The only mass-circulation publication to give regular column-space to . 
contemporary art, the BBC’s weekly journal The Listener, had dwelt almost 
exclusively on influences such as these and had thereby presented a selective 
sampling. Individuals whose reading included periodicals such as Architectural 
Design or Architectural Review, however, would have had a more comprehensive 
appreciation, encompassing such movements as Futurism, Russian Construc- 
tivism, and De Stijl. Critics and theorists had laboured to attach the avant-garde 
of British art to European tendencies. Among the few to offer an alternative 
view had been Herbert Read, who had stressed a native Surrealism in English 
literature, a native Constructivism in the national characteristic feeling for 
organic Nature, and a tendency to combine and interrelate these themes 
consistently in English painting and sculpture.® But Read’s arguments were 
barely published at this stage, and in the socio-cultural groupings where the ICA 
would trawl for its members there was a predominant belief that important 
aesthetic developments had originated abroad. 

Vorticism, the one notable exception to this rule, was largely forgotten by 
1947, more than thirty years after its sudden and intense eruption in London.’ 
Wyndham Lewis, its founder and self-proclaimed ‘Enemy’ of the establish- 
ment, had entertained a fashionable portraiture that had camouflaged his 
continuing, serious aesthetic writings. But his Vorticist mechanical abstraction 
had survived in something like its original form in an unlikely quarter, the Royal 
College of Art. William Lethaby had been the founding Professor of Design at 
the RCA, and though he resigned in 1918 he had left a profound legacy in the 
conviction that modern designs should be precise, smart and hard. The most 
authentic models of these qualities consisted in Vorticist reproductions surviv- 
ing from 1914.8 Consequently, following familiar practice, the RCA had 
addressed images reduced in scale, conveyed in monochrome, overlaid with the 
aesthetic properties of print, and (in this case) devoid of the great creative anger 
and aggression which had focused themselves in the movement. Nevertheless, a 
derivative of Vorticism had continued to be practised in the Design Department 
of the RCA until the birth of the ICA, contributing however slightly to the 
Institute’s potential for attracting an informed membership. 
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The other two principal modern art movements pursued in Britain before 
1947 were Surrealism and Constructivism. Their announcements had been 
strictly defensive, however, through lack of any contextual support that might 
have flowed from Vorticism. When, in 1936, Surrealism made its first grand 
appearance its adherents put so much effort into deflating conventional values 
that it became known as a force for destruction. Its essentially positive message 
concerning the potential enlargement of aesthetic awareness by responding to 
unconscious, unconventionalized imagery was distorted. By 1947, memories of 
Surrealist objects and images shown in surroundings the artists had actually 
despised, had in effect neutered the original concepts. In 1936 Surrealism was 
merely put on display, and, assisted only by lectures and performances which 
— were deliberately difficult and impenetrable, and by scandal seeking, unex- 
plained happenings (for example, a Flower-Headed Woman’s occupation of 
Trafalgar Square), the London public was required to cope as best it might with 
a closed system of ideas. Not unexpectedly, the result was offended incompre- 
hension, reinforced by the message of the popular press that modern art was a 
deliberate insulting of the people. 

Lessons were learned from this by the Surrealists’ aesthetic protagonists, the 
Constructivists. Their first major exposition in London (in 1937) was intention- 
ally didactic, emphasizing the movement’s accessibility to ordinary perception. 
The origins of Constructivism were carefully described, and theoretical connec- 
tions were made with phenomena already in the general consciousness, such as 
Stonehenge, modern bridge engineering, recreational architecture, and the 
structures of plant organisms.’ It would be wrong to say that by this means 
Constructivism became a popular movement; but it did not arouse the hostility 
Surrealism provoked in Britain. In fact it achieved a modest acceptability that 
might have been enlarged by a prominent museum. This was not forthcoming: 
all the principal expositions of contemporary art in Britain (Post-Impressionism 
in 1910 and 1912, Vorticism in 1914, Surrealism and now Constructivism) had 
been effected by small commercial galleries, and it would not be until 1946, 
when the Victoria and Albert Museum presented the wartime works of Picasso 
and Matisse, that a major public institution would hazard such an enterprise. 
The critical feature of contemporary art’s reception into public awareness in 
Britain, therefore, in the first third of the twentieth century, was not that 
prominent art museums failed to educate in its principles, but that they shunned 
them almost entirely. This was not the case in America. There New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, in particular, set examples, later emulated by the ICA, 
in promotion, sustenance and education—examples which proved that public 
participation in contemporary art could be cultivated. 


NEW YORK’S MUSEUM OF MODERN ART: A PROTOTYPE FOR THE ICA 


The Museum of Modern Art was founded in circumstances that were 
Y. unprecedented yet, to British experience, strangely familiar. Just as London had 
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been a principal centre of interest in Classical art in the eighteenth century, an 
occurrence which had given rise to the British Museum and its descendant 
institutions, and as it had also been one of the main centres where the French 
nobility liquidated its Renaissance masterpieces in times of revolution, creating 
a founding collection for the National Gallery of Art besides countless private 
cabinets, New York in the 1920s had the most intense concentration of early 
modernist drawings and paintings outside Paris. It boasted numerous 
enthusiasts for Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, and Cubism. The extreme 
wealth of these collectors would have given them access to any other art markets 
had they not preferred their Manets, Seurats, Gaugins, van Goghs and Picassos. 
The Museum of Modern Art was created to give public expression to this 
localized phenomenon, expressly to make the city the world’s best centre not 
merely of accumulation but also of scholarship in modern art. 

The trouble was—as had been the case in London with regard to Post- 
Impressionism and Vorticism before the First World War—there was much 
public misunderstanding, even hostility, deliberately encouraged by the 
popular press. The Armory Show in 1913 and the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Modern Art Exhibition of 1921, while stoking the interest of private collectors, 
had alienated the unprepared. The public’s main guides to interpretation and 
evaluation were sensational newspaper accounts of modern art’s degeneration, 
distortion, and disfigurement, and of its conspiracy to depress and undermine 
the cheerful confidence of American capitalism. So while the success of these 
exhibitions, measured in attendances, had been enormous, in some respects 
they had harmed the cause of popularism because many thousands came merely 
to be scandalized. These and other major expositions of modern art, such as 
those in London, were designed to saturate the public awareness with images 
and objects. But they offered little advice as to how they should be taken into 
consciousness, and this exposed modernism’s vulnerability to disinformation, 
and highlighted the vital necessity for authentic instruction. 

It was in this sense that the MOMA trustees realized from the outset that their 
creature had to be substantially a teaching institution. At a time when there were 
no general educational courses featuring modern art, and when degree pro- 
grammes in America stopped short at David, Ingres, or Delacroix, the only 
models for apprehending modern art were individuals’ experiments in self- 
education. Alfred Barr, MOMA’s first Director, was appointed precisely 
because he had followed the twentieth-century ‘grand tour’ of London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Dessau, and Moscow.!° In 1927 he was with Wyndham Lewis, 
who provided him with contacts throughout Europe, and impressed on him the 
dangers of neglecting to sustain the avant-garde with public information. Barr 
then visited Picasso and Le Corbusier in Paris, Jacobus Oud in Holland, 
Gropius, Klee, Kandinsky, and Feininger at the Dessau Bauhaus, and finally, in 
Moscow, representatives of contemporary Russian art, architecture, theatre, 
and motion pictures. 
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Barr’s own apprehension of modernism, therefore, was firsthand. It ranged 
far beyond Post-Impressionism and Cubism (the purview of most of New 
York’s interested collectors), and involved an interrelationship of painting, 
sculpture, and the design of graphics, industrial products, architecture, film, 

_ and theatre. In his first few years at the MOMA he gradually drew the New 
York public towards an appreciation of modern art, carefully preserving contact 
with movements it would find less mystifying, and also offering constant 
references to related concepts in the more familiar realms of architecture and 
product design. The Museum’s inaugural exhibition was devoted to Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Seurat and van Gogh—subjects which were hardly avant-garde in 
1929, especially to Barr. But this show encouraged an informed awareness 
of Post-Impressionism and established its worth as an idiom to be taken 
seriously. It formed an anchor for presentations of subjects such as Redon, 
Klee, Matisse, Rivera, and Léger—while frequent references back to Post- 
Impressionism ensured that modernism’s acceptability was never stretched 
too far. 

At the same time Barr made the point that modernism was neither unpre- 
cedented nor unique. He presented Aztec, Mayan, and Incan paintings in an 
exhibition entitled American Sources of Modern Art (1933); and in African Negro 
Art (1935) he reviewed the influential significance of primitive art. He widened 
the scope of his public’s appreciation by exhibiting modern architecture and 
product design.'' He broadened this still further by performing possibly his 
most difficult task (considering that Americans had been conditioned to believe 
modernism exclusively a cultured, European phenomenon): drawing modern 
American art into a history of the avant-garde and demonstrating its consistency 
with folk art. 1? 

All of this may be seen as clever orchestration of acceptability, beginning with 
one of the most easily understood facets of modernism, attaching to it examples 
of mildly increasing extremism, proving it to be both universal and indigenous, 
and demonstrating it to be not esoteric but within everyone’s grasp in the shape 
of buildings and artefacts in everyday currency. It was also an approach by 
stealth to what are now seen as having been MOMA’s most important seminal 
exhibitions, Cubism and Abstract Art, and Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism. These 
confronted a by-now relatively knowledgeable public in 1936, the year in 
which, by contrast, the International Surrealist Exhibition so shocked an entirely 
unprepared public in London. They also initiated standard practices for which 
MOMA became renowned: publishing exhaustive supporting information 
rather than perpetuating mystique; and presenting exhibits in sympathetically 
designed settings, instead of environments suited to other aesthetic purposes 
and times. Barr put the entire results of his European fieldwork at the service of 
information. He wrote extensive bibliographies and catalogues that were 
among the first, in any language, to attempt to encompass all perceptible 

s constituents. He also illustrated a large proportion of exhibited works, and 
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substantiated them with wealths of incidental detail concerning artists’ 
lifestyles, locations, contacts, and objectives. 

This enterprise was the first large-scale attempt at placing fresh research 
immediately into the public realm, and of course it entailed the necessary risk of 
inaccuracy. In this respect it may be noted that Barr harboured two preconcep- 
tions. His evident supposition that contemporary abstraction was chiefly a 
European phenomenon, with few pioneering achievements having been made 
by Americans, has been discredited.'? So too has the widespread practice, to 
which he conformed, of interpreting art as a continuous, evolving phenomenon 
ruled throughout by cause and effect. Barr saw two such streams of events in his 
European researches. The first was a sequence initiated by Cézanne, encompas- 
sing Cubism and experimenting with a closed range of geometric forms. The 
second originated with Gauguin and engaged improvisation, amorphousness, 
and imprecision. '* This latter observation led Barr to speculate that a biomor- 
phic abstraction would constitute the next serious phase of modern art’s 
development. This phase would require artists to be alive to Surrealist spon- 
taneity, to recognize fortuitous accidents, and to use mechanical and biological 
forms in fantastic combination. There is little doubt that this assumption of 
Barr’s influenced the founders of the ICA, and that with the benefit ofa decade’s 
hindsight the two principal, originative movements were interpreted as ‘Con- 
structivist’ and ‘Expressionist’ abstraction. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE ICA AND THE BASIS OF ITS EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


In its early years the ICA mirrored MOMA’s version of modern art’s 
development, and its exhibition policies.'® It also encouraged Barr’s two 
specifically modern idioms, and shared MOMA’s original purpose of creating 
an informed audience for modernism as a first step towards wider propagation. 
Among its founders were Roland Penrose (a veteran of the 1936 International 
Surrealist Exhibition) and Herbert Read (a principal participant in both this and 
the International Constructive Art exhibition of the following year). Read had 
enjoyed a practical involvement in MOMA from 1942, and had begun regularly 
to lecture there on visits to New York. Penrose was a very close friend of Barr’s 
and probably MOMA’s most enthusiastic admirer in Britain.” They looked 
upon the ICA as an opportunity to remedy popular misconceptions that had 
arisen in 1936 and 1937; and, considering their connections, it is not surprising 
that their methods bore striking resemblance to MOMA’s programmes in its 
initial phase almost twenty years earlier. 

Apparently this was not at first intentional, for the ICA’s Outline Policy 
Statement’? paid tribute to MOMA’s achievement but professed its own aim to 
be different, namely to engage contemporary, rather than retrospective, art (even 
if this was of recent retrospection). But in practice the ICA had to present a 
survey of modern art’s history because of the poverty of general understanding. 


Hence it was didactic from the start. Its inaugural exhibition Forty Years of—y 
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Modern Art (1947) offered a perspective very similar to the MOMA’s Cubism and 
Abstract Art. And the ICA’s much more ambitious sequel Forty Thousand Years of 
Modern Art (1948) presented arguments about precursors and the permanent 
validity of certain aesthetic precepts in an exactly similar fashion to MOMA’s 
‘American Sources of Modern Art and African Negro Art. 

This was done deliberately in order to present a history while shunning 
retrospection. Historicism, it was reasoned, deals with contemporary art by 
attaching it to the past, anchoring it to outmoded meaning and thus distorting 
its significance here and now. Contemporary art is thus presented as a series of 
logical outcomes of past styles, which may have arisen from fundamentally 
different circumstances. This encourages crude categorizations, in the face of 
which appreciators must labour to discover original meaning. The distillation of 
meaning would occur so much more spontaneously if historians were not 
principally motivated towards immediate logical interpretation. Contemporary 
art will lend itself to logical explanation eventually (it seems always to have done 
so in the past), but its earliest verbal attachments will be speculative, tentative, 
often inaccurate, and unconvincing. There is a recognized delay before con- 
temporary art becomes intelligible to the general public: the Monets which were 
indecipherable in their day are now on every sitting-room wall. What cannot 
be conveyed in words, however, may be apprehended in practical dialogue. 
The most productive way of identifying with contemporary art is to effect 
forms of critical practice featuring emulation, deconstruction, and creative 
response. j 

Forty Thousand Years of Modern ‘Art therefore presented modernism as an 
attempt to engage universal creative principles, which had been potent in 
prehistoric times and lost in the cul-de-sac of Renaissance naturalism, but which 
had survived in the primitive and were capable of emulation in current practice. 
Great store was set by Gauguin’s having rejected naturalism in favour of 
Tahitian imagery, and also by the fact that certain artists—Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Derain, Picasso, and others—had collected primitive sculptures at around the 
turn of the century. A culmination of recognition and respect was said to have 
occurred in Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1907), the first European work 
‘to resemble negro art in general style’ and to afford it ‘the supreme homage of 
imitation’. !? Barr had been unable to exhibit this work in Cubism and Abstract Art 
but had shown preparatory studies. He had nevertheless reproduced it in his 
catalogue because of its seminal importance in uniting primitive and modern, 
and bridging back from Cubism to Cézanne. It also possessed the great 
propagandizing virtue of formal crudity, conveying the essential message that 
modern art’s practices would be accessible to all who were willing to externalize 
their most elemental emotions, irrespective of whether they had undergone 
what was previously considered indispensable, an academic training. The ICA 
displayed this painting—in 1947 now owned by MOMA and loaned to provide 

y the ICA with the most fitting symbolic beginning—in position of honour, the 
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manner of its presentation (artificially lit below ground level) arousing a sense of ~ 
reception into contemporary art. 

What astonished initiates even more than the image was the revelation that it 
was forty years old, announcing a subsequent history which required apprehen- 
sion before genuinely contemporary imagery could be understood. Thus the 
ICA’s second inaugural exhibition defeated the intention not to be retrospec- 
tive. It also gave rise to a paradox its officers did their best to resolve: that while 
authentic expression is timeless, authentic contemporary expression conforms to 
a pattern of progressive development. Herbert Read’s assertion was that 
contemporary art was evolving in the sense of unfolding or revealing, rather 
than perfecting, itself.2° The strategy adopted by the Institute, therefore, was to 
stress the constancy of art’s eternal concepts. By no mere coincidence the 
concepts identified for this purpose were those which had been proclaimed at the 
MOMA—constructivist and expressionist abstraction. 

This of course was highly selective, especially in view of a preponderance of 
Surrealists in the founding membership, but it was seen as one of a number of 
simplicities necessitated by the general poverty of understanding. It was 
simplistic to say that before the modern period art had well-understood, 
entrenched purposes. But it was convincing to maintain that before Impression- 
ism there were few determined attempts—in ways which had become common 
even by 1947—to explore aesthetic concepts so radical that they would initiate 
far-reaching changes of thought and conduct. Renaissance naturalism had held 
primacy for around five hundred years, the essentially ‘open’ nature of its form 
and content ensuring its intelligibility. It was equally simplistic to describe 
avant-garde art of the twentieth century as obscure. But (in spite of artists’ 
professions to be addressing people in the mass) the tendency to originate 
creative themes in private research had resulted in idioms and symbols that had 
remained ‘closed’ to general appreciation for considerable periods. 

These had been unproductive intervals, preventing rapport between those 
who were compelled to express particular visual and plastic concepts and those 
who might reasonably have been expected to be receptive. The infant ICA, 
then, accepted the twin tasks of encouraging emergent excellence and dis- 
seminating its principles through education. To these ends it rejected Natural- 
ism as having been superseded by Surrealism. Surrealism itself was seen as 
needing to divest itself of realistic representation (which was anchoring it to 
outmoded conventions); and its principal role in the mid twentieth century was 
identified as enriching unconscious, expressionist abstraction by raising the 
perceptibility of ‘accidental’ marks and images. ‘Conventional’ Surrealism, 
therefore, was employed for its propensities to shock, and as a means of 
heightening the membership’s collective imagination towards a structured, 
experimental creativity that welcomed fortuitous, accidental effects. And just as 
Barr had cultivated a new audience for modernism through the accessibility of 
works by Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat and van Gogh, the ICA exploited Paul 3 
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Klee’s approachable creativity to establish several important precepts. This 
marked the first significant departure from an educational model accepted from 
the MOMA. 

The first Klee-derived precept was the principle of progressive development, 
the cherished hallmark of authentic contemporary art. Klee’s work was relevant 
here in two senses. It was recognized as being in the forefront of an effort to 
regain primitive (that is, constant) symbolic significance; and Klee himself had 
proclaimed each of his works to be an act of self-revelation, the graphic elements 
moving through sequences of dimensional shifts to reveal forms just beyond the 
artist’s previous experience. Visual expression begins with the point, which 
moves, creating line; this in turn moves laterally, describing plane; and plane 
moves similarly, creating volume. This simple doctrine provided both the 
. initiate with a means of entry into constructive abstraction, and the more 

practised with an analogous concept—organic formation—to hold as the main 
criterion of authentic creativity.‘ 

The ICA’s exhibition Growth and Form (1951), designed by Richard 
Hamilton, was devoted entirely to natural subject-matter. Scientific specimens, 
juxtaposed with diagrams of molecular structures and microscope-photographs 
of organic growth, revealed an inner world of abstract images conforming to an 
evolutionary logic. Corresponding debates conveyed the message that these 
were not to be imitated except in principle, for example by respecting the 
positive and negative extension and diminution of shapes, allowing each mark 
or form to ‘suggest’ a subsequent addition or erasure, building into the work a 
record of its own originative processes, the counterpart of those that science had 
found detectable in natural organisms. This was the Institute’s answer to the 
problem of ‘closed’ contemporary expression: each work respecting the organic 
principle would thus reveal its creative logic openly. Successions of such works 
would present frame-by-frame chronologies of aesthetic research in the recom- 
mended fields of Constructivist and Expressionist Abstraction. 

Now these two idioms may not have seemed particularly related—indeed 
Barr had identified them as strict alternatives—yet it was recognized at the ICA 
that they possessed a common fundamental principle which served to unite 
them: they were process-dominant. Creative direction was determined neither 
by technical expertise nor inside knowledge of art’s great themes. Instead, form 
was divined in each work as it progressed and thus revealed itself. The term 
‘organic’ was especially relevant here, helping to rationalize a way of working in 
which images or forms would seem to appear, and to take on symbolic 
characteristics, with little specific pre-intention on the part of the painter or 
sculptor.”! It is not true that end-products were completely ignored, but more 
accurate to say they were allowed to take care of themselves, the means 
becoming the focus of attention. This left open, of course, the question of what 
informed or motivated each individual judgement in the orchestration of a 

“spontaneous, organic work of art. Here too Klee was instructive. 
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In 1953 the ICA presented Wonder and Horvor of the Human Head, a survey of ~ 
the vast range of possible symbolic meaning attachable to depictions of heads 
and faces. This exhibition was calculated to superimpose an awareness of the. 
potential emotional content of contemporary art over the by-now accepted 
principles of organic formation. Statements by Read and Penrose in an 
accompanying publication” barely disguised their concern at the prospect of 
having encouraged art of authentic form but lacking significant content. The 
exhibition’s purposes were to ‘give courage to those who find our Present an 
impenetrable chaos’, to ‘stimulate poetic reflection upon our human condition’ 
and to ‘act as a mirror or a window for the imagination’—in other words, to 
accentuate the importance of irrational symbolism besides developmental logic. 

The human head was a peculiarly appropriate subject-matter in this regard, 
composed as it was of a few ostensibly simple features, capable of expressing the 
full complement of human feelings by minutely subtle changes in their spatial. 
relationships. The head itself might symbolize other conceptions—the sun, the 
earth, the creative wellspring, life or death. Therefore the unpractised painter or 
sculptor, looking for some sense of purpose in simple mark-making or shape- 
making, might profitably study this phenomenon to gain some inkling ofhow a 
dot might become a gazing eye, of how a line might smile or grimace, of how 
the elevation of a plane might indicate arrogance or humility, and a volume 
convey the summation of a personality. 

. Such complex emotional expression, a constant feature of Klee’s art, was 
easily overlooked when following his disarmingly simple mechanical direc- 
tives. Klee, of course, was not the only model: Leonardo had ‘seen’ facial 
expressions in stains on walls; Max Ernst had found similar phenomena in 
rubbings of floorboards, leaves and stones; for Tanguy strange oneiric faces had 
appeared unbidden in the mists of his Surrealist images; and both Masson and 
Sutherland had discovered faces in their depictions of landscapes and natural 
forms. Acceptance of this sense of identification was to argue that very little 
mark or shape-making was necessary to suggest facial images conveying the 
most complex of human emotions, ranging from wonder to horror. As these 
emotions were latent in the elements of visual expression (rather than their styles 
or cultural affinities), it could be argued also that they were realizable in 
Constructivist and Expressionist Abstractions. The underlying message was 
that images of such emotional potency could be achieved without conventional 
expertise. Indeed, expertise might be a hindrance if it prevented recognition and 
adoption of powerful imagery as it emerged in the processes of drawing, 
painting, or constructing. 

This rationale for entering the flow of contemporary art on the part of the 
previously uninitiated, downgrading technical expertise and familiarity with art 
history’s great themes, and instead emphasizing raw emotional expression and 
constructive sensibility, proved to be so compelling that within a decade of its 
original airing at the ICA it had been carried into formal art college programmes~y 
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and was enshrined in government educational policy.” The early 1960s wit- 
nessed a widespread popular participation in contemporary art (inconceivable in 
1936 and 1937), the outward manifestations of which included bohemian dress 
and discriminating affection for modern jazz and other forms of expression at 
once emotional and cerebral. This is not to say that the ICA was responsible for 
creating a national mood, but to recognize that it did anticipate and condense a 
popular necessity. Its great achievement, at the start of its existence, was to 
popularize an appreciation of contemporary art featuring practical, creative 
strategies that were accessible to the untutored. Constructivist and Expression- 
ist Abstraction possessed teachable virtues in their processes, which also 
released an unselfconscious Surrealism. Almost incidentally, therefore, the ICA 
also encouraged something which has not yet received general recognition—a 
synthesizing of some of the principal movements of the previous avant-garde 
art of the twentieth century. 


David Thistlewood, School of Architécture, University of Liverpool, PO Box 147, 
Liverpool L69 3BX, England. 
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CAN AESTHETIC VALUE BE EXPLAINED? 
Richard M. Gaskin 


I 


Ir seems that we can distinguish two levels of discourse about a work of art, 
which I shall call levels 1 and 2.' Level 1 contains descriptions that are purely 
factual: such descriptions give the sort of information about the shape and 
construction of a work of art that could be appreciated by someone with no 
aesthetic sense. Level 2 concepts can only be grasped by someone who has an 
aesthetic sense—in fact the ability to do so is constitutive of possession of the 
faculty of aesthetic perception (taste). Another way of drawing the distinction is 
in terms of codifiability: facts of level 1 can be detected by a machine (they can be 
codified); facts of level 2 cannot be so detected (they cannot be codified). 

A couple of brief examples should suffice to make the distinction between 
levels clear. In part IH of Little Gidding T.S. Eliot wrote: 


Sin is Behovely, but 
All shall be well, and 
All manner of things shall be well. 


One is talking at level 1 if one says that the three clauses here minus the 
conjunctions are lifted from Julian of Norwich, that the ‘b’ of ‘Behovely’ is 
capitalized, and that the lines are enjambed. Similarly, one would be talking at 
level 1 if one said that Das Rheingold begins in the key of E Flat Major, and rises 
slowly and quietly from the tonic in a series of major thirds. One would be 
talking at level 2 if one tried to say how we should respond to these features. One 
might say, for example, that the ‘b’ of “Behovely’ is capitalized to emphasize the 
authority of the source and the gnomic status of the sententia, that the poet 
follows this with ‘but’ split from its clause (the enjambement) so as to deflate it in 
asomewhat wry but not disrespectful way. His use of ‘but’ here encapsulates the 
theme of part III: we should not ignore our tradition, but equally we should not 
be enslaved to it—we must ‘not ‘follow an antique drum’. Similarly, one is 
talking at level 2 if one says of the opening of Das Rheingold that the major third 
interval expresses ‘the very idea of harmony—the pleasurable, amoral state of 
nature’. One is also talking at level 2 if one advances to a more general 
evaluation of what has been identified either at level or 2: if, for example, one 
says that Eliot manipulates the ‘but’ to express a profound truth, or that 
Wagner’s evocation of the very idea of harmony is sublime. 

I include together in level 2 both what might be called ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ 
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evaluative concepts.* Examples of thick aesthetic concepts might be ‘volup- 
tuous’, ‘sad’, ‘piquant’, and of thin ‘beautiful’, ‘superficial’ and again ‘good’. 
Now there may sometimes be considerable difficulty deciding how to fit 
particular concepts into this categorization of the two levels, with level 2 further 
split into thick and thin. Does ‘garish’ belong in level 1 or 2? ‘Harmonious’? 
‘Sublime’ is clearly a level 2 concept but is it thick or thin? It is quite hard to 
characterize precisely the difference between thick and thin. The basic idea is 
that thin concepts are more general than thick. This is reflected in the following 
asymmetry: thick can rationally support thin, but not vice versa. One might 
suppose that this asymmetry derived from a greater proximity of thick to level 1 
than thin: what this proximity amounts to will be considered below in section 3. 
For the moment I want to abstract from the particular difficulty mentioned here 
and proceed with an admittedly imprecise, but I hope intuitive, grasp of the 
hierarchy. The difficulty will, however, recur at an important point below. In 
this piece I want to explore the phenomenon of explanation of the aesthetic, 
comparing what I say there with what I take to be the nature of explanation of 
ethical evaluation. Many people have felt that there is something ineffable about 
the aesthetic. I want to see if this intuition can be made precise and what there is 
to be said for it. I shall reach an equivocal verdict on the possibility of explaining 
the aesthetic, and hence try to mark a clear discrepancy between the aesthetic 
and the ethical. 


II 


If there is a parallel distinction between levels to be made in the case of ethical 
value, then it is plausible to suppose that advancing facts from level 1 in support 
of level 2 facts can constitute a species of explanation. Certainly it is clear that we 
are educated into a moral sense by being exposed to remarks which have that 
general shape. For example, I educate a child into the (level 2) concept of cruelty 
towards animals by showing him the connection between such cruelty and, 
centrally, actions that (on level 1) inflict pain. And I think we should accept that I 
do so precisely by explaining why particular actions are cruel in terms of their 
tendency to cause pain. That is, I give him reasons why particular actions are 
cruel or wrong, and these reasons are facts from level 1. Thus it is plausible to 
say that in the ethical case what educates also explains. Now given that we can 
also be educated into an aesthetic sense, and given too that the critical remarks 
we are exposed to have the same general shape as in the ethical case (namely: 
level 1 facts cited in support of higher-level facts), we can ask: is it the case in the 
aesthetic domain that what educates also explains? 

Consider the following passage from Emma, which marks a turning point in 
the novel. Emma has just visited Miss Bates as a gesture of goodwill and implicit 
apology for her rudeness the previous day. On returning to Hartfield she finds 
Mr Knightly, who has just been informed of her pacific mission: 
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He looked at her with a glow of regard. She was warmly gratified—and in another 
moment still more so, by a little movement of more than common friendliness on 
his part. He took her hand;—whether she had not herself made the first motion, she 
could not say—she might perhaps have rather offered it—but he took her hand, 
pressed it, and certainly was on the point of carrying it to his lips—when, from some 
fancy or other, he suddenly let it go.—Why he should feel such a scruple, why he 
should change his mind when it was all but done, she could not perceive.—He 
would have judged better, she thought, if he had not stopped.—The intention, 
however, was indubitable; and whether it was that his manners had in general so 
little gallantry, or however else it happened, but she thought nothing became him 
more.—It was with him, of so simple, yet so dignified a nature.—She could not but 
recall the attempt with great satisfaction. It spoke such perfect amity.—He left them 
immediately afterwards—gone in a moment. (Chapter 45, init.) 


This is one of the finest passages in the novel: in the first place, it excellently 
conveys the discrepancy—fundamental to the characterization of Emma—be- 
tween her perception of reality and the reader’s. The reader sees clearly here, 
what Emma still does not, that she loves Knightly (and that he loves her: the 
cold word ‘amity’ conceals from Emma, but not from the reader, the emotion 
he really expressed). But it is obvious from the passage that she has all the 
material requisite for self-knowledge. For the first time in the novel Emma’s 
feelings are laid out clearly in front of her: she only has to open her eyes. (She 
thinks Knightly ‘would have judged better if he had not stopped’. She only has 
to ask herself why she thinks this.) Now how does the passage achieve its 
suggestiveness? It is clear that there is a certain dislocation of thought in it: 
Emma’s reflections take on a will of their own and proceed in directions of their 
own choosing. The heroine becomes a passive (potential) observer of them. The 
most striking device employed by Jane Austen to create this effect is the solecism 
in the sentence containing the words ‘whether it was that his manners had in 
general so little gallantry, or however else it happened, but she thought nothing 
became him more’. The insertion of ‘but’ here destroys the grammaticality of 
Emma’s thought; this is (I think) unique in the novel, and hence its occurrence 
here suggests more than anything else the presence of undercurrents in Emma’s 
feelings which are surfacing far enough for the reader—but not yet for 
Emma—to perceive them. l 

What, in terms of my levels, is going on in this piece of criticism? Well, some 
facts of level 1 are cited in support of assertions—both thick and thin—at level 2. 
In particular I alluded to the unique employment of a solecism: that was the 
insertion of a co-ordinating conjunction (‘but’) into a sentence where the 
anterior presence of subordinate clauses meant that there is no syntactic room 
for one. If one wants to say how we should respond to this passage and what is 
so good about it, I think that fact has to figure crucially in such an account. 

But one might be struck by the following doubt: surely the level 1 facts here 
are too remote from the higher-level facts to support them? How can the mere 
fact of solecism, combined with its uniqueness, have anything to say about the 
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marvellous sense which the reader gets in this passage of Emma simultaneously 
losing her grip on her emotions and yet at last coming in sight of self- 
knowledge? The levels of discourse here seem too divorced from one another to 
be bridged in the way the criticism attempted. That criticism tried to make the 
level 1 facts speak higher-level truths; but surely such facts just don’t speak.* 

As it stands this worry may not seem difficult to quiet. Reasons, it might be 
said, simply do perform the bridging function queried in the above paragraph. 
A reason in this context is precisely a level 1 fact seen in a certain way. What it is 
to have a moral sense is to see certain facts—facts which may equally be available 
to someone lacking such a sense—as motivationally alive. Similarly, the reply 
runs, what the above piece of criticism attempted to do was to make us see Jane 
Austen’s employment of a solecism—a syntactic feature which can be detected 
purely mechanically by an organism or gadget entirely lacking in aesthetic 
sense—as aesthetically alive. 


Il 


This reply is, I think, good as far as it goes; but the issues raised when one tries 
to penetrate more deeply into the nature of aesthetic rationalization are more 
difficult than it allows for. There seems to be a difference between the two types 
of explanation, which can be appreciated if one thinks of approaching the second 
level from the first, rather than vice versa. When viewed from this angle facts do 
not seem to be aesthetically alive in a way they can be morally alive. A 
grammatical solecism could, surely, support just about any higher-level des- 
cription. If I just tell you that a novel contains a unique case of one, you would 
not thereby be given any indication as to whether the solecism was felicitous, an 
embarrassing slip by the author, or entirely unworthy of remark. This seems to 
be quite general to the aesthetic. Suppose—to take an example from a non- 
linguistic area—that one wanted to explain the effect of Britten’s aria ‘Now the 
Great Bear and Pleiades . . .’ (Peter Grimes, Act One). Here one might point to 
the following level 1 feature: the presence of a sustained tonic pedal underlain by 
a slowly descending bass figure. One could suggest that by the combination of 
these features Britten achieves a deepening sense of Peter’s insight into some- 
thing universal (Man’s place in Nature); the shifting base suggests Nature’s 
mutability, the pedal its constancy in change; further, the combination seems to 
set the stability of Peter’s mystical vision against the unreflective waywardness 
of his companions. When looked down on from an achieved aesthetic position, 
all this seems to me to be there in the level 1 feature I mentioned. But when we 
look up, as it were, from just that feature itself, there seems to be nothing in the 
bare idea of a tonic pedal supported by a slowly descending bass figure to give us 
any of this: for we find exactly the same device used elsewhere to achieve an 
entirely different effect, for example by Smetana in the coda to his autobio- 
graphical First String Quartet. Here the pedal represents an aural defect: a very 
highnote-which Smetana came to hear continuously before he finally went deaf. 
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The effect could not be more different from that of the Britten excerpt. We have 
no sense of peace in the eye of the storm, but of disruption (after the even flow of 
the preceding bars) and distress. The point is that a level 1 phenomenon (or 
cluster of such phenomena) seems to be able to support variable effects at the 
second level. I shall call this possibility the possibility of duplication, under- 
standing thereby replication at level 1 combined with divergence at the higher 
level. It will play an important role in what follows. 

But now the difference with the moral case is that duplication does not appear 
to be a possibility here. If I tell you that I have seen someone hurting a dog, 
although you won’t know just from that piece of information whether the 
action is morally right or not, you can know that if the action is right, it is right 
for some reason other than that the dog was hurt; if, on the other hand, the action 
is wrong, the reason for the wrongness can be (and is very likely to be) that the 
dog was hurt. The level 1 description ‘hurting a dog’, when it supports (is the 
reason for) an evaluation, cannot support any old evaluation: if it supports an 
evaluation at all, that will be one of condemnation for cruelty. When the action 
in question is right, it gets its rightness from elsewhere in level 1 (e.g., that the 
dog is being trained). Rather than support rightness, hurting a dog does not 
support at all; it is a pro tanto marker of wrongness. 

We might sum up the difference we have uncovered here by saying that level 1 
facts cited in support of aesthetic evaluations are aesthetically ‘free’ in a way that 
level 1 facts cited in support of moral evaluations are not. This point stays in 
place when we acknowledge, as we must, that there are indeed well-attested 
correspondences between first-level and higher-level aesthetic phenomena 
which hold in many cases. Deryck Cooke gives some more or less speculative 
examples of these in his book (note 2), going well beyond such traditionally 
agreed associations as that between minor keys and sadness, or the major 
seventh interval and a feeling of tense expectancy.” The point survives this 
acknowledgement just because these associations cannot be hardened into rules: 
a piece of music may be intensely sad precisely because it is in a major key and 
not in spite of that fact (think of the ending of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde), 
whereas hurting a dog, when right, can only be right, as we have seen, in spite of 
the pain caused to the animal, and never because of it. This consideration does 
not, then, undermine our conclusion that there is more aesthetic than moral 
‘freedom’ in first-level phenomena.® 

This distinction between the moral and the aesthetic can be given an epistemic 
gloss: the associations between first-level phenomena and second-level moral 
evaluations are a priori; those between the first-level and second-level aesthetic 
evaluation are a posteriori. We did not have to find out that hurting a dog is a pro 
tanto marker of wrongness: to understand the concepts involved is to know that 
much. But it was never a priori that the augmented fourth should prove to be the 
diabolus in musica. That this interval is apt for the evocation of hellig icon 
tations has been a matter of artistic discovery by composers as divers poMorgit, t 
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(Don Giovanni’s cry when he grasps the Commendatore’s proferred hand) and 
Busoni (Faust’s request to Mephistopheles: ‘willst du mir dienen?’). 

There are two objections to this account which the reader may wish to make. 
First, it might be objected that in my selection of pain-infliction as the level 1 fact 
to talk about in the moral case I am ignoring unfavourable examples. Is not 
“eating a meal’ a level 1 phenomenon which is morally ‘free’? In fact Iam not at 
all sure that facts such as this ever pull any weight in moral explanation. Surely 
eating a meal could only have moral value instrumentally, i.e., ifit was a way of 
doing something else which supported the evaluation directly? But I don’t mind 
letting the objector have this point: my thesis will then be that level 1 facts are 
without exception aesthetically ‘free’, whereas at least some such facts are not 
morally ‘free’. 

The second objection is more important. Frank Sibley has argued? that there 
are a priori connections of a negative kind between (in my terms) thick level 2 
concepts and level 1 concepts: for example, that a delicate piece of music could 
not consist of loud brass discords. If he were right about this it would mean that 
level 1 facts are not aesthetically ‘free’ after all, although the fact that the 
restrictions were negative in the aesthetic case would still mark an important and 
interesting divergence from the moral case. But is he right? The problem is 
connected with the difficulty—which I mentioned earlier but set aside—of 
locating certain concepts in my hierarchy. Is ‘delicate’ a level 2 concept? Could a 
machine identify its extension? It is not clear to me how we should jump on this 
one. I am tempted simply to deny Sibley’s point and say that in the sense in 
which ‘delicate’ is a level 2 concept it would be possible to have a loud, 
discordant and delicate piece. (It might have delicate modulations.) Conversely, 
in the sense in which such a piece couldn’t be delicate I am inclined to say that 
‘delicacy’ here is operating as a level 1 concept, and hence would be codifiable. 
Now clearly one has to be careful here to avoid merely legislating oneself out of 
difficulty. In this section I have developed my argument in terms of an 
undifferentiated second level. But I could just as well have cast it solely in terms 
of an indisputably thin concept like ‘beauty’; in that case the difficulty broached 
here would not arise (there could not be any such a priori links between level 1 
phenomena and thin aesthetic concepts), and the argument goes cleanly 
through. The reader who feels inclined to agree with Sibley (I am reserving 
judgement on the matter) should treat the difference I have found in this section 
between the moral and the aesthetic as just relating to the connection between 
level 1 phenomena and thin aesthetic/moral concepts.'° 


IV 


Let us now look in more detail at the process of explanation. We return to the 
phenomenon of duplication. Surely, it might be said, we can grant that 
duplication is a feature of the aesthetic without conceding that this damages the 
possibility of genuine explanation. It only looked as if it could damage that 
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possibility in the Britten/Smetana case above, it might be said, because the level 
1 characterizations I gave were too sparse to differentiate the pieces at the first 
level. But surely if we do not stop at such impoverished characterizations, we 
shall be able to locate first-level phenomena which intelligibly differentiate 
purported duplicates: duplication is, in other words, eliminable, and when, in 
particular cases, we have eliminated it, we shall have restored the possibility of 
genuine explanation. For example, we only need to start adding such things as 
that the Britten aria is in a major key and the Smetana coda in a minor; that 
Britten’s bass figure descends smoothly in contrast to the agitated activity of 
Smetana’s lower strings; that the effect of the aria is partly directed by the 
meaning of the poetry it sets, that of the Quartet excerpt by the painful 
autobiographical fact which it represents—we need go no further than these 
obvious level 1 facts before we start making sense of the very different moods 
the two pieces evoke. Surely, the objection runs, if we go on like this for long 
enough we can always close off the possibility of duplication and hence deliver 
genuine explanations. 

The objector’s point is that as long as duplication is not ineliminable we can 
have explanation; he can point out, indeed, that although duplication as such is 
not to be found in the moral case (recall that duplication involves the level 1 
material rationally supporting the varying level 2 effects), nevertheless a 
weakened version of it—duplication minus the rational support—is available 
(hurting a dog may sometimes be right and sometimes wrong). Let us call 
duplication as we have defined it ‘strong duplication’ and duplication minus the 
requirement of rational support: ‘weak duplication’. Now we need weak 
duplication to be eliminable from the moral as much as we need strong 
duplication to be eliminable from the aesthetic if in either case explanation is to 
get going. I think we should accept this point. But it doesn’t put the moral and 
the aesthetic on all fours, because if we accept a version of the supervenience 
thesis (of the moral and the aesthetic on the material), that just gives us the 
eliminability of weak duplication. So we still have the disanalogy between the 
moral and the aesthetic which we pinpointed in section 3—the possibility of 
strong duplication in the latter case but not the former. And I think we should 
accept that because strong duplication is eliminable from the moral but not from 

_ the aesthetic, the availability of explanation of the aesthetic is vitiated. 

There are two ways, as far as I can see, we might try to explain aesthetic 
evaluations. We can either regard all first-level phenomena needed to close off 
the possibility of weak duplication as jointly explanatory, i.e., as constituting 
the reason why the work in question has the second-level properties it has; or 
confine the function of rational support to only part of the first level, and regard 
the rest of the first level as forming an explanatory field'' embedding the reasons, 
i.e., as providing a context for those reasons, but not itself constituting a (set of) 
reason(s) for the second-level effects. What happens if we try to explain 
evaluations in the first of the above ways? In that case, all the first-level 
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phenomena we cite to close off the possibility of weak duplication count as 
reasons for the second-level effect. As reasons, they are all on an equal footing. 
But now we encounter the following problem: as we supply more first-level 
information about a work we approach an individuation of it. This is because 
works of art are, at least for the purposes of explanation, abstract objects.'? This 
is quite unlike the ethical case, for there it is plausible that in giving the full 
explanation of the cruelty of an action we do not have to go beyond the purely 
general: the explanation may then exactly fit the cruelty of another action 
without the two actions thereby tending to coalesce. Actions are spatio- 
temporal particulars: they are not individuated by their first-level characteriza- 
tions alone; works of art (given the above rider) are. 

Let us consider the limiting case first, namely a work that we have to go all the 
way to individuating in order to avoid weak duplication. The explanation of this 
work’s sadness, say, or beauty, will then in outline run: this work is sad 
(beautiful) because it has the first-level features it has (because it is the work itis). 
This doesn’t look like a case of explanation at all, but rather a simple statement of 
supervenience. And to advert to the presence of a supervenience here is not to 
explain (make illuminating sense of) the supervening level in terms of the 
supervened-on level: the connection remains wholly obscure. Of course in 
specifying enough level 1 material to avoid weak duplication we may not quite 
individuate a work; nevertheless we shall arrive at a set of works which look or 
sound extremely similar—too similar for the fact that the features in question are 
reproducible in what are technically different works to be explanatorily 
illuminating. What we have here is still really just supervenience. 

In contradistinction, the possibility of explanation in the moral case is 
preserved by the difference between the way we individuate morally significant 
units from the way we individuate aesthetically significant units. In specifying 
enough level 1 information about an action to avoid weak duplication, we do 
not individuate particular (datable) actions, but rather types of action. It is these 
types that the second-level features of the action attach to, so that we can always 
explain why a particular action has the moral character it does by adverting to 
the fact that it exemplifies a certain type of action. This is a perfectly respectable 
species of explanation: we often cite the frequent occurrence of an event in at 
least partial explanation of why it is occurring on one particular occasion; hence 
the explanatory superiority of correlating moral evaluations with types of action 
over correlating aesthetic evaluations with particular works of art. Furthermore, 
we have already seen that the correlations here differ crucially in that strong 
duplication is a possibility in the aesthetic, but not the moral, case. So the upshot 
is that if we explain evaluations in the first of the above ways (taking all first- 
level phenomena to be relevant to aesthetic explanation) the aesthetic emerges as 
inexplicable, but the moral remains explanatorily intact. 

The inexplicability of the aesthetic has, we can now say, two respects to it. 
The first is that the totality of features in a work of art which are responsible, 
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either directly or indirectly, for its second-level characteristics are not repeatable 


' in a genuinely different work. The second respect is the failure of strong 


duplication in the moral but not the aesthetic case. This latter discrepancy 
between the two has repercussions on their respective prospects for explanation, 
because the a priori links between first-level phenomena and second-level moral 
phenomena which rule out the possibility of strong duplication help make sense 
of the connections between the two levels (if indeed there really is a distinction 
of levels to be drawn in respect of the moral; see note 10). In the aesthetic case 
there are no such links: the correlations which obtain between the first and 
second levels are brutely a posteriori, and to that extent not susceptible of being 
illuminatingly explained. 

Suppose we attempt to explain evaluations in the second of the two ways 
mentioned above: here we deploy the notion of a reason operating within an 
explanatory field. Weak duplication will now be avoided because of any two 
distinct works the fields (at least) will be different, and it will not be the case, on 
this approach, that the field enters the picture as a reason for the evaluation: its 
role remains stubbornly enabling and not participatory. This approach will also 
allow us to respect the traditional-associations which we earlier acknowledged 
to obtain between the levels. The prospects for explanation will not be 
undermined, because we shall be able to make room for the recurrence of 
different particular associations of the same type. So mention of the frequent 
association between minor keys and sadness, say, against varying fields, can 
constitute a way of explaining how they come to be associated in a particular 
case. The fact that these fields can vary prevents these associations from being 
mere cases of the same supervenience (the associations straddle different works of 
art), and hence prevents the explanation from evanescing. Consequently, if we 
wish to preserve a place for the explanation of aesthetic value, we should try to 
run the second model of explanation offered above. If we do this, we do not 
need to relinquish all explanation of the aesthetic merely because strong 
duplication is a possibility in the aesthetic case but not the moral. On this model 
of explanation, then, the possibility of explaining how particular works achieve 
their effect obtains, although it remains true that there is no explanation of the a 
posteriori associations between levels. 


V 


It is not always possible, however, to refuse to absorb the background field 
into the domain from which reasons for evaluation are drawn. To see this, we 
must avail ourselves of a distinction between two ways in which a work of art 
expresses a higher-level feature. Following Roger Scruton, we may call the types 
of expression transitive and intransitive. Transitive expression is what we have 
been working with up to now. We say that a work of art expresses an emotion 
such as sadness, and our use of this word, common as it is to many circum- 


Y stances, indicates our perception of something common to what this work of art 
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expresses and what may be expressed and experienced in other contexts. ~ 

Intransitive expression is what Wittgenstein alluded to when he wrote: 
We say this passage gives us a quite special feeling. We sing it to ourselves, and make 
certain movements, and also perhaps have some special sensation. But in a different 
context we should not recognize these accompaniments—the movement, the 
sensation—at all. They are quite empty except when singing this passage. ‘I sing it 
with a quite particular expression.’ This expression is not something that can be 
separated from the passage. (PI pp. 182-3) 


Intransitive expression is what the teacher means when he tells his pupil to play 
with more expression: he does not expect to be asked ‘expression of what?’."4 
Intransitive expression differs from transitive in being at least partly individu- 
ated by the work of art which expresses it: it is not something which any other 
work of art could convey.!* 

Now here we surely have a significant divergence from the moral case. For 
- while there is such a thing as intransitive cruelty (to take a thick concept, but the 
point could equally be made using a thin one)—the quite particular way in 
which someone performs a cruel action, the cruelty of that action—the particu- 
larity (in this sense) of a cruel action is not morally relevant: morally relevant 
features are essentially repeatable—they are universals. But the quite particular 
melancholy of Madame Butterfly’s ‘Un bel di’ or of Isolde’s Liebestod cannot 
but be aesthetically relevant to the individual beauty of each. What is essential to 
the moral evaluation of an action lifts off from it; what is essential to the aesthetic 
evaluation of a work of art does not. We can reproduce exactly what makes 
some particular action cruel in another action which is spatio-temporally 
distinct from it, and cruel in its own quite particular way; we can only reproduce 
exactly what makes ‘Un bel di’ beautiful by having it sung again. Since moral 
situations arise between persons, it is tempting to suppose that the spatio- 
temporal particularity of persons must somehow be morally relevant in the 
application of moral concepts, especially of thin ones. But I think we should 
resist this temptation. The core of the wrongness of infidelity, say, does not rest 
on one’s obligations to a particular person in any sense in which the particular 
resists capture at the general level. The obligation to be faithful to one’s spouse is 
not radically particular: it attaches to any marital relationship. 

What makes the difference here between the moral and the aesthetic is that in 
the latter case those features whose presence or absence provide material for full 
explanations of evaluations (in the sense of explanations which regard all 
features of a work of art as explanatorily functional), have to descend to the 
particular. This is because works of art are individuated by their universal 
features, so that in providing the (necessarily full) explanation of the intransitive 
expression of a work ofart, the list of relevant features will individuate the work 
in question. But since actions are not individuated merely by their universal 
features, the parallel list we compile in the moral case will do no such thing. 
Accordingly, the distinction between transitive and intransitive expression can~y 
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«be seen as keyed to the explanatory goals of giving, respectively, partial and full 
explanations. I have allowed that there are general a posteriori associations 
between phenomena of different levels which have explanatory force. I think it 
is clear that these associations operate between universal features at level 1 and 
transitive features of the second level. That is, we can give some explanation of 
the sadness of a work, just qua sadness, in terms of level 1 features which are 
regularly associated with sadness qua sadness. Those features are pro tanto 
markers of sadness. '° But as soon as we particularize the effect in terms of the 
work, our powers of explanation give out. The impossibility of explaining the 
intransitive features of a work of art just is the impossibility of compiling a full 
explanation (in the above sense) of its aesthetically relevant features. One might 

say, echoing Mendelssohn,” that aesthetic emotion is indescribable because it is 
too precise for mod Nothing parallel holds in the moral case: there we have no 


explanatory stutter. ! 


Richard M. Gaskin, St Edmund Hall, Oxford OX1 4AR, England. 
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LITERATURE, FICTION AND 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Alan Collett 


THERE ARE many literary theorists who deny that literary works can ever contain 
true report sentences while arguing that a wide range of non-fictional texts 
¿— either are or can ‘become’ works of literature. 

For Olsen it is ‘meaningless to have debate on factual issues in connection 
with literary works’, the outcome of such debates ‘would not affect the reader’s 
understanding of works nor his evaluation of them’ and therefore reports in 
literary works ‘cannot be understood as informative’. Understanding a piece of 
discourse as literature, for Olsen, ‘implies understanding the reports contained 
in it as fictional’. 

He also maintains that any text can be judged as a literary work although it is 
only those such as Plato’s dialogues, which invite literary as well as philosophi- 
cal analysis, as well as ‘most detective stories, journalistic novels concerning real 
events, essays, biographies, histories and even philosophical and scientific 
treatises’ which have ‘literary features of style and structure’ which will repay 
literary attention.! 

_ Altieri refers to a ‘phenomenon unique to literature among the humanities, 
that certain texts which originally had as their primary purpose a non-literary 
function came to be taken as essentially literary works in the course of time. A 
given text may become material for a historian, but it does not become a work of 
history the way the Bible, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity became works of literature’. And this, he argues, helps to 
suggest the presence of ‘common conventions established by the fact that 

_ society takes a text as a literary one’. 

For example, when we take the Bible as literature ‘we accept the fact that it no 
longer serves as an explanation of the empirical world. ... We shift our 
attention from its explanatory to its performative functions and treat it as an act 
of trying to explain and interpret experience—to be assessed not in terms of 
truth and falsity but by the emotional and intellectual qualities it exhibits as a 
way of relating to the empirical world’.” 

Ellis argues that literary texts are defined as those that are used in a certain way. 
And ‘being treated as literature’, he insists, does not mean ‘used as literature is 
used’ but actually established as a literary text. The example Ellis offers to 
illustrate his definition is Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire which, he 

“f says, we now read as a narrative with its own kind of distinctively literary 
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rationale. When we begin to regard Gibbon as literature, he claims, ‘we 
characteristically stop worrying about the facts of Roman history; we cease to 
regard the book primarily as historical information, neither do we relate it to the 
context of the remaining evidence for what actually happened in Rome. Truth 
or falsity relevant to the specific historical context is no longer the main 
point. . °? 

Lodge rejects theories of literature which ‘appear to exclude from the 
category of literature much that in fact belongs there (for example Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson and Pope’s Essay on Man) . . .’. Such theories, he says, frequently fail 
to explain ‘why Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Pope’s Essay on Man can be, and 
are, read as literature’. It is precisely the capacity of writing such as ‘history, 


science, autobiography, etc.’ to be ‘accorded the status of literature that requires _. 


explanation and makes the definition of literature such a difficult task’, he says. 
An argument which implies that Truman Capote’s In Cold Blood is not literature 
is unsatisfactory, according to Lodge, who would prefer to say that ‘In Cold 
-Blood is a work of literature because it can be read “‘as if” it were fictional’.* 

Isenberg even claims that ‘structures like The Origin of Species, The Critique of 
Pure Reason’ as well as the commonly cited Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
‘can be treated as figments of imagination, describing so many possible worlds, 
less pictorial than Lilliput or Erewhon but not less intelligible’. ‘Any philo- 
sophy, and any system of science, is a “‘stage play” in so far as we endeavour to 
understand it without caring to check up on it’, he says, ‘though it is not to be 
expected that works which were not shaped primarily by artistic motives should 
prove to be very rewarding when taken as works of art’. 

Oakeshott allows that ‘a poetic utterance (a work of art) is itself often an 
ambiguous image. Its place in the practical world . . . may make it liable to be 
misread. And there are some works of art ... which may be said to be 
intrinsically ambiguous because they demand to. be considered not only as 
poetic images but also from the point of view of their durability and the manner 
in which they satisfy a practical need’. 

And for Oakeshott in the activity of ‘contemplating’ a work of art we make 
‘images of a certain sort’ and move among them in an appropriate manner. ‘But 
these images’, he says, ‘are recognized to be mere images; that is to say, they are 
not recognized either as “fact” or as “‘not-fact”, as “events” (for example) to 
have taken place or not to have taken place. To recognize an image as “fact’’, or 
to ask oneself the question: Is this “fact” or “not-fact”?, is to announce oneself to 
be engaged in some other manner of activity than contemplation—a practical, a 
scientific, or an historical manner’.® 

Finally, Beardsley originally stated that all literary works ‘fall into three main 
classes: poems, essays, and prose fiction’. He later expanded this to include in 
what he was prepared to call the ‘extended concept of literature’ those texts 
which were either ‘imitation illocutionary acts’ or possessed an above average 
‘ratio of implicit to explicit meaning’, thereby allowing into -the (extended) > 
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concept of literature certain histories, biographies, autobiographies and non- 
fiction novels (i.e., those that possessed the required ratio of implicit to explicit 
meaning). 

And the convergence of these properties is no accident, he argues, and it is 
understandable why they may belong together in a disjunctive definition of 
‘literature’. “Both are forms of verbal play that set a discourse notably apart from 
pragmatic functions—one by deficiency of illocutionary force, the other by 
excess of semantic display. Both help to make a discourse self-centred and 
opaque, an object of attention in its own right’.” 

The above writers represent, of course, a variety of theoretical perspectives. 
What they have in common, however, is that they all deny that literary report 


¿~ Sentences ever possess a truth value while upholding a definition of literature 


inclusive enough to contain certain essays, biographies, autobiographies, 
diaries, letters and histories. Many works in these categories, they believe, while 
they may not have been written as' literature, are, or have become, works of 
literature either in virtue of repaying the sort of attention we give to paradigm 
cases of literature, or via their possession of certain textual features. 

The critic, Alfred Kazin, exemplifies a view of this sort in his discussion of 
Hemingway’s autobiography, A Moveable Feast, which is, he says, an example 
of autobiography as fiction. It is a narrative, he says, which has no purpose other 
than to tell a story, to create the effect of a story, and which demands to be read 
for its value as a narrative. Hemingway uses, he says, the convention of 
autobiography—real names, dates, places—entirely for his imaginative purpose 


. as a creative artist, and this kind of autobiography is an example of the sort of 


narrative ‘which is fiction that uses facts, that deliberately retains the facts 
behind the story in order to show the imaginative possibilities inherent in fact, 
and yet which is designed . . . to tell a story, to create a pattern of incident, to 
make a dramatic point’. We know this, he says, partly because the style in which 
the book is written is so similar to the style of Hemingway’s other work. ‘For 
line by line and stroke by stroke, in the color of the prose and the shaping of the 
episodes, Hemingway’s autobiography is as beautiful in composition as 
Hemingway’s best stories, it is in subject and tone indistinguishable from much 
of Hemingway’s fiction, and it is full of dialogue as maliciously clever as 
Hemingway’s fiction.’ - 

Such autobiographical writing, Kazin says, only ‘assumes the mask of 
sincerity’ and only ‘pretends to be the absolute truth’. It can, he says, be as 
‘fictional as the wildest fantasy’ since it ‘does not appeal to us as readers because it 
is more true to the facts than is fiction; it is just another way of telling a story, it 
tells another kind of story, and it uses facts as a strategy’. Autobiography, he 
says, when it seeks the effect of fiction cannot help becoming fiction.® 

Olsen argues that any text can be judged as a literary work but there is no 


reason so to judge texts which obviously fall into other classes. Literary texts, he 


“Wsays, possess features which make them eminently suitable for treatment in 
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literary terms, and it is the existence of such features which allows for the 
possibility of the distinctive activity of literary criticism.” However, the 
identification of a text as a literary work, he says, is not only a matter of noting 
textual and structural facts, but rather a matter of taking up a certain attitude to a 
text which involves the reader’s commitment to certain assumptions about how 
to deal with it. 

Oakeshott, similarly, argues that the term ‘poetry’ is used to describe a 
general species of ‘contemplative imagining’. He also claims that the literary, or 
‘poetic’, work is a text which invites contemplative attention. Certain images, he 
says, ‘are more readily and more unmistakably recognized as poetic images 
because of the circumstances in which they appear: they positively provoke a 
contemplative attitude rather than any other because of their resistance to being _, 
read symbolically. . . . A work of art is merely an image which is protected in 
an unusual degree from being read (that is: imagined) in an unpoetic manner, a 
protection it derives from its quality and from the circumstantial frame within 
which it appears’.'° 

It would, I think, in the light of Kazin’s comments, be reasonable to suggest 
that A Moveable Feast possesses those features which make it amenable to 
treatment in literary terms; that it is, indeed, a text which is suited to the activity 
of the literary critic. In Oakeshott’s terminology it meets all the criteria for being 
recognized as a ‘poetic image’ and hence treated in the manner appropriate to 
such images. A Moveable Feast should therefore, if any autobiography can, 
‘positively provoke’ a contemplative attitude. 

In Olsen’s terms it must, once it has been construed as a literary work, be 
possible to take up a fictionalizing or ‘no-truth’ attitude towards it. To treat A 
Moveable Feast as a work of literature, for Olsen, means to regard it as Kazin 
suggests and to understand the references to factual events in terms only of 
dramatic strategy. To remain with Olsen’s terminology, to construe A Move- 
able Feast as literature is to understand the truth of its factual references via their 
contribution to a true interpretation of the author’s artistic goal. Those 
references to the real world which occur in A Moveable Feast, and which are 
characteristic of autobiography as a genre, cease to so refer once the work is 
treated as literature. 

The legislative appearance of such a claim derives from the attempt to say 
what is distinctive about literature. Once we accept that a book such as A 
Moveable Feast is susceptible to literary treatment, and then try to show what it is 
to understand it in such a way, it is tempting to believe that the account offered 
must cut the link between the report sentences in the work and the real world. 
Autobiographies, after all, clearly hold many kinds of interest apart from the 
literary. Since, the argument goes, these other interests are likely to involve 
truth it is safe to conclude that a literary interest is characterized by something 
else entirely. 

Isenberg argues, similarly, that a properly literary interest in truth only arises} 
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after an aesthetic absorption in a text has been disturbed. It is only as a result of 
literary attention to a text that we notice truth or falsity, hence a concern for 
truth cannot be an intrinsic feature of literary attention. Isenberg’s theory, 
applied to an autobiography such as A Moveable Feast, would imply that, since it 
is obvious that such a work ordinarily possesses truth value, what makes it 
worthy of literary interest must be something other than its truth. !! 

However, the following piece of reported conversation between Hemingway 
and his wife, which occurs in A Moveable Feast, demonstrates, I believe, that it is 
sometimes impossible to separate autobiographical literariness from literal truth 
or falsity. 


‘Let’s walk down the rue de Seine and look in all the galleries and in the windows 
of the shops.’ 

‘Sure. We can walk anywhere and we can stop at some new cafe where we don’t 
know anyone and nobody knows us and have a drink.’ 

“We can have two drinks.’ 

‘Then we can eat somewhere.’ 

‘No. Don’t forget we have to pay the library.’ 

‘We’ll come home and eat here and we'll have a lovely meal and drink Beaune 
from the co-operative you can see right out of the window there with the price of the 
Beaune on the window. And afterwards we'll read and then go to bed and make 
love. ”!? 


A reviewer has said of this dialogue that ‘ifhe and she really talked like that, then 
one wonders what the struggle was—noted elsewhere in the book—to work out 
his style. He needed only to set down his domestic chat, which was the 
Hemingway style already over-ripenedďd’. 1 

It can be assumed without argument, I think, that style is a matter of literary 
concern. It can likewise be assumed that the style in which Hemingway’s 
dialogue is written, which is consistent with his style in general, is a matter of 
particular interest to literary critics. To take an interest in the distinctive style in 
which the dialogue in A Moveable Feast is written, then, is to take a literary 
interest in it. 

The plausibility of the claim that to treat an autobiography as a work of 
literature is to suspend concern with its literal truth or falsity depends upon the 
possibility of separating literary interest from an interest in literal truth or 
falsity. As long as a given text possesses sufficient textual features to make a 
literary interest worth while, the theory goes, then even a non-fictional text such 
as an autobiography can be read as fictional by, as Lodge says, ‘a willing 
suspension of scepticism’.'* By giving provisional assent to propositions which 
would normally, or in another context, invite a concern with truth or falsity we 
can, for the sake of other, literary values possessed by the text and to which the 
propositions themselves contribute, succeed in reading a work such as A 
Moveable Feast as literature. It is by this means that autobiographies and other 

= non-fiction texts which seem to possess an ineliminable connection with reality 
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can be held to become fictional while they are being read as literature. The 
concern with truth or falsity which such texts appear to demand is accounted for 
by invoking the idea of verisimilitude: if assent to a proposition is withdrawn it 
will be because it does not sound true rather than because it is not actually true. 

Hemingway’s dialogue is generally held to be naturalistic in a distinctive sort 
of way, and when it occurs in his novels it frequently provokes comments such 
as the following: 


But for all the impression of authenticity Hemingway’s dialogue gives, it is no 
simple reproduction of actual human talking. If it were, no particular credit would 
go to a writer who could turn the trick, for all he would need would be a portable 
home-recorder, a little meddlesome impudence and the services of a competent 
typist; few people would care to read much of the transcription. Instead, Heming- 
way’s dialogue strips speech down to the essentials which are typical of the speaker. 
He builds a pattern of mannerisms and responses which give an illusion of reality 
that, in its completeness, reality itself does not give." 


When a character in a literary work of fiction speaks naturalistic dialogue the 
author is commonly held to be successful to the extent to which he creates the 
illusion of real speech. The dialogue is ‘real’ yet distinct from actual speech in two 
ways. First, since the character is a fictional creation the question of whether or 
not he really spoke the way the author presents him as speaking is ruled out. His 
style of speech needs to be consistent with his portrayed personality and must 
not seem out of place in the context of the book as a whole, but it is only in this 
respect that we might object that the dialogue spoken by a certain character was 
not ‘real’. 

Secondly, since the character speaking naturalistic dialogue appears in a work 
of literature we judge his dialogue to the extent to which it adds to our perception 
of reality and succeeds, therefore, in seeming somehow more real than actual 
speech. The ‘illusion of reality’ conveyed by naturalistic dialogue is thus held to 
be an illusion in two ways: it is fictional and therefore must be an illusion of real 
speech rather than the reproduction of any real speech actually uttered; it is 
literature and we expect to judge it by some kind of comparison with what we 

_ imagine to be real speech while at the same time not demanding that it literally 
matches real speech. 

The notion of verisimilitude, therefore, can be plausibly applied to the case of 
naturalistic dialogue in fictional works of literature. Such dialogue uttered by a 
fictional character can have no direct match with reality, and any objection that it 
does not seem real is an aesthetic objection in the sense that it would not be 
answered by evidence that people really speak this way. 

With these distinctions in mind we can now examine the kind of reactions 
which are possible to the dialogue, just quoted, between Hemingway and his 
wife. Their dialogue, in common with the dialogue throughout A Moveable 
Feast, is, as Kazin has pointed out, written in characteristic Hemingway style; A 
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"Moveable Feast responds to literary attention because of its resemblance to 
Hemingway’s fiction, and one obvious point of resemblance is the style of the 
dialogue. The style of the dialogue, therefore, is undeniably an important 
feature of its literariness. 

Since literary critics have paid so much attention to the style of Hemingway’s 
dialogue and since their discussions of it almost invariably make some reference 
to its verisimilitude it cannot be denied that literary discussion of style often 
takes the form of discussion about its ‘truth to life’. But the question here is 
whether the attenuated link with truth and falsity captured by the terms 
‘verisimilitude’ or ‘truth to life’ can plausibly be what is at issue in the case of the 
style of the dialogue in A Moveable Feast. 

The reviewer’s remark quoted earlier demonstrates, I believe, how respond- 
ing to A Moveable Feast as the autobiography it is demands an interest in literal 
truth or falsity. We do care, when reading this dialogue, about the literal 
accuracy of Hemingway’s reportage. We are unable to feel that it does not 
matter whether Hemingway and his wife really spoke these words in this way. 

This may seem odd because we clearly do not expect any autobiographer to 
remember in detail the conversations he recounts. Also, the fact that he recounts 
past activities from his present perspective tends to result, as many have pointed 
out, in a reconstruction of the past in the light of the present. However, despite 
these considerations, the force of the feeling ‘this is not true’ is not the same in 
respect of the dialogue in A Moveable Feast as it is in respect of dialogue which is 
stylistically indistinguishable but occurs in a Hemingway novel. Since we know 
that an autobiographer cannot be expected to have total recall, and we allow for 
the fact that he will inevitably interpret his past in the light of the present, when 
we read an autobiography we are tolerant of the author’s attempts to recall his 
past. But this tolerance does not amount to an uninterest in the literal truth or 
falsity of his reports. It may result in a selectivity about which reports to question, 
and much of what an autobiographer reports will not engage our interest in its 
truth or falsity. But this is not to deny that an interest in literal truth or falsity, 
which cannot be disguised as verisimilitude, remains in place. 

The reviewer’s perception of a particular example of literal falsity 
demonstrates the selectivity with which we may choose to question the truth of 
only certain of an autobiographer’s reports. Our interest in the truth or falsity of 
an autobiography may be a ‘hovering’ sort of interest which only becomes 
active in certain circumstances. But the fact that this interest is selective does not 
mean that it is not still an interest in literal truth or falsity. 

The reviewer in question was struck by the similarity in style between 
Hemingway’s reported conversations with his wife in A Moveable Feast, and the 
style of the conversations between characters in Hemingway’s novels. The 
reported conversations in A Moveable Feast struck the reviewer as literally 
.  false—since he was led to remark upon an internal contradiction in the book. If 
y- Hemingway and his wife really spoke like this then Hemingway’s reports, 
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elsewhere in the book, of his struggle to arrive at a literary style must have been =~ 
either deliberately misleading or the result of self-deception. Either way, one set 
of reports contradicts another set in a way which could not happen in a work of 
fiction. External evidence (that the style of the dialogue in A Moveable Feast is 
similar to the style of the dialogue in Hemingway’s novels) is relevant in this 
case. Once we possess this external information we cannot react to the 
dialogue in the same way that we would if we encountered it in a Hemingway 
novel. 

Characters in Hemingway’s novels often agonize over the difficulty of 
creative writing and although it is obviously tempting to speculate about the 
extent to which these characters represent Hemingway himself, external 
evidence could not be relevant in respect of our apprehension of style in 
Hemingway’s novels in the same way that it is in respect of style in A Moveable 
Feast. No internal contradiction on the basis of external evidence could possibly 
arise in the case of a work of fiction, however much we may speculate about the 
extent to which it is an ‘autobiographical novel’. 

When we read a Hemingway novel where a character speaks of searching for a 
literary style we have no alternative but to assume that he is searching for a 
different style from that in which the novel itself is written. Speculation about 
whether or not the character is ‘really’ Hemingway himself never licenses us to 
raise the kind of objection which is possible in the case of A Moveable Feast, since 
to do so would be to take a fictional character as real. 

Now it might be objected that the foregoing is obvious, and that all I have 
done is to point out the consequences of the fact that autobiographies are a non- 
fictional genre. But the point is that there are those, as we have seen, who argue 
that such non-fictional genres can become fictional by virtue of achieving literary 
status. By concentrating our attention on the textual features such texts have in 
common with ‘axiomatically literary texts’,! Lodge claims, we can succeed in 
suspending our interest in their literal truth or falsity by taking them as fictional. 
What, then, are the literary features of A Moveable Feast? A major feature, 
surely, is the style of the dialogue—a feature which Kazin draws attention to 
when he makes the same claim as Lodge—and a feature which clearly links A 
Moveable Feast to the ‘axiomatically literary’ Hemingway novels. 

While reading A Moveable Feast as literature, therefore, we should, if Lodge 
and Kazin are right, be able by treating it as fictional to suspend our interest in 
the literal truth or falsity of Hemingway’s reports of his dialogue with his wife, 
and to treat Hemingway as a character in his own autobiography—a character in 
respect of whom it would be inappropriate to raise the matter of internal 
contradiction on the basis of external evidence. Fictional characters cannot be 
affected by considerations that are not derived from the pages of the book in 
which they appear. In the case of A Moveable Feast, then, any background 
knowledge we possess about the distinctive way in which characters in 
Hemingway’s novels speak must not, in so far as we treat it as literature, be ~y 
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allowed to intrude upon our perception of the dialogue between Hemingway 
and his wife. 

There are several points to be made in respect of this. First, appeal to reading 
experience shows, I believe, that it is impossible to avoid being affected by the 
fact that Hemingway and his wife are presented as speaking in such a ‘Heming- 
wayesque’ style. We just cannot help responding in the manner of the reviewer 
quoted. The style of the dialogue in the autobiography matches the style of the 
dialogue in Hemingway’s novels and possession of this external information 
forces it to assume a different aspect in A Moveable Feast. We cannot help having 
doubts about whether Hemingway and his wife really spoke like this. 

The reviewer’s reaction to the dialogue, then, is not idiosyncratic. But even if 
it was, such a reaction from a literary critic, entailing the consequences it does, 
would be enough to raise doubts about the possibility of treating A Moveable 
Feast as fiction. 

If it was not known that the style of the dialogue in A Moveable Feast was 
‘Hemingwayesque’ then, we may be tempted to say, the attitude towards it 
recommended by Kazin is a possibility: that in the absence of such information 
we could treat it as fictional. Both Lodge and Kazin could mean one of two things 
when they argue that a non-fictional text, such as A Moveable Feast, can be read 
as fictional in virtue of its possession of features in common with self-evidently 
literary texts. Kazin says, when referring to A Moveable Feast, that ‘anyone who 
knows his Hemingway will recognize in these artful repetitions, these simple 
flat words shaped like the design in a painting by Braque and gray as a Paris 
street by Utrillo, Hemingway’s most familiar touch’.'” This suggests that the 
claim that we can read A Moveable Feast as fiction because of its similarity to 
Hemingway’s novels means that it is our knowledge of the similarity in style 
between the autobiographical dialogue and the novelistic dialogue that is at 
issue. In other words, the claim is: the non-fictional text (A Moveable Feast) 
invites reading as a work of literature, and hence reading as fictional, because we 
recognize the stylistic similarity between the dialogue in A Moveable Feast and 
the dialogue in Hemingway’s novels. And such stylistically distinctive natural- 
istic dialogue occurring in a literary work of fiction has the kind of relationship 
to reality discussed earlier: verisimilitude is at issue rather than literal truth or 
falsity. 

Alternatively, Lodge and Kazin could mean that it is the possession by A 
Moveable Feast of textual features held in common with Hemingway’s novels that 
allows us to read it as fictional, irrespective of whether or not we know of the 
existence of such a link. In other words, we do not need to be struck by the 
similarity in style between the dialogue in A Moveable Feast and the dialogue in 
Hemingway’s novels to be able to read it as fiction: the dialogue is intrinsically 
responsive to such treatment. As Lodge puts it: 


If a text which is not foregrounded as literature against the background of non- 
literature can nevertheless become literature by responding to a literary reading, it 
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can only be because it has the kind of systematic internal foregrounding which 
makes all its components aesthetically relevant (we find an intuitive recognition of 
this by the reading public in the fact noted by Northrop Frye that ‘style. . . is the 
chief literary term applied to works of prose generally classified as non-literary’). It is 
this which allows us to read the text ‘as if’ the criteria of verifiability and falsifiability 
did not apply. Boswell’s Johnson then becomes something like a fictional character, 
and his Life is read as if it were a kind of novel . . .'* 


The latter interpretation gives rise to two objections. First, as I have already 
argued by reference to the reviewer quoted at the beginning, once we do know 
of the link between the style of the dialogue in A Moveable Feast and the style of 
the dialogue in Hemingway’s novels we find it impossible to treat the dialogue 
in A Moveable Feast as fictional. The contingent possession of external informa- 
tion can affect our perception of the textual features in question. 

Secondly, if those textual features held in common with the ‘axiomatically 
literary’ Hemingway novels are not known to provide a link between the non- 
fictional text and the novels then it is difficult to see why the possibility of 
treating A Moveable Feast as fictional should even arise. Autobiographies are not 
axiomatically literary texts and they are naturally taken as straightforward 
species of informative texts where considerations of literal truth and falsity are 
paramount. The very idea of reading A Moveable Feast as fiction could only 
possibly arise by virtue of the recognition of its stylistic similarity to Heming- 
way’s novels, rather than as a result of the perception of textual features. Indeed, 
anyone reading A Moveable Feast in ignorance of its similarity to Hemingway’s 
novels, yet aware that it was an autobiography, would be provoked by the 
distinctive dialogue into raising precisely the sorts of objections which treating 
it as fiction would rule out—he would feel the author was misrepresenting the 
way he really spoke, for purposes of his own. 

The former interpretation is also unacceptable, however, since this involves a 
link between perceiving the dialogue in A Moveable Feast as ‘Hemingwayesque’ 
and the possibility of treating the text as fictional. In order to be able to pay 
attention to those features of A Moveable Feast which will enable us to treat it as 
fictional we must, on this view, know that the dialogue is ‘Hemingwayesque’. 
And once we know this, as we have seen, we will be unable to treat it as fictional. 
The very external evidence (of Hemingway’s style in general) which (it is 
claimed) enables us to see A Moveable Feast as literature itself militates against the 
possibility of seeing it as fiction. 

It seems, therefore, that once we are (contingently) in the possession of certain 
external information about a feature of A Moveable Feast (that the style of the 
dialogue is the same as the style of the dialogue in Hemingway’s novels) the 
possession of this information radically alters our perception of that feature. 
Namely, we find it impossible to help concerning ourselves with its literal truth 
or falsity (in this case we probably perceive Hemingway to be misleading us). 


Since the claim made by Lodge and others is the general one that literary —» 
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attention is of a certain sort and that this attention can be applied to non-fictional 
texts, it is effectively refuted by pointing to a case where the accidental 
acquisition of external information can affect the possibility of adopting such a 
mode of attention. 

Knowing that A Moveable Feast is an autobiography and hence non-fictional 
and knowing that its style is ‘Hemingwayesque’ mean that we cannot read it as 
fiction, although (on one interpretation) we are aware in virtue of knowing that it 
is ‘Hemingwayesque’ that it has literary status. But the link between treating A 
Moveable Feast as literature and hence as fictional and being in possession of the 
information that its style is ‘Hemingwayesque’ cannot be contingent since we 
would have no reason to treat it as fictional if we did not know about its stylistic 
similarity to Hemingway’s axiomatically literary texts. 

Here is an example, it could be said, of a non-fictional text whose non- 
fictionality casts a shadow over the very features which are held to be capable of 
conferring literary status upon it. For this reason it is an effective counter- 
example to the argument that ‘aesthetic or literary attention is capable of 
transforming autobiographies into works of fiction. If a work’s literariness is 
linked to its non-fictionality in the way that it is in A Moveable Feast then it 
cannot be true that we are always indifferent to the truth value of a text when we 
approach it as a work of literary art. 


Alan Collett, c/o Dept of Philosophy, University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, Colchester 
CO4 3SQ, England. 
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PAINTINGS AND IDENTITY 
Paul Taylor 


FOLLOWING SOME recent discussions in this journal, I want to look further at the 
notion of identity as applied to paintings. In particular, I hope to show that the 
idea of relative identity is ofno help in clearing up difficulties here. I'll take as my 
starting point some claims made by Eddy Zemach in his papers, ‘No Identifica- 
tion Without Evaluation’ and ‘How Paintings Are’.! The second of these is a 
response to criticisms from Jerrold Levinson,” but my target will be different 
from Levinson’s. 

In the above papers Zemach defends two views about the metaphysics of 
paintings which I take to be not only wrong but incompatible. They amount to 
two distinct theories. It is the first of these which is the subject of Levinson’s 
criticisms but I think the second is in more urgent need ofa reply, since it is more 
seductive. This is well illustrated by the way Zemach himself is drawn to it, 
because it involves a mistake which, as I’ll try to show, should never have been 
made by someone as well equipped to avoid it as he is. 

On the first theory, which PI call the exemplar theory, PII comment only 
briefly. There are two possible versions of it and it is not always clear which of 
these Zemach favours. In either version, the exemplar theory provides a 
response to the following problem. If we ask, what is a painting, the most 
obvious reply to the question gives rise to a difficulty: we’re inclined to say of 
The Night Watch that it is identical with the piece of canvas (plus paint) that 
Rembrandt worked on to produce his masterpiece and which now hangs in the 
Rijksmuseum. The problem with this is that the canvas and paint existed before 
The Night Watch was painted, and if we imagine that today the canvas were 
scraped clean of paint, The Night Watch would be destroyed but the canvas and 
bits of paint would survive. Since they exist for different periods of time, we 
have to say that The Night Watch and the canvas-plus-paint are not strictly 
identical. What, then, is The Night Watch? The first version of the exemplar 
theory answers as follows. It says we should think of The Night Watch in the way 
we think of a substance or stuff such as gold or salt. It is plausible to think of the 
substance gold as a scattered object consisting of all the bits of gold that there are. 
On the exemplar theory, just as gold exists wherever there are atoms with a 
given atomic number, so The Night Watch exists wherever there is a configura- 
tion of matter that provides the aesthetic satisfactions associated with that 
painting. The canvas in the Rijksmuseum does this and so do various other 


q sufficiently good replicas. This account has no difficulty with the problem about 
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the differing periods of existence of paintings and their canvases, because it 
makes no identity claim of the problematic kind. According to it the Rijks- 
museum canvas is not identical with The Night Watch but merely exemplifies 
(or, at best, constitutes a part of) it, just as my piece of gold is not the same as the 
stuff gold. If I were the sole possessor of that scattered object I would be rich, 
which I am not. 

The second version of the exemplar theory also denies that art works such as 
The Night Watch are identical with the particular artefacts that hang on gallery 
walls, and it, too, views the latter as exemplifying the former, but now the claim 
is that the exemplification relation is that of token to type rather than of part to 
whole.? Again, the difficulty about the differing survival spans of paintings and’ 
canvases is removed, because here, too, there is no need to make identity claims 
of the problematic kind. 

If the exemplar theory (in either version) removes one problem, it creates 
several others. One difficulty is that it asks us to accept, counter-intuitively, that 
we have seen The Night Watch itself if we have seen nothing but reproductions of 
it such as those in books. A related oddity is that it asks us to view the various 
adequate replicas as places where the painting itself exists. “The identity 
conditions of paintings’, Zemach says, ‘are such that paintings may exist at 
more than one place at the same time’ (NIWE, p. 244). This means that The 
Night Watch would survive the destruction of the Rijksmuseum canvas, since, 
on the exemplar theory, this is just another replica. A proponent of this theory 
would have to say, misguidedly, that the destruction of that canvas would be no 
more of a disaster than, say, the disruption of a performance of a great 
symphony. But it seems clear that if the Rijksmuseum canvas were destroyed by 
fire, we would from then on speak of The Night Watch itself in the past tense 
only. If the exemplar theory is taken as putting forward an account of the 
established concept of a painting, it must surely be regarded as a failure. 
Alternatively, the defender of the exemplar theory may not be attempting to 
give an account of the established concept; we might view the theory (as 
Levinson suggests) as a proposal for conceptual revision. In that case we must 
look at the motives for the proposal. The chief one, presumably, is the desire to 
do away with the identity problem posed earlier. One of my purposes in the 
remainder of this paper will be to show how that problem can be met without 
resorting to the restructuring of our concepts. 

Before turning to the second account of the metaphysics of paintings 
propounded by Zemach, it is worth looking at an interesting question that is 
raised by the failure of the ‘type’ version of the exemplar theory. Wollheim and 
others have argued that while paintings are particulars, some works of art, such 
as concertos, novels and operas, are best viewed as types.* On this view, which 
has a good claim to being regarded as the standard view, the latter works are of 
course viewed in just the way the ‘type’ version of the exemplar theory asks us to, 


view paintings, so if the exemplar theory is as wrong as it seems to be, we should~, 
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f consider the question of why it is that works of art divide into these quite 
different ontological categories, the one group consisting of physical particu- 
lars, the other consisting of types which cannot be identified with the particular 
objects or events through which we experience them when we attend a 
performance of a concerto or opera or read a copy ofa novel. A crucial difference 
is that the writer of a concerto, opera or novel is working in a medium in which 
he can specify how his artistic conception is to be satisfactorily reproduced in 
that medium. To take the case of musical composition, the composer’s activity 
requires only that he should fix on a precise means of realizing his artistic idea, 
and his medium allows for this to be done in advance of actually producing such 
a realization. Composition and performance are separable events. Not only does 
composition precede performance but a composer with a good memory could 
compose and actually complete a piece entirely in his head. Why is this not 
possible in the case of painting? The answer seems to be that the composer is 
working in a medium with a notation that is suitable for the expression of his 
artistic ideas, whereas the painter is not. We can conceive of a ‘notation’ for 
painting in which the canvas is divided into tiny numbered squares and a series 
of colours is fixed and labelled, so that paintings can be ‘written down’ without 
being painted, or even composed in the head, the painter deciding which colours 
" should go into which squares in order for an imagined conception to be realized. 
But this would be a parody of painting as a serious art form. Even if it were 
possible to devise a more flexible system than the one I’ve imagined, it would 
impose almost certainly unacceptable limitations on the way painters actually 
paint. Since each brushstroke and blending of hues may in unpredictable ways 
affect his or her satisfaction with what he or she has done, a painter cannot 
discover the precise means of realizing his or her artistic conception short of 
actually producing the one inimitable performance whose concrete result is 
identified with the work itself. 

It might be thought that we identify the resulting object with the work simply 
because there is no notation for. marking the steps by which the artist’s 
performance might be repeated. However, even if a painter’s performance is 
unrepeatable, why should we rule out the possibility of paintings being 
duplicated (say, photographically) in such a way that the resulting recordings 
are seen as having the status of tokens of which the painting itself is (à la the 
exemplar theory) the type? After all, it is not always the case that art works 
which we construe as types are associated with a medium for which there is a 
notation. Etching is an example of a visual art form without a notation, where 
the works themselves are types which we encounter through accredited 
reproductions counted as their tokens. Why not view oil originals as 
‘mastercopies’, where the painting itself is a type and accredited reproductions 
(produced by means of the latest photographic methods) are its tokens? In fact, 
as I’ve pointed out, even the best prints of The Night Watch are not regarded by 

7 serious artlovers as tokens of which the work itself is the type, but Zemach 
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considers this to be irrational—a form of fetishism. This is because he considers 
these reproductions to serve our aesthetic interests as adequately as the original 
canvas, or well enough at least for experiences of them to count as genuine 
experiences of the work itself. However, having emphasized the importance of 
our aesthetic interests for shaping our aesthetic categories, Zemach should 
investigate the appropriateness of established categories in an empirical way. 
Instead, his approach borders on the a priori, treating the claim of fetishism as 
though it followed obviously from the centrality of aesthetic considerations. In 
fact, while the question of how well our aesthetic interests are served is not 
inappropriate, I can think of important aesthetic differences between the 


Rijksmuseum canvas and even the best reproductions of it. For example, the ` 


latter catch the light in a non-luminous and undifferentiated way, they have a 
monotonous texture, and they are on close inspection boringly flat. Facts such as 
these underlie the established concept which construes a painting as a unique 
particular. The concept accommodates the possibility that the unreproducible 
factors—luminosity, texture, etc.—may contribute essentially to the artist’s 
conception of what he has made and to what counts as a satisfactory realization 
of his aims. 

The second theory of the metaphysics of paintings which I want to con- 
sider—I’ll call it the relative identity theory—exists side by side with the exemplar 
theory in Zemach’s discussions. It is worth spelling out the view because it is 
more attractive than the exemplar theory and is linked to a widely held thesis in 
the general theory of identity.° According to the relative identity theory, the 
Rijksmuseum canvas (plus paint) is strictly identical with The Night Watch. This 
identity is temporary, not permanent. On the theory, the painting is identical 
with The Night Watch from the time the painting is complete to the time it is 
destroyed, and only for this time are they strictly identical. “Many material 
objects’, Zemach writes, ‘intersect and overlap; that a is identical with b at t does 
not imply that they are always identical . . .’ (NIWE, p. 247). More import- 
antly, this identity is relative, not absolute. Thus, when we say that a is identical 
with b, this may be true relative to one sortal but false relative to another. 
‘. . .[W]hether x is the same as y’, Zemach says, ‘depends on the sortal under 
which they are to be subsumed . . .’ (NIWE, p. 244). So, to take a familiar 
example, while the object before me may be the same river I crossed yesterday, it 
may not be the same body of water. Relative to the one sortal it is the same; 
relative to the other it is not. This offers a way of overcoming the difficulty 
about identity encountered earlier. Suppose, as we did just now, that the 
Rijksmuseum canvas were today scraped clean of its paint, so destroying the 
painting but not the quantity of paint and canvas. We now have the problem that 
(a) the remaining object, the mutilated canvas, is the same object as the one we 
admired before the canvas was mutilated, yet the object we admired was The 
Night Watch which no longer exists, so (b) the remaining object is not the object 


we admired before the canvas was mutilated—a clear contradiction. But the ee 
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relative identity theory reconciles these apparently contradictory claims, glos- 
sing the first as saying that the resulting object is the same piece of canvas as the 
one we had admired before, and, the second as saying that the surviving object is 
not the same painting as the one we had admired before. ‘ . .[W]hat destroys or 
mars an object qua painting’, Zemach says, ‘may leivo i it intact qua something 
else. . .’ (NIWE, p. 246). 

The relative identity theory is quite different from the exemplar theory 
(though Zemach apparently does not see it like this). To say that the Rijks- 
museum canvas exemplifies The Night Watch in the way this bit of gold 
exemplifies the substance gold, or in the way my pen exemplifies this type of 
writing instrument, is different from saying what the relative identity theory 
says, namely, that (at least for a time) the piece of canvas and the painting are 
strictly identical. We can identify this with that stuff, or this with that type, or 
this with that object, but we cannot identify an object existing in a particular 
place with a stuff or type that can be found in many places, nor an object over 
here with a scattered object that exists not only here but elsewhere. So just as this 
bit of gold is not identical with the stuff gold, nor my pen with the type fountain 
pen, this piece of canvas cannot be identical with The Night Watch if the latter also 
exists elsewhere through other exemplars. We therefore have separate and 
incompatible theories, and the second—the relative identity theory—can be, 
and with consistency can only be, held independently of the exemplar theory. 
So it is an option to be explored, free of the attendant problems of the exemplar 
theory and with its own way of dealing with questions such as the one posed by 
the different survival spans of paintings and pieces of canvas. But I want to show 
now that the introduction of the relative identity thesis into the domain of 
aesthetics, like its application elsewhere, is a mistake. There is, I’ll show, a better 
way of dealing with the problem cases to which the relative identity theory is a 
response. 

Consider the following unsatisfactory features of the relative identity theory. 
First of all, the theory cannot accommodate Leibniz’s Law. (This says that if a is 
strictly identical with b, then there is no property of a that is not also a property 
of b and vice-versa.) So in this case it says that the painted canvas is one and the 
same thing as The Night Watch, but in that case the object in question both is and 
is not destructible by the process of scraping the canvas clean. Again, it is both 
identical and non-identical with the scraped canvas. The relative identity 
theorist says it is identical with the scraped canvas qua piece of canvas but not 
identical qua painting. But if (under one description) it is identical with 
something that still exists, has it survived the scraping of the canvas? A serious 
difficulty with the relative identity theory is that it makes nonsense of the notion 
of survival with which we actually operate. Consider an analogy with personal 
identity. It is obviously possible that I should exist now and that tomorrow 
there should still be someone who is me, or alternatively, that I should not 
survive through the night. According to the relative identity theorist, however, 
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the claim that I did not survive would, if true, be true only relative to a certain 
sortal: if I died I would not survive as a person, but, provided a body remained, I 
would nevertheless survive as a piece of matter. But in an equally good sense, 
according to him, I have never survived a night of my life, since, qua collection 
of molecules, I cease to exist from moment to moment as new molecules 
become a part of my constitution while others are shed. Because of the urgency 
of questions about our own identity, the emptiness of these claims about 
survival and non-survival is immediately apparent; they clearly don’t capture 
the notion of survival. Obviously I do not survive if all that is left of me is a 
lifeless lump of matter. There is something in the world that is me, just as there 
is something in the world which is The Night Watch, and whether or not these 
things survive a certain change must be regarded as independent of the sortal or 
count noun in terms of which someone asserts their identity with this or that 
thing. The basic mistake of the relative identity theory is that it construes 
identity as a notional matter rather than as something which depends on facts in 
the world. It would be simply false for you to say that The Night Watch has been 
destroyed if all that has happened is that it has lost a tiny chip of paint from one 
corner.” If you replied that you were speaking of it qua collection of molecules 
and that that had not survived, the appropriate rejoinder is that to speak of the 
constituent molecules of The Night Watch is not to speak of the painting itself but 
about a different object that exists in the same place. Perhaps this sounds 
paradoxical. I’ll argue that it is the correct thing to say. 

First let’s go back to Zemach’s discussion. The starting point of his account of 
the metaphysics of paintings—his ‘basic ploy’, as he says—is the following 
important idea in the general theory of identity: 


The question, how many objects are there (say, in the forest) makes no sense at all. 
To count, one needs a count noun (a sortal); one may then count trees, or leaves, or 
molecules, or what have you, but not things simpliciter. There are identity conditions 
for trees, for logs, and for clumps of wood, but there are no identity conditions for 


things. . . . [O]nly once a sortal term is assumed one can say whether some 
indicated items x and y are, or are not, segments (spatial or temporal) of the same F 
(NIWE, p. 241). 


John Locke made the same point in his Essay (HI, xxvii, 7): you cannot answer the 

question of whether a is the same as b unless you understand the questioner to be 
asking whether it is the same F (or G, etc.) as b. Everything depends on the 
sortal. But this insight can take us in two directions, and the view to which it 
leads Zemach—the relative identity theory—results in the difficulties I have 
pointed out. For Zemach, the answer to the question of whether a is identical 
with 6 can vary depending on the sortal being used. In other words, identity 
itselfis a relative matter; the same items can be identical, or not, depending on the 
sortals used. Once Zemach takes this path, the various difficulties with his view 
follow. 
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Beginning with the same ‘basic ploy’, Locke’s view of identity takes a quite 
different form. The point that identity questions cannot be answered unless they 
are asked (implicitly or explicitly) in relation to a sortal is taken up by him in the 
following way. On his view the sortal enables us to answer the identity question 
because it tells us what object or objects the question is being asked about, ‘it 
being one thing’, he says, ‘to be the same substance, another the same man, and a 
third the same person, if person, man, and substance are three names standing for 
three different ideas; for such as is the idea belonging to that name, such must be 
the identity . . .”. He means that the concepts being used in an identity claim 
determine what is being said to'be identical with what; consequently, whether 
the assertion is true or not may vary with those concepts because this variation 
can go with a variation in the objects that are being referred to and identified. 
Zemach assumes that the subject(s) of an identity claim are unproblematic, and 
believes that whether those same things are identical varies according to the 
sortal; identity itself is sortal-relative. With Locke, for whom identity is 
absolute, what is problematic is the act of picking out the subjects of an identity 
claim—an act presupposed by the claim itself. To say whether a is the same as b 
you need to be clear on what is. being picked out by the terms ‘a’ and ‘b’. The 
sortal tells you. ‘Is this the same tiver we crossed yesterday?’ and ‘Is this the same 
body of water we crossed yesterday?’ may have different answers, not because 
identity is relative but because the questions are about different things and so 
different facts are relevant to an affirmative answer to each. When I point to the 
object in question and ask, ‘Is this the same as what we crossed yesterday?’, my 
companions will probably assume I am talking about the river before us. But I 
may have dropped some poison in the water as we crossed yesterday and now 
want to know whether the body of water we find here today is the same 
poisoned water, since I am in doubt about whether the river is flowing or 
whether the water is still. In that case, when I ask, ‘Is this the same as what we 
crossed yesterday?”, the indexical picks out something different from what it did 
when linked to the sortal river, so different facts are relevant and the answer, 
consequently, may not be the same. 

Now consider the case of The Night Watch. On the Lockean account of 
identity I can say that The Night Watch is the particular thing hanging on the wall 
in the Rijksmuseum without committing myself to the claim that it is strictly 
identical with the canvas and the paint on its surface, hence avoiding the 
difficulty about their differing survival spans. The configuration of paint on 
canvas (as Levinson points out) is what I identify with The Night Watch, and this 
is not strictly identical with its constituents, though it is made of them. 

I said earlier that Zemach is well equipped to avoid his mistaken view of 
identity. I was thinking, in particular, of the way he warns us against what he 
takes to be two unacceptable'dogmas. One is the belief that the identity 
conditions of things are given in nature when in fact, according to Zemach, 
these conditions are decided by us. We come to pick out and talk about this 
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painting, as distinct from a piece of canvas, because the distinction is important J 
to us given our interests. When we are looking at paintings we are not concerned 
with the special properties of bits of canvas, and vice versa, so we have distinct 
objects. The other dogma is that there can be no spatio-temporal overlap 
between things. If things were given in nature then each portion of the world 
would be what nature decreed and not another thing. But once we realize that 
the divisions we recognize in the world are determined by our interests, we 
should come to see that a given portion of the world may interest us in more 
than one way and fulfil more than one set of ontological criteria at once. In that 
case there could, in the same place at the same time, be something which is both 

. a piece of canvas and a painting, and then painting and canvas coincide: for the 
time being (though not, according to Zemach, throughout their careers) they 
are identical. 

At least as far as artefacts such as paintings are concerned, I’m inclined to agree 
with Zemach that our ontological classifications reflect our interests. This point 
should alert us—and it does Zemach—to the fact that there are various ways of 
dividing up the world and that different divisions can occur in the same place. It 
follows that the objects in this or that area of the world are not simply given and 
that there is always a question about what we are attending to there; identifica- 
tion is problematic. But this is why Locke said that the first requirement in 
settling an identity question is to establish what object(s) the question is about. 
By seeing that questions of identity presuppose questions about identification, 
Locke is able to avoid the trap of relative identity. On the other hand, to say, 
with Zemach and the relative identity theorists, that this may be the same F as 
that without its being the same G assumes that ‘this’ and ‘it’, because they point 
to the same place, refer to the same thing—as though identification were 
unproblematic and as though distinct things could not ‘overlap’ in the same place. 
Here Zemach opts for a way of thinking that he has adequately armed himself 
against. Apparently under the influence of just the two dogmas he has warned us 
about, he overlooks the fact that the concepts of an F and a G may each fix our 
attention on a different thing in the same place—perhaps because each reflects 
different interests that we have in that part of the world. l 

Finally, let’s consider a possible source of resistance to the Lockean view. 
Zemach says that two objects might overlap, both existing in the same place. 
But, he believes, for the time of their overlap they are strictly identical. On the 
Lockean view overlapping objects are not identical. The canvas and paint are 
identical in constitution to The Night Watch but the two are not strictly identical. 
Rembrandt’s painting is strictly identical with a certain configuration of paint on 
canvas. (Roughly, we can say it is that configuration which provides the basic 
aesthetic satisfactions which Rembrandt intended the painting to have for us; 
whatever we identify with The Night Watch must be that canvas possessing that 
configuration.) However, this immediately raises a question about the relation- 
ship between The Night Watch and the canvas and paint. The painting is identical `Y- 
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<- with the configuration of paint and canvas, but then what is the relation, if not 
identity, between the configuration and the paint and canvas out of which it is 
constituted? There is nothing else, it might be protested, for the painting to be; 
when I point to The Night Watch there is nothing there but the canvas and paint, 
and if pointing to the one is the same as pointing to the other, they are the same. 
To deny this is like a denial of common sense, so common sense here seems on 
the side of the relative identity theory. l 

To avoid the relative identity theory’s assumption that objects in the same 
place with the same ingredients are identical, and to clear the way for the 
Lockean view of identity, we must free ourselves of any hold which this 
supposed piece of common sense may have on us. A first step is to see that the 
temptation to identify the painting with its ingredients probably comes from the 
naturalness of saying that the painting is the canvas plus paint. But why assume 
that it is the ‘is’ of identity that is operative here? If, instead, it were what has 
been called the ‘is’ of constitution,® that would account for the naturalness while 
-allowing the non-identity claim that the Lockean wants to make. It will further 
undermine the supposedly commonsensical desire to say that a painting is 
strictly identical with its ingredients if we bear in mind that physical objects like 
paintings exist in a temporal as well as a spatial dimension. The desire to make 
this identification arises partly from the feeling that there is no better way of 
distinguishing a physical object from all others than by locating it in space—for 
example, by pointing to it. However, mute pointing is a philosophically 
notorious way of directing attention to or identifying something, and this, I 
suggest, is because, however appropriate it may be for drawing attention to an 
area of space, it is ill-suited for directing attention to a stretch of time, and if we 
are concerned with a spatio-temporal object such as a painting, the dimension of 
time is just as important. This is why pointing to The Night Watch is not 
equivalent to pointing to the canvas and paint that are its ingredients. We may in 
both cases be pointing to things in the same place but, as Zemach himself shows, 
we are not pointing to things in the same time, since the one inevitably precedes, 
and may also outlast, the other. 
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AUTHORS WITHOUT PARADOX 
: D.E.B. Pollard 


IN HIs recent paper,'! Walter Glannon has argued that a common assumption 
concerning authorship and fiction is mistaken. The assumption in question is 
that writers of fiction intend to make readers entertain propositions. The 
subsequent argument is designed to demonstrate that no objective or communi- 
cable meaning can be imputed to fictional texts, and that in consequence the 
author’s aims are unrealizable. 

Crucial to this argument is the assumption of a very intimate link between: 
meaning and reference. The fact of non-denoting singular terms in fictional 
sentences is considered sufficient to disqualify them as indicative and relational 
sentences capable of expressing propositions. While noting that Frege did 
concede that empty terms could have sense and that there could be thoughts 
devoid of truth-value, Glannon contends that such senses and thoughts are 
likely to be idiosyncratic and subjective, being ungrounded in real objects. 
Unfortunately, the more detailed working through of this argument is com- 
promised by some muddles and subsidiary assumptions which it is difficult to 
take at face value. 

From the outset, it is uncertain whether the presence of non-denoting terms in 
fictional sentences renders them non-propositional tout court, or merely incap- 
able of expressing propositions which are true rather than false. For example, we 
find the claim: ‘For surely a speaker cannot convey a proposition p to an 
audience if it is not the case that p’.2 Taken literally, this would suggest false 
propositions were incommunicable. The difficulty is compounded by the use of 
expressions such as ‘informative’ and ‘information’: ‘in fiction the channel 
between thought and reality is occluded, and so no information can be transmit- 
ted from terms in fictional sentences to the reader’;? ‘Unless fictional characters 
can be uniquely identified as objects existing in their own right, terms that 
purportedly stand for them cannot contribute to informative singular 
propositions’.4 

What is confusing about these assertions is the suggestion that authors are in 
general seriously in the business of imparting information in fictional sentences, 
where by ‘information’ one assumes is meant ‘facts’ or ‘truths’ about the real 
world. At this stage, it is not clear whether Glannon is riding two horses instead 
of one. 

As the discussion proceeds, the familiar idea that fiction is some sort of 
~ Pretence comes to occupy a central position: ‘The author merely pretends to 
4 i . 
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express propositions’. This is somewhat different from the more common claim 
that the author pretends to assert propositions, since this latter formulation does not 
of itself deny propositional status to what is pretendedly asserted.> The next 
move in the argument is curious for more than one reason. Glannon adopts the 
strategy according to which (1) ‘Don Quixote mistakes windmills for giants’ is 
taken as“‘really elliptical for’ (2) ‘Cervantes pretends (that Don Quixote mistakes 
windmills for giants)’. This is implausible. It is not obvious that either one of the 
above can be inferred from the other, let alone satisfy the conditions for ‘ellipsis’ 
as it is usually understood. Be this as it may, it is in any case an odd manoeuvre 
for Glannon himself to make. Given his other claims, (1) cannot have an 
objective, communicable meaning, since it is unanchored in the real ~vorld. 
How then can it be construed as elliptical for (2), which is so anchored (in 
Cervantes himself)? Presumably, (2) is to be taken as true. (Cervantes is 
genuinely engaged in pretence of some sort, even if his aims are ultimately 
frustrated.) The rest of this phase of the discussion is taken up with demonstrat- 
ing that the term ‘Don Quixote’ is irreferential owing to its not being exportable 
from the opaque context generated by the verb ‘pretends’ in (2) and the 
impossibility of existential generalization to ‘Someone is such that Cervantes 
pretends (that he mistakes windmills for giants)’. It is not clear quite what is at 
issue here. We surely know already that the term ‘Don Quixote’ lacks reference 
independently of this analysis. There is at the very least the risk here of running 
together the issue of what follows from a term’s being non-referential with a 
curious claim that opaque contexts actually inflict irreferentiality on terms 
within their scope. 

Glannon next addresses the well-known problem of the identity and 
individuation of fictional characters. He takes issue with the type of analysis, 
provided by Terence Parsons, which treats characters as incomplete sets of 
properties.® On this account, Don Quixote would be individuated by the set of 
predicates featured in Cervantes’ story, examples of which Glannon himself 
supplies. His claim is that any or all of these might have been instantiated by 
many different characters, and that the properties of being read or appraised by 
different readers must be admitted into a character’s defining set of properties. 
The only essential property a character could have is that of being created by a 
particular author, e.g., Cervantes. The implication is that characters are 
intrinsically dependent on the author’s narrow psychological attitudes and 
incommunicable ideas. There are difficulties in these contentions. First of all, if 
fictional characters lack real individuality, what literal sense can be given to the 
claim that different characters could satisfy all the same predicates? What could be 
the principle of difference sustaining this claim? If it is the difference between 
one authorial source and another, then the former claim cannot without 
circularity be adduced in support of the latter. Secondly, there is little by way of 
actual argument to warrant the inclusion of properties such as ‘being thought 
about’ in the definition ofa character. Admittedly, what some critic says about a 
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character may influence one’s views concerning that character’s status, e.g., as 
heroic rather than burlesque, but this presupposes understanding of predications 
such as ‘mistakes windmills for giants’ or ‘mistakes sheep for armies’; it does not 
determine such understanding. 

Ultimately, however, we are brought back to the issue of absence of 
reference. But is it absence of reference as such, or absence of reference of the 
type exemplified by fiction? If it is the former, then the problem is hardly 
exclusive to the case of literary authorship. Did the proponents of phlogistic 
chemistry fail to express any propositional content because the term ‘phlo- 
giston’ lacked reference? The reply to this case might be that at least this 
theorizing was grounded in the world, in real events, episodes of combustion, 
etc. But if that is the argument, then something comparable could be said in 
relation to the content of character descriptions. Surely many of the predicates 
featured in fictional sentences have a grounding in real world entities, properties 
and events. A reader who knows what suicide is, knows about arsenic and 
locomotives, has no difficulties understanding what happens in Madame Bovary 
or Anna Karenina. True, neither of the eponymous heroines in question needs to 
have been derived from some specific real individuals. Quite early in his own 
discussion, Glannon writes: ‘fictional characters do not correspond directly to 
suitably related objects in the actual world’.” The foot-shuffling implicit in this 
comment, however, only serves to demonstrate the precariousness of Glan- 
non’s intuitions. The strong thesis, we should recall, is that the absence of 
reference in singular terms in fiction suffices for the total divorce of the content 
of a work from the real world, to collapse it, as it were, within the confines of a 
dark, inaccessible subjectivity. The above comment, by contrast, suggests 
something weaker, that there is, after all, a connection, albeit indirect, with the 
real world. But if this point is conceded, then the game is up. We seem to be far 
from the strong conclusion for which Glannon is striving. 

Another strand in the argument involves the relation between issues of 
reference and ontology: ‘In order for two people to share information, they 
must have similar ontological commitments’.* Although this observation 
revives the problem over ‘information’, it might otherwise be taken as plaus- 
ible, if not uncontroversial; but not if it is taken to imply that understanding 
presupposes large-scale agreement on ontology. Understanding an alien 
ontology is consistent with an unsympathetic or sceptical stance towards it. But 
this may in any case be a side issue. Authors and readers of fiction may or may 
not have similar ontological commitments, but this has little bearing on the 
question of whether they additionally have private ontologies of fictional 
entities trapped inside their respective heads and somehow magically generated 
by the same public text or causally related to its production. 

In support of his thesis of the subjectivity of meaning, Glannon places much 
reliance on recent work on propositional attitudes, adapting for his own 
purposes the distinction between ‘narrow’ and ‘wide’ psychological states and 
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‘wide’ and ‘narrow’ meaning. This remains an area of heated debate, and there is ~ 
dispute over both where and how the boundary between the ‘narrow’ and the 
‘wide’ is to be drawn. According to one characterization of ‘what is called 
‘solipsistic semantics’, the project is ‘to assign meanings to an individual’s 
“inner representations” in a way which does not presuppose the existence of any 
entities other than that individual and their thoughts’. In that case the whole of 
an individual’s thoughts causally related to the production ofa public text would 
have to be solipsistically construed, not just the elements related to the non- 
referential singular terms. The fact that fictional works are not referentially ‘sky- 
hooked’ to real objects by fictional names does not leave all other terms and 
expressions unanchored, still less endow them with subjective meanings they 
do not have in factual reporting. Nor does it seem to inhibit the making of 
inferences. From ‘Don Quixote rides a horse’ it seems reasonable to infer both 
‘Don Quixote rides an animal’ and ‘Someone rides a horse’. Taken at his word, 
Glannon would be committed to saying that these inferences were illegitimate 
and even impossible. Thus even if Cervantes himself were to have accepted such 
inferences, he would have been wrong to do so! On the contrary, refusal or 
inability to make such inferences would more naturally be taken as symptomatic 
of a remarkable degree of logical and linguistic incompetence. In this respect, 
Glannon’s assumptions have brought him into collision with some very hard 
data. 

In sum, Glannon has a less than convincing case for his exciting and 
provocative claims. Authors may traffic in paradox by choice; they are not 
condemned to do so by the very nature of their activity. 


D. E. B. Pollard, Philosophy Section, Department of Arts & Languages, The Polytechnic of 
Wales, Llantwit Road, Treforest, Pontypridd, Mid-Glamorgan CF37 1DL, Wales. 
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Reconceptions in Philosophy and Other Arts and 
Sciences. By NELSON GOODMAN and CATHERINE 
Z. ELGIN. Routledge. 1988. pp. 174. £25.00. 
In THIS book Nelson Goodman (in collaboration 
with Catherine Elgin) develops and refines the 
general theory of symbols that underlies his 
recent work in philosophy by applying it to a 
number of issues in metaphysics, epistemology, 
philosophical psychology and the philosophy of 
art. It contains many of Goodman’s familiar 
views about reality, depiction, realism in depic- 
tion, expression in art, the property of being a 


work of art, and genuine performances and the’ 


identity and individuation of works of art. 
Perhaps the most striking of these views is his 
metaphysical pluralism. Goodman concludes 
from the fact that both of the seemingly con- 
tradictory statements ‘The earth is in motion’ 
and ‘The earth is at rest’ are true that ‘there are 
many worlds if any’, and accordingly—assum- 
ing that there is a world—that in one of these 
many worlds there is a planet called ‘the earth’ 
and this planet is in motion, and in another of 
these worlds there is a planet with the same 
name but which is at rest. But which of these 
planets do I live on? Both, it seems, since I can 
truly assert each of the statements. But then I 
myself become an inhabitant of both of these 
worlds, or, rather, my identity is bifurcated and 
one person called ‘Malcolm Budd’ lives on a 
planet in motion and another person also called 
‘Malcolm Budd’ lives on a planet at rest. 
Although the unattractiveness of this position is 
typical of many of Goodman’s views, it never 
deters him from embracing them. 

The present book is no more likely to convert 
unbelievers than other of his recent works, for 
well-known and powerful objections to his 
views are usually ignored in favour of further 
application and development of his leading 
ideas. So the analysis of artistic expression in 
terms of metaphorical exemplification is reas- 
serted, despite the oft-repeated objection that 


-__ metaphorical exemplification is neither necess- 


ary nor sufficient for expression; and realism of 
representation is still rendered as a matter of 
habituation, despite the fact that a spectator may 
not experience the pictures in a system he is 
thoroughly familiar with as being realistic. To 
the outsider there appears to be a lack of open- 
ness in face of the phenomena, a determination 
to fit them to the pre-existing grid of the theory 
come what may. And this will almost certainly 
make the book frustrating reading for anyone 
interested in art, despite the fact that it ranges 
over architecture, literature, music and paint- 
ing, and the thought is characteristically subtle 
and frequently insightful. 

It is instructive to focus upon Goodman and 
Elgin’s treatment of so-called ‘pictorial com- 
petence’, for there is rather more of an attempt 
to engage with the opposition in their con- 
sideration of the problem of explaining a spec- 
tator’s ability to understand pictorial 
representations he has previously 
encountered, and their blindness to the strength 
of their opponent’s case in this instance is, I 


not 


believe, characteristic. Moreover, the object of 
their attack is a more robust version of the man- 
of-straw resemblance theory of depiction dis- 
missed in the opening pages of Languages of Art. 
As I shall attempt to show, their arguments are 


unpersuasive. 
Their target is the view that pictorial 
representation depends on likeness of 


appearance, which can be seen directly, and so 
does not require the spectator to have prior 
acquaintance with a picture he is able to under- 
stand. Now if justice is to be done to this view, it 
is essential to recognize the limited nature of the 
phenomenon it attempts to capture. It could not 
be thought to apply to every aspect of the 
meaning of a representational picture, but only 
to the most basic level of interpretation. The 
leading idea of the resemblance view is that a 
spectator’s awareness of how a certain kind of 
thing looks explains his ability to interpret 
(some but not all) pictures of something of that 
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kind as depicting that kind of thing. So we can 
put aside the objection that the perception of 
likeness is obviously insufficient to provide a 
full understanding of Manet’s Le Déjeuner sur 
P’Herbe, or a picture of a knight with his dog, the 
dog symbolizing loyalty. The objection that a 
spectator often knows what a picture represents 
without knowing whether it resembles its sub- 
ject is equally off target. Given that we do not 
know what a crucifixion really looked like, we 
certainly do not know whether pictures of 
Christ’s crucifixion look like the real thing. But 
we do know what a wooden cross, a man, a 
crown of thorns, nails and blood look like, and 
we are thereby endowed with what is necessary 
to see a picture of Christ’s crucifixion as depict- 
ing a bleeding man nailed to a wooden cross. 
And the objection that pictures with fictional 
subjects do not resemble what they represent is 
easily met. Unicorn pictures do not resemble 
unicorns, since unicorns do not exist. But 
unicorn pictures depict horse-like animals with 


long, straight horns protruding from their fore- ` 


heads; our awareness of the appearances of hor- 
ses and slender horns enables us to interpret 
pictures of unicorns as depicting animals resem- 
bling horses except for the presence of the horn; 
and our awareness of the fictional appearance of 
unicorns puts us in a position to interpret these 
pictures as unicorn pictures. There is also no 
difficulty for the resemblance view in accom- 
modating the fact that pictures can resemble 
their subjects in any number of ways, for there 
are correspondingly many ways in which any- 
thing looks (as Elgin and Goodman stress). It is 
that pictures that 
resemble the same thing may look very different 


therefore unsurprising 


from one another. And the resemblance view is 
perfectly consistent with the fact that pictures 
that look very much alike may depict different 
things: a close resemblance between the 
appearance of one thing and another is perfectly 
compatible with a spectator’s experiencing 
these two objects as resembling things of dif- 
ferent kinds. Finally—I do not have space to 
consider all their arguments—the resemblance 
view is proof against the objection that pictures 
that resemble their subjects do not always 
resemble the ways their subjects look. A 
mediaeval picture in which the images of the 
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madonna and child are significantly bigger than “4 
the images of the saints that surround them is 
precisely one that depicts the Christ child as 
being bigger than an ordinary baby, although 
the enlightened spectator who sees this under- 
stands that he is to construe it not literally, but 
only as a measure of the religious significance 
attached to the child. Although there is certainly 
more to understanding a picture than under- 
standing what it depicts, if the resemblance 
view is directed only at explaining the spec- 
tator’s ability to see what is depicted in a picture, 
it is misguided to fault it for not doing more. It 
is, of course, right to require a resemblance 
theory of depiction to specify the precise nature `% 


-of the resemblance allegedly involved in the 


experience of seeing what a picture depicts. But 
whatever the best way of specifying this resem- 
blance may be, such a theory is immune to 
Goodman and Elgin’s objections that it pro- 
vides an inadequate explanation of a spectator’s 
ability to interpret previously unfamiliar 
pictures. 

MALCOLM BUDD 
University College London 


The Element of Fire: Science, Art and the Human 
World. By ANTHONY O’HEAR. Routledge. 
1988. pp. 178. £19.95. 

ScIENCE IS marvellous and important: it seeks 
objectivity and truth, its methods are models of 
scrupulous moral integrity, its aim to secure a 
fundamental and comprehensive knowledge of 
the real world is a noble one. But science cannot 
oust or replace or render pointless the kinds of 
human perspective and human vision that 
become manifest in works of art. 

That is the theme of The Element of Fire, a 
book which, as the author rightly avows, is in 
no sense ‘anti-science’ and which ‘cuts through 
the disciplinary feuding and sectarianism’ of the 
original ‘two cultures’ debate instigated by 
Snow and Leavis over a quarter of a century ago 
(p. 4). Anthony O’Hear has no wish to deny the 
efficacy of the laws and taxonomies of science. 
His aim is more to describe its scope, its charac- 


_ terand its limits, and to ask how far the scientific 


imagination, with its ability to prescind from 
sense experience and from the values ascribed _ 


T 
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by a personal consciousness, may “inevitably 
lead us away from our embodiment and from 
what concerns us specifically as human beings’ 
(p. 18). 

But this examination of science is simply 
prolegomenon to his main intent which is to 
declare and argue the importance of a kind of 
activity which, far from seeking to prescind, as 
science does, from personal consciousness, 
takes embodied consciousness as its starting 
point and explores the meaning of the world 
from an anthropocentric point of view. Artistic 
work and artistic experience are important ele- 
ments in this kind of exploration which, 
although it springs from personal conscious- 
ness, is not thereby to be thought of as some- 
thing that is merely subjective and illusory by 
comparison with the impersonal objectivity 
attributed to scientific enquiry. Artistic expres- 
sion and artistic discourse, O’Hear points out, 
are explorations conducted from within but 
they are expressed objectively for others to 
examine and their success or failure are judged 
by what others think of them and by reference 
to interpersonal and shared standards. ‘This 
activity, its thought, sensibilities and discourse, 
constitute the world of human meaning, the 
complex, living tradition that nourishes and 
challenges the artistic imagination and that 
makes the world our world. If we examine the 
credentials of the claims of science to expose the 
parochial anthropocentricity of the human 
point of view we find that it cannot provide us 
with an absolute conception of the world that is 
also an account of human experience and some- 
thing to live by. The observed and experimental 
truths of science are ultimately grounded in the 
ordinary, human point of view and when 
science seeks to go beyond the human stand- 
point, ‘to take up a stance outside the universe’, 
it enters the realm of metaphysics and 
mythology (p. 71). The endeavour to transcend 
our knowledge in this way, O’Hear observes, 
testifies to the power of the human imagination 
but it can also lead to hubris. ‘Hubris’, he 
remarks, ‘is also implicit in the belief that 
science and technology are the only truly serious 
elements of our culture’ (p. 73). What can 
restore us to a proper understanding of our- 
selves, can take us ‘far nearer our inner essence 
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than science and technology can’, are the arts 
(p. 73). 

How can the arts restore our understanding of 
ourselves? The second half of The Element of Fire 
offers a sustained answer to that question. It is 
also a critique of our culture and a manifestation 
of the author’s own sensibilities. O’Hear argues 
that engagement with the arts enables us to 
understand ourselves both historically and per- 
sonally. They show us the attitudes of the past 
to the world as expressed in, for example, 
rococo embellishment or classicism or heavy 
monumentalism. Painters can show us new 
ways of perceiving the world: ‘the way, for 
example, Rubens in his hunting scenes suggests 
the tremendous fullness, energy and prodigality 
of nature, or the way Vermeer finds a timeless 
significance in a momentary domesticscene. . . 
or in Claude’s nostalgic evocations of a never 
actually realized classical world, or in Francis 
Bacon’s depiction of human beings as skewered 
carcasses and writhing meat’ (p. 89). O’Hear 
argues that truths conveyed by works of art are 
truths about inner states and feelings. 
Metaphor, simply because it is not literal, 
allows for a free flow of associations. Thus to 
say that one’s feeling of dread is like a mist 
closing in on one can evoke many images, many 
associations (p. 104). Art is to some extent 
about the communication of feeling but the vital 
question arises whether this can continue with 
any significance in the aftermath of what 
O’Hear calls ‘artistic modernism’, those move- 
ments that, in the twentieth century, have 
sought to repudiate the past and start afresh with 
‘pristine autonomy’. O’Hear maintains that the 
rationalism and intellectualism of Le Corbusier, 
Kokoschka and Schoenberg have led them away 
to a sterile formalism, to thinking that their 
engineering, science and mathematics will 
guarantee, are the sufficient conditions of, 
beauty. They have overlooked ‘the experience 
of the object’ (p. 121) just as their expressionist 
contemporaries overlooked the traditions of 
human expressiveness and sought to present 
raw instead of objectified feeling to their 
audiences. 

It is difficult to know what to think of the last 
two chapters of The Element of Fire and it is 
impossible to do them justice in a review. 
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O’Hear makes a plea for recognition of the fact 
that it is our biology and history that make us 
what we are, that ‘neither the artist nor his 
audience starts afresh’ (p. 133) and that ‘a degree 
of conservatism in the arts, and a dread of 
utopianism is the only attitude which really 
respects both our biology and our history. . .” 
(p. 135). [have to say that my heart sank to read 
words that seemed so staid. What of the tradi- 
tional rôle of the arts as innovative, exploratory, 
questing, rebellious and as often coming a nasty 
cropper? What of genius? (It will out, one 
hopes.) O’Hear’s view is that the best art treads 
a tightrope by balancing intellect and feeling, 
individual and community, culture and nature. 
A work such as Warhol’s Marilyn, a series of 
slightly different reproductions of a photograph 
of Marilyn Monroe, ‘cannot be a work of art’ 
because it is machine-produced. I question this 
judgement, though I agree with the judgement 
that Marilyn should not be regarded as a work of 
art simply in virtue of its epitomizing some- 
thing of its time. But perhaps it is not the scope 
of the concept ‘work of art’ that we should be 
debating here. There is still the question 
whether Warhol’s Marilyn appeals to aesthetic 
sensibilities, whether the object that it is speaks 
to is inner feeling. 

O’Hear prefaces his last chapter with two 
brief quotations; ‘Art is the best thing of all for 
veiling the terrors of the pit’ (Baudelaire) and 
‘Art saves him and through art—life’ (Niet- 
zsche). Well, art may do all this—I believe it can 
do it—but is that what it is for? Is art for any- 
thing? There is more than a hint, in the quo- 
tations and in the chapter, that art is, properly, 
the human response to the ‘terrors of the pit’; (I 
think, darkly, of Schopenhauer’s grim words: 
‘At bottom we are something that ought not to 
be; therefore we cease to be’.) But I have always 
thought of art as something more than a great 
power to tame and civilize and beautify, or to 
reconcile humanity to its fate. I have thought of 
it as marvellously generative; not for veiling 
terrors so much as for making splendours, not 
as a harmonizing equalizer so much as an irre- 
pressible burgeoning of life. A more searching 
inspection of the Dionysian view of art might 
with profit be O’Hear’s 
perspective. 


set alongside 
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[have done no more than touch on a handful 
of the numerous important issues that are so 
perceptively examined in this excellent book. It 
is densely packed and rich in thought and 
sensibility. 

DIANE COLLINSON 
The Open University 


Needs, Values, Truth: Essays in the Philosophy of 
Value. By pavip wiccins. Basil Blackwell. 
1987. pp. 366. £29.50. 

THIS DISTINGUISHED collection of essays, firmly 
set within the tradition of analytic philosophy, 
and published in the Aristotelian Society Series, 
begins by briskly dismissing Marx’s account of 
needs as irrelevant for distinguishing between 
needs and wants. Wiggins discusses moral con- 
flicts, how truth may be predicated of moral 
judgements, and the meaning of life. He offers a 
highly sophisticated defence of subjectivism, 
and then concludes with more specialized 
accounts of Aristotle on deliberation, weakness 
of will, and Parfit on personal survival. These 
highly subtle essays offer much argumentation, 
and suggestions for further argumentation. A 
brief discussion could not do justice to his com- 
plex book which in any event, since it mostly is 
about ethics, would not normally be reviewed 
in this journal. I consider but one question 
which he explicitly discusses only in passing: 
what are the implications of this analysis for 
aesthetics? 

The similarities between ethical and aesthetic 
judgements are striking. As a moralist explains 
how objectivity is possible though standards 
have changed with the times, so an art historian 
must deal with changes in taste. If ‘what the 
moralist or aesthetician always confronts is the 
end-product of a long and complicated evolu- 
tionary process’ (p. 199), then perhaps they 
both must explain ‘how a subject matter can be 
essentially contestable yet principled: and how a 
collection of convictions and concerns can be 
the product of system yet resist all efforts of 
simplification, because it reposes on a diversity 
of mutually irreducible ideas’ (p. 314). Wig- 
gins’s subjectivism in which properties are 
explained by reference to reactions of subjects, 
with ‘no saying ... what properties these 
names stand for independently of the reactions 


x 


xt 
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they provoke’ (p. 195) is a view of obvious 
interest to aestheticians. 

And yet, some differences between the con- 
cerns of a moralist and an aesthetician are as 
striking as these similarities. When in his discus- 
sion of needs Wiggins argues that the mistaken 
assimilation of a ‘need’ to what is desired or 
wanted has played an important, detrimental 
role in contemporary social planning, he 
reminds us how much more difficult it is to 
relate art works to a discussion of justice. While 
it is understandable how a mistaken view of 
needs played a role in urban planning, creating 
what Wiggins ‘the bleak 
monotonous environment’ (p. 17), it is very 
hard to know how to link this part of his 
discussion to paintings, literature or music. 

Perhaps these differences are best understood 


describes as 


by pointing to two major distinctions between 
morality and art. We admire baroque art works 
which express ideals few of us share, enjoying 
Borromini’s churches and the martyrdoms by 
Emilian painters without being Catholics. We 
can appreciate art of many cultures aesthetically, 
keeping our distance from the beliefs which 
inspired its creators. A historian might study the 
beliefs of earlier times without judging them; a 
moralist, I think, cannot. He is in the position of 
Wiggins’s theorist who ‘has to begin . . . by 
making as if to embrace—the very same com- 
mitments and world-view as’ those he would 
study (p. 113). 

Diverse styles of art works can co-exist in the 
museum, library or concert hall. And indeed, 


when they do they but enrich those institutions. _ 


How narrow to us is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
canon centred on Raphael and Michelangelo, 
with barely room to include Rubens and Pous- 
sin. It is exciting to also find Buddhist sculp- 
tures, Chinese painting and—whatever its 
status in its original culture—A frican artefacts in 
our museums. But genuinely different morali- 
ties cannot co-exist within one society, except in 
so far as a modern secular culture can tolerate 
religious sects so long as they agree to not seek: 
support from the state for partisan support of 
their morality. 

Wiggins’s general approach is totally isolated 
from either any concrete study of social institu- 
tions or any psychological analysis. When, for 
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example, he says that his argument does not 
demand convergence among ‘all rational 
creatures of human fabric and constitution’ (p. 160) 
he offers little sense of what counts as this 
constitution. It seems amazing—this, I admit, is 
itself but an a priori argument—that any sub- 
stantive conclusions could emerge from so 
general a notion of rationality. What for me 
seems most problematic about Wiggins’s 
attempt to draw substantive conclusions, as in 
his critique of urban planning or defence of a 
‘sort of subjectivism, oriented towards truth but 
tilted to allow for essential contestability . . . 
the foundation of any philosophical liberalism’ 
(pp. 183—4) is that his reasoning is so abstract. 
But whether this reflects a genuine limitation of 
analytic philosophy, which may explain why 
that tradition now is exhausted, or merely an 
important difference between ethics and aes- 
thetics remains to be determined. 

DAVID CARRIER 
Carnegie Mellon University 


What is Music? An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Music. Edited by PHILIP ALPERSON. Haven 
Publishing Corporation. 1987. pp. 408. 
Paperbound, no price given. 

THE Essays in this volume address fundamental 
questions about the ontology and meaning of 
music, about composition, performance and 
song, they range over problems in the evalua- 
tion of music and of the place of music in history 
and culture, generally. The list of contributors is 
most impressive. 

Alperson begins his very comprehensive and 
clear introduction with a historical overview of 
philosophical reflections on music and argues 
for the necessity of a distinction between a 
normative aesthetics of music which takes as its 
focus music in thé fine arts tradition and the 
philosophy of music, a larger enquiry, which 
takes as its object the entire range and signifi- 
cance of music as a human practice. What is 
Music? reflects this distinction. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first + 
is taken up by a long essay by F. Sparshott: ‘The 
Scope of Musical Aesthetics’, which, as the title 
implies, ranges over a wide field of problems 
and possibilities. He argues that music requires 
its own aesthetics and states at the outset that his 
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contribution does not arise out of any specific 
puzzle‘nor does it have any overall theory to 
offer. The paper is written with exceptional 
clarity; it reads like an unfolding story of prob- 
lems and possibilities enlivened by flashes of 
very dry, not to say biting, humour. The other 
contributors all address themselves to various 
issues raised by Sparshott. 

The second part, on ‘Music and Meaning’ 
consists of six essays on Composition by N. 
Wolterstorff, Form (E.T. Cone), ‘How Music 
Moves’ by P. Kivy, Representation (J. Robin- 
son), ‘Music as Philosophy’ by the editor and 
‘Semiotics of Music’ by J. Margolis. 

Part three: ‘Composition, Performance and 
Song’ offers papers by A. Berleant, M. Gross- 
man and J. Levinson, respectively. 

The final part: ‘Evaluating Music’ is a mix of 
essays on Evaluation (S. Davies), History (M. 
Donougho), ‘Musical Understanding and 
Musical Culture’ by R. Scruton and ‘The Chal- 
lenge of Contemporary Music’ by R. Subotnik. 

A. Berleant is particularly concerned with 
prevailing accounts of how composers com- 
pose, i.e., the process of shaping musical 
materials according to patterns and structures of 
previously determined form. Production by 
formula has a long and tiresome history for the 
listener and the composer of limited originality. 
Yet, we like Bach, 
Beethoven and Mahler most, for their daring 


admire composers 


and breaking of conventions while recognizing 
traditional constraints. This leads to the main 
argument of ‘Musical De-composition’, which 
opens out intriguing possibilities for the aes- 
thetics of music. We need to concentrate on the 
fact that musical materials make demands on the 
composer; they require certain forms of 
elaboration and reject others. Whenever a com- 
poser is more swayed by convention than by the 
force of his musical ideas, the result shows the 
strain. ‘It is the sounds that guide the choices, 
not the choices the sounds.’ These have a gener- 
ative disposition, the patterns of tones dictate 
and generate musical possibilities for growth 
thereby achieving an indissoluble unity. 

We need to develop an aesthetics of musical 
composition from the standpoint of perceptual 
experience where musical sounds heard directly, 
reveal a dynamic, generative character. What 
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makes a composer a true artist is his special 
sensitivity to the dynamic demands of sound. It 
follows that our understanding of form in music 
must be transformed accordingly. When form is 
considered perceptually it undergoes a 
metamorphosis from the structure within 
which it figures and is developed into the shape 
of auditory experience, of musical ideas as they 
are heard. 

Cadences and modulations are typically 
analysed through their harmonic formulae yet, 
says Berleant, nowhere is the composer’s skill 
more apparent than in his ability to effect these 
transitions skilfully, as a natural outgrowth of 
musical demands for fresh tonal surroundings. 

The performer, like the composer, works 
towards realizing the creative forces in musical 
sounds. Music is replete with internal forces 
urging towards the realization of potentialities 
in the given material. The listener is also part of 
this. The sensory directness of musical experi- 
ence does not require any intermediary of 
knowledge or recognition of devices. Berleant’s 
account leads to the freeing of music from the 
élitism of the ‘cognoscenti’ and opens out music 
in all its richness to any sensitive listener. 

Kivy in ‘How Music Moves’ takes up the 
controversy between ‘cognitivists’ who argue 
that music presents emotions as properties of 
the music which are recognized but not felt and 
the ‘emotivists’ who contend that music raises 
the emotions of real Jife such as love, fear or 
anger. He gives the standard objection that it is 
incumbent on the emotivists to produce a 
theory of how such emotions are aroused in the 
listener but as there are no possible objects for 
such emotions, the necessary condition for 
something to count as an emotion cannot be 
fulfilled and, therefore, no such theory is 
possible. 

Are there such ‘emotivists’ around today? 
Would anyone seriously argue that an emotion 
presented in the music is like a contagious 
disease which the listener catches? Surely the 
the relevance/ 
irrelevance, for musical understanding and 


controversy centres on 
appreciation, of the emotional content of music 
over and above its structure and form. 

Since emotions have a cognitive core, as Kivy 
himself argues, then any serious emotivist has to 
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be a cognitivist for his work to be of any 
objective value. Kivy’s paper is an example of 
this. His aim is to supply an object for our 
emotional responses to music; an object which 
involves beliefs and which is always a musical 
object. Kivy’s argument is very neat. When 
uncle Charlie repeatedly tells lies about his wife 
to excuse his own shortcomings, I feel my anger 
rise and ‘I know’ who Iam angry at and why. If, 
however, I describe a piece of music as angry, 
which also makes me angry, who or what am I 
angry af? A piece of music moves us because it is 
expressive of sadness but it does not make us 
sad. Since music undoubtedly moves us, the 
only legitimate explanation for this must be an 
‘uncle Charlie’ type of explanation. 

IfI am stirred or moved by music, I claim that 
I am experiencing an emotion. It must follow 
that my emotion is directed towards an object 
with accompanying beliefs about it. I am moved 
by the sheer beauty of sounds and the belief that 
what I hear is very beautiful. If I have the 
necessary knowledge, my excitement will 
increase on recognizing the incomparable 
beauty of craftsmanship, the features of the 
sounds, the technical achievements, etc. My 
beliefs multiply as I discover more complex 
elements in the object of my emotions. Here 
then is our ‘uncle Charlie’ explanation of how a 
particular composition elicits an emotional 
response. We can state what the objects of the 
emotions are and what beliefs are involved. 

I have, of necessity, simplified Kivy’s argu- 
ments in a paper that is, as usual, written in a 
beautiful, erudite and witty style but—are we 
being very elegantly conned? Well, no. What 
Kivy says is demonstrably right as far as it goes 
which is not nearly far enough. 

Scruton’s ‘Musical Understanding and Musi- 
cal Culture’ arises out of Sparshott’s remarks 
about the need of a theory of musical under- 
standing with which Scruton agrees but he soon 
parts company with Sparshott on a crucial 
point. He writes: ‘In a provocative passage, 
Sparshott says of a certain approach to musical 
aesthetics that “it assumes that music exists to be 
appreciated,” and adds, “that seems to suggest a 
privileged group of consumers, not themselves 
musicians, for whom the musicians work. That 
is, it supposes a context of exploitation. As Carl 
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Dahlhaus puts it, ‘music aesthetics represents 
... the spirit of cultivated bourgeois music 
lovers’, a spirit that cannot be defended in our 
Like Sparshott 
Dahlhaus, I am, ifany sense attaches to the expres- 


post-Marxist era.” and 
sion, (my italics), a “cultivated bourgeois music 
lover”. Unlike Sparshott, however, I believe 
that the spirit of which I partake can and ought 
to be defended, that it is not, in any relevant 
sense, the spirit ofa mere “consumer”, and that, 
if it implies the existence of “exploitation” 
(whether or not in the persuasively defined 
Marxian sense of that term), so much the better 
for exploitation.’ I’ve quoted the relevant pass- 
age because I want to retain Scruton’s careful 
wording of it in the hope of avoiding misunder- 
standings. In the course of his explanation of 
what is involved in listening to music, Scruton 
offers an important account of the emotional 
involvement with music, which enlarges sig- 
nificantly on Kivy’s account. Every work of art 
aims to secure a certain response from its 
audience; it is the object ofa certain response and 
it is composed on the assumption that the 
response in question is humanly possible. If the 
response is to be significant to the person who 
feels it, it must bear some relation to his life as a 
whole, it must be part of his enjoyment and of 
his concern. Musical understanding consists not 
only of understanding melodies, rhythms and 
harmonies; it must connect with our capacities 
for emotions and critical contemplation. In all 
this our imagination is at play, we hear a chord 
as a question or answer, we perceive music as 
sad or cheerful, we hear a passage as hesitant, 
energetic, We 
development and style in terms of values and 


languorous. hear musical 
interests that govern its life as a whole, that are 
within our experience. 

By virtue of our capacity for ‘hearing music 
as’, the excitement of music becomes, in an 
immediate way, the excitement of life itself. 

For the music lover, music is a shared experi- 
ence, he moves with it in his feelings and is 
moved by it. He senses in it the characters and 
feelings of everyday life, it speaks to him of 
experiences that are his. ‘It is a companion for 
him and renews the sense of community 
without which life is neither tolerable nor 
wholly lived.’ 
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The true musical audience is an audience of 
amateurs for whom music is an integral part of 
their everyday lives; listening to music is a re- 
creation of the self and of the community upon 
which the self is predicated. Such an audience is 
not a consumer of music. The distinguishing 
mark of aesthetic pleasure, says Scruton, is that 
it does not consume its object, it becomes, 
instead, a part of the stock of musical know- 
ledge and revelation. 

The acquisition of ‘character’ in music is a co- 
operative enterprise. Compositions are only 

- heard as music because of their dependence 
upon the persistence of a musical culture in 
which they exist. That culture is not the culture 
of the aristocracy with its stultifying patronage 
but the culture of the town dweller (in the 
Aristotelian sense), who creates conditions 
under which composition is possible and under 
which music can be heard. The rules of music 
are summaries of musical practice. To make 
them prescriptive is to kill the process which 
gives rise to them; to abolish them is to abolish 
musical practice and thus the possibility of 
musical understanding. Only by accepting the 
expectations which the rules capture, can they 
be transcended. The truly original work, while 
breaking with tradition, must, at the same time, 
renew it. 

While the ‘bourgeois’ arguments will, no 
doubt, create fertile ground for controversy, be 
that as it may, what Scruton has to say about 
understanding music is of paramount import- 
ance and offers rich scope for further explora- 
tion. Much of what he has to say about the 
music/listener relationship is very akin to 
Merleau-Ponty’s conception of reciprocity 
between the lover of art and the work of art. 
This is a most exciting contribution to the 
aesthetics of music. 

What is Music? is a provocative book, full of 
challenges for anyone involved in the aesthetics 
of music and, as such, it is to be strongly 
recommended. 

FRANCES BERENSON 
Birkbeck College 
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Calligram: Essays in New Art History from France. 
Edited by NORMAN BRYSON. Cambridge U.P. 
1988. pp. 183. £9.95; clothbound, £25.00. 

Just as the way you look for something tells 
you something about the nature of the thing you 
search for, the methods of enquiry of an 
academic discipline reveal the nature of the 
objects constituting its subject-matter. Thus it is 
in Art History. The genesis of its methods in 
connoisseurship and formal analysis tells us 
something about the ways in which the objects 
within its professional domain are identified and 
understood. An art work is a material object 
whose ideal properties give it high cultural 
worth and whose meaning is constituted signifi- 
cantly within an autonomous realm of historical 
development separable from other forms of 
social representation. As an alternative to 
‘dominant’ or ‘traditional’ forms of art history, 
Norman Bryson has collected together in this 
volume several contemporary French writings 
on art. In his introduction he critically contrasts 
these semiological writings with what he des- 
cribes as the ‘official’ art history, exemplified by 
Sir Ernst Gombrich, and also with reductively 
materialist trends in other recent Art History. 
The argument of the editorial, however, and the 
nature of the texts he assembles do not so much 
indicate a New Art History but a challenge to 
the identity and integrity of the discipline itself 
and thus to the traditional concept of the art 
object. 

In the editorial Norman Bryson repeats criti- 
cisms of Gombrich (which he has made at 
longer length in previous works), arguing that 
Gombrich’s use of the key terms ‘schema’, 
‘observation’, and ‘testing’, in his description of 
image making, omits or brackets out the social 
formation of the image. If image-making is 
described entirely in terms of private mental 
events occurring in and communicated between 
the invisible recesses of the painter’s and the 
viewer’s mind, then, says Bryson, the process is 
excluded from that field of social and economic 
power in which the meaning of the image is 
actually located. Although Bryson’s use of 
Gombrich takes no account of the subtleties of 
Gombrich’s actual practice, his point is surely 
correct. The essays which he collects together 
here all regard the art work as something 
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generated from socially recognized systems of 
signs. They do not, however, thereby reduce 
the image-to the determinants of the socio- 
economic base. For such reductivist accounts, 
he argues, leave out the essentially interactive 
relationship between the art work and other 
social discourses—economic, scientific, reli- 
gious—constituting the fabric of the social 
world. The essays collected here are ‘readings’ 
of various paintings and frescos as complex 
material signs, signs which are part of a ‘flow of 
discourse traversing both the studio, and the 
factory’. 

The first essay, a translation by Stephen Bann 
of Jan Mukarovsky’s ‘Art as Semiological Fact’, 
written in 1934, is included in order to argue or 
authorize a more detailed case for the semiologi- 
cal study of art. Of the other ten essays, Fou- 
cault’s extract on Valesquez’ Las Meninas, Julia 
Kristeva’s essay on colour in Giotto’s frescos, 
the two essays by Barthes, on Dutch art and on 
Cy Twombly, are familiar in translation. 
Others, such as Baudrillard’s essay on Trompe- 
Oeil and Louis Marin’s essay on Poussin’s The 
Arcadian Shepherds, although already translated, 
have been less accessible. Four essays are newly 
translated. Yves Bonnefoy’s essay is a con- 
templation on the role of geometry and per- 
spective in transformations of the sense of 
time in Quattrocento painting; Jean-Claude 
Lebensztejn’s text is a Derridean reading of the 
blot in Alexander Cozens. Two essays by the 
structuralist mathematician Michel Serres poss- 
ibly best illuminate the semiological method 
Bryson secks to promote. They bring to bear 
eighteenth-century discourses on Cartesian 
geometry and mechanics to various paintings. 
In ‘Turner Translates Carnot’, Serres contrasts 2 
work by George Garrard, of 1784, with 
Turner’s paintings. Garrard’s work depicts a 
contemporary Thamesside warehouse, with 
horses, tools, ships and men. Serres orders these 
elements as signs of the mechanical forces of 
work and power. He reads the work as a tabula- 
tion of the mechanics which made possible the 
world of work and trade in the late eighteenth 
century when wind, water, horses and men 
were the sources of power. This world is to be 
shattered when those sources are supplanted by 
fire. The painter’s image is seen as a visual 
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discourse continuous with contemporary tech- 
nical texts on mechanics. Thus the interpreta- 
tion of the work does not invoke artistic 
intention nor trace influences. Rather, Serres 
shows how the work is constructed out of 
elements of contemporary discourses of work 
and power. 

In the the book 
unresolved issues of art historical method. A 
familiar criticism both of semiology and the 


introduction, raises 


Annales school of history, whose influence is 
seen in much of this work, is the emphasis on 
the synchronic, rather than the diachronic, in 
the interpretation of social life. Bryson’s 
introduction does not provide a rich and com- 
plex enough account of the various methods and 
procedures of Art History in terms of which to 
develop the debate. Questions about the art of 
the past are not, of course, all of one sort, and it 
is no doubt misleading to seek a comprehensive 
theoretical model for ways of bringing the art of 
the past to contemporary understanding. Many 
of these essays do provide ways of understand- 
ing paintings which sustain and enrich the pro- 
cess of looking at the works themselves, rather 
than directing attention away to something else. 
But what does this way of looking—of reading 
—show about the nature of the things we are 
looking at? How is a work of art distinguishable 
from other forms of visual representation? 
Bryson perhaps begins to indicate an answer 
when he speaks of art as work which can chal- 
lenge, or renew, currents of discourse (p. xxiv). 
But the central grounds for the debate, I think, 
are to be found in Barthes’ claim, on page 167, 
that, “The demiurgic power of the painter is in 
this, that he makes the materials exist as matter; 
even ifsome meaning comes out of the painting, 
pencil and colour remain as “things”, as stub- 
born substances whose obstinacy in “being 
there” nothing (no subsequent meaning) can 
destroy.’ 

CAROLYN WILDE 
Gwent College of Higher Education 


Artwriting. By DAVID CARRIER. University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1987. pp. 161. £16; 
paperbound, £8. 

Davip Cararier’s short book attempts to give 

some philosophical dignity to its eponymous 
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concept. ‘Artwriting’ is not art history, Carrier 
argues, in so far as the latter is academicized and 
thereby based on an existing consensus about its 
objects and about how to disagree and debate 
about those objects (138). Art history, we might 
say, has as little to do with art as literary history 
with literature. Criticism (which is what ‘art- 
writing’ really means: the whole book is impli- 
citly addressed to the ‘working critic’ (87, 97)) is 
quite different, and is to be understood rhetori- 
cally; ‘Artwriting is always a form of rhetoric, so 
the real distinction is not between suasive and 
plain accounts, but between more and less suc- 


cessful exercises in rhetoric’ (129), never ‘disin- ` 


terested’ as art history claims to be (9). The body 
of the book examines clearly and with some 
attractively dry humour various pairs of 
approaches to writing about art; Gombrich and 
Greenberg are contrasted in terms of the 
rhetoric of the stories they tell about art—their 
narrative and contextualizing constructs are set 
against notions of the ‘presentness’ of art 
(Stokes and Fried), and the rhetoric is worked 
up via a critical reconstruction of the work of 
Bryson, Krauss and Masheck into an ambitious 
attempt at a broad pragmatics of the art system. 
Carrier’s approach, borrowing from Danto the 
idea that ‘the unit of discourse in artwriting is 
the artwork plus a text’ (5), in principle allows 
him to relate the text of criticism to the market 
and the structure of galleries and journals 
without falling into the more or less naive 
historicism or sociologism which always beck- 
ons to such an attempt. The book is accessible 
and itself quite a rhetorical success in securing its 
persuasion of the reader—and apparently honest 
enough to include a final chapter reflecting on 
the reapplication of the rhetorical terms of the 
analysis to that analysis itself. There is a flexi- 
bility and undogmatic feel to the book, which 
shows up with some skill the pitfalls of the 
views it analyses. Critics of apparently the most 
incompatible persuasions can be shown to 
exploit the same desire to give a story an 
apparently necessary ending (131 on Krauss and 
Thomas Lawson, both giving good stories, 
both ‘seduced by their very success.as narrators 
into confusing mere narrative necessity with 
facts about the world’), or to denounce reliance 
on binary oppositions in straightforwardly 
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binary terms. Carrier also manages to show 
quite convincingly a strain of political moralism 
in the work of those he (slightly unfairly) lumps 
together as ‘Octobrists’, pointing to apocalyptic 
presuppositions they share with none other than 
Greenberg. 

Lying (like a Cretan) underneath all this, 
however, there is more than one dogmatic pre- 
supposition of the type Carrier points out with 
such assurance in the objects of his analyses, and 
which already show in the assumption that his 
method can allow him to criticize the politics of 
the Octobrists simply for being ‘dated’ (93: it is 
quite unclear what this means in Carrier’s 
system). This slip no doubt relates to a rather 
hasty and unexplained determination of the 
rhetorical as essentially to do with questions of 
narrative. This may itself be a fairly traditional 
(dated?) inflection of rhetoric, but here suggests 
an unthematized but irreducible link with the 
very art history from which artwriting is sup- 
posed to be so clearly distinguished. No doubt, 
for example, Carrier’s fascination with others’ 
bad stories and his own good stories leads him 
to dismiss too quickly the ‘presentness’ argu- 
ments here associated with Fried and Stokes, 
and which could, with all due care, be related to 
Lyotard’s recent work on painting. Where Car- 
rier can rapidly claim that Stokes’s account is 
only intelligible in the light of his autobio- 
graphical work, and conclude (without at all 
explaining why this should be the criterion of 
judgement) that ‘his is not the sort of artwriting 
that can serve today as a model for others’ (70), 
and argue that Fried’s work cannot really be 
understood or followed at all, one might 
wonder whether this is enough to deny the 
importance of the ‘event of presence’ of a paint- 
ing, which stubbornly refuses rhetorical specifi- 
cation as much as the historical reductions 
Carrier rightly criticizes. The suspicion is that 
this ‘event’ is complex enough to resist the 
slightly smug pairings of Carrier’s book. One 
way of avoiding this problem would be to work 
not so much with a notion of discourse (even ifit 
were extended beyond the rather narrow nar- 
rativism at work here), which cannot but miss 
that event, as with something more like Der- 
rida’s notion of text—this moment comes and 
goes early in the book; Carrier argues forcefully 
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that art works cannot be separated from their 
verbal contexts, any more than a written phrase 
can; only to quote right out of its context 
Derrida’s ‘nothing outside the text’ remark (5), 
and move on, unaware of what he just missed. 

GEOFFREY BENNINGTON 
University of Sussex 


Lasting Impressions: Lithography as Art. Edited by 
PAT GILMOUR. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1988. pp. 416. No price given. 

THIS COLLECTION of essays reveals conflicting 

views of the artistic status of lithography, but on 

the whole concentrates on it as an art form. 

‘Lithography’ literally means ‘writing-or- 
drawing on stone’ but is the name of the process 
of printing which originally used stone plates, 
and which were later generally replaced by 
metal ones. It was invented during the years 
1796-9 in Germany by Alois Senefelder, orig- 
inally as a cheap method for reproducing musi- 
cal scores. It differed from other printmaking 
processes in that it soon became very important 
commercially because of the immediacy of its 
process, its low cost and adaptability for colour 
printing. 

However, in the two centuries since the orig- 
ins of lithography for commercial use, 
lithographs have been produced by many major 
artists from Daumier, Manet and Toulouse- 
Lautrec to Picasso and Hockney. Lithography 
reached a peak in France in the 1890s with artists 
such as Toulouse-Lautrec, Denis, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Renoir, Pissarro, Gauguin, Sisley and 
Signac all producing lithographs. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century in Germany the 
group Die Briicke showed a commitment to 
printmaking and were experimental in their 
lithographs. Picasso revitalized lithography 
when in 1945 he went to work in Fernand 
Mourlot’s workshop in Paris. In 1960 the 
Tamarind Lithography Workshop was founded 
in Los Angeles. This and other American work- 
shops such as U.L.A.E. and Gemini G.E.L. also 
presented new challenges to lithography. 

Lasting Impressions is very comprehensive and 
well illustrated, dealing with many aspects of 
lithography. Its editor, Pat Gilmour, was 
founder curator of prints at the Tate Gallery and 
is now curator of international prints at the 


Australian National Gallery. The Gallery's 
Department Prints and 


Illustrated Books was developed from its deci- 


of International 


sion in 1972 to buy a private collection, belong- 
ing to the German photojournalist, Felix Mann, 
of lithographs ranging from the early nineteenth 
century to the 1960s. The Gallery later pur- 
chased the Gemini Archive and supplemented 
its collection of lithographs with some out- 
standing recent examples. 

In her foreword, Pat Gilmour states that the 
book ‘sets out to circulate information about the 
Gallery’s collection, to establish a forum in 
which Australasian lithography can take its 
place and to publish contemporary research of 
note by scholars of wide reputation’. The book 
is illustrated with many examples from the 
collection and includes essays by Pat Gilmour 
and other staff at the Gallery. Other essays are 
contributed by such well-known names in the 
field of lithography as Clinton Adams, a former 
director of the Tamarind Lithography Work- 
shop, Michael Twyman, author of Lithography, 
1800-1850 (1970) and Antony Griffiths, Deputy 
Keeper of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings at the British Museum, and author of Prints 
and Printmaking (1980) and co-author of various 
important catalogues to exhibitions at the 
Museum. 

The essays deal with lithography from its 
beginnings to the present, ranging from a study 
by Michael Twyman of Charles Hullmandel, 
England’s leading lithographic printer during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, to three 
essays on lithography since the Second World 
War. Ruth Fine’s essay on American lithogra- 
phy since the war includes a discussion of 
experimental approaches by Jasper Johns, 
Robert Rauschenberg and others. She mentions 
Rauschenberg’s Booster (1967) which has a life 
size x-ray of the artist which was printed one 
half at a time and which was considered a 
lithographic landmark in the sixties. She makes 
the point that lithography has been combined 
with other processes by some artists. For exam- 
ple, Jim Dine’s Bathrobe (1975) combined 
lithography with woodcut and Roy Lichten- 
stein’s Landscapes (1985) combined it with 
woodcut and screenprinting. 

The essays are also international in scope, 
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dealing with lithography from Europe, the 
United States and Australasia. There are two 
essays on lithography in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Pat Gilmour’s two essays deal with the topic 
of collaboration between artists and printers. 
One, in conjunction with the Department of 
International Prints, concentrates on Auguste 
Clot who printed the lithographs of many 
major nineteenth-century French artists. It is 
followed by a selection of translated letters 
between him and the artists whom he printed, 
which are published here for the first time. Also 
included is a list of works printed by him which 
was put together by members of the Depart- 
ment of International Prints. 

Her other essay on the collaboration between 
artists and printers during the two centuries of 
lithography is the result, in her words, of a 


‘long-standing fascination with the way the 


ideas in the head of one person find resolution 
partially through the hands of another’ and 
‘arises from interviews with some of the world’s 
great lithographic printers’. One very unusual 
collaboration which she discusses is that which 
took place at the Canberra School of Art, in 
1983—4, when several aborigines were invited to 
work there and had their work printed by the 
American artist Theo Tremblay. 

Clinton Adams’s essay makes the point that 
in museums lithography is often isolated from 
the other arts. He argues that the lithographs of 
an artist should be related to the rest of his work. 
Perhaps one omission from this book is a lack of 
any discussion of the lithographs of artists in 
relation to their work in other media. 

On the whole, though, the book is to be 
commended for its scholarly and wide ranging 
articles, its very comprehensive twenty-page 
bibliography and its wealth of illustrations. 

HELEN JAMES 
Polytechnic South West 


Performance Theory. By RICHARD SCHECHNER. 
Routledge. 1988. pp. 304. Paperbound, 
£14.95. 

THE BOOK begins with a critique of the Cam- 

bridge School of scholars who purported to 

explain not only the origins of Greek tragedy 
. büt also its nature by seeing it as rooted in ritual. 
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Richard Schechner rightly points out that the 
meaning of the word ritual is ‘distorted out of 
usefulness’ if one attempts to apply it equally to 
all Greek plays, let alone Elizabethan or modern 
dramas. It is an observation Schechner would 
have done well to keep before him, for he 
himself soon perpetrates the same error on a 
grander scale. ‘Performance’, page one asserts, 
‘is an inclusive term’. How inclusive it has 
become even before the end of the book may be 
judged by some of the many things cited as 
examples of performance: facial expressions of 
basic emotions, the Olympics, the shooting 
down of KAL 007, a Ph.D. viva, the election of 
a Pope, weddings, the holding of hostages, the 
course of events experienced over a decade in a 
country such as the Lebanon, a pilgrimage, and 
so on. When ‘performance’ comes to have such 
a wide range of applications and it is proclaimed 
that it is not ‘easy to specify limitations on what 
is, or could be treated as, performance’ (p. 251), 
we may well wonder whether the term has any 
utility left at all. 

Schechner’s ambition is partly responsible for 
getting him into this predicament. For his aim is 
no less than, to use his own words, ‘a con- 
vergence of anthropological, biological, and 
aesthetic theory’ (p. 280). 

He believes too much emphasis has been 
given to dramatic texts and too little to the 
importance of performers, rehearsals, 
audiences, settings, and social functions. The 
way of overcoming such narrowness is to place 
dramatic performances within the widest con- 
texts, both intercultural and ethological. Thus 
sections of the book are taken up with juxtapos- 
ing theatrical events, often avant-garde or 
experimental in nature and some of them taken 
from Schechner’s own productions, with 
various rites and ceremonies of tribal groups: 
e.g., the kaiko celebrations of the Tsembaga of 
Highlands Papua New Guinea; a Tiwi ritual 
combat, North Australia; a thoril ceremony in 
Korotota, near Columbo in Sri Lanka. Parallels 
between human performances and animal per- 
formances are also pursued: human rituals are 
set beside such animal performances as the 
chimpanzee ‘rain dance’ (as described by June 
Goodall) or the rhythmical repetitions adopted 
by animals.as symbolic ‘ceremonies’ (as recoun- 
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ted by Konrad Lorenz). By such strategies 
Schechner hopes to demonstrate the biological 
as well as the intercultural significance of drama. 

The exposition is not wholly satisfactory. In 
many cases (Lorenz, for and 
elsewhere, Erving Goffman) the writers cited 


instance, 


are themselves deliberately employing theat- 
rical analogies. It seems odd then to use their 
expositions, the results of adopting an explicit 
theatrical model, to illuminate theatre itself 
which provides that model. Furthermore, 
Schechner’s account of the relationship between 
theatre events and tribal or animal rituals is often 
ambiguous, even perhaps evasive. A variety of 
terms is used: X is ‘very much like’ Y; is ‘a 
prototype of; is ‘parallel to’; 
‘analogous to’; and so on. Proof of the thesis 
becomes dubious and disproof ruled out as it is 


is ‘close to’; is 


never quite clear how close the homology is 
supposed to be. Sudden shifts of perspective 
create a further sense of indeterminacy. If 
theatre is being examined in terms of our bio- 
logical inheritance and we are being told things 
such as ‘human fantasies are evolutionary 
developments of animal pre-human ritualiza- 
tions and displays’ (p. 227), we do not expect 
jumps from this level of discourse to one where 
different forms of Western dramatic practice are 
compared and some (e.g., proscenium theatre 
as ‘a model of capitalism’) condemned. 
Schechner is an advocate—and a practition- 
er—of an avant-garde theatre committed to 
experimenting with ritualizations. His interest 
in tribal or animal rituals is closely bound up 
with this. His enthusiasm, however, at times 
lands him in difficulties. True rituals are rooted 
in some lived actuality, whereas avant-garde 
companies are normally acting out rituals that 
have no such warranty. Acknowledging this 
almost leads Schechner into saying—and it is 
perhaps the logical outcome of his argument 
—that the terrorist seizure of hostages would be 
the most authentic form of ritualized drama 
today! Schechner recognizes the absurdity and 
dangers of the conclusion, if not quite how to 
avoid his argument pointing in that direction. 
Performance Theory is a revised and expanded 
edition ofan earlier collection: Essays on Perform- 
ance Theory 1970~1976. The imprint of the late 
sixties is strongly upon it. It is imbued with the 
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spirit of the age of Aquarius, even if time has not 
been kind to that spirit. Take, for example, 
Schechner’s remark that he had believed ‘effica- 
cious performances’ (i.e.,' performances which 
are ‘universalistic, allegorical, ritualistic’) were 
on the upswing and by 1990 would dominate 
(p. 124). Now, a trifle ruefully, he confesses it 
seems unlikely—though it would appear he is 
still not without hopes ‘orthodox dramaturgy’ 
will soon be finished. 

While in its wider and wilder endeavours the 
book must be accounted unsuccessful it is not 
without its interests. 

Schechner’s views are usually provocative, 
his incidental comments are often acute, and he 
has a commendable gift for making unexpected 
connections. Among the many passages I found 
stimulating were: his suggestion that Beckett, 
Genet and Ionesco draw their dynamics from 
life rhythms; 
psychology in different theatre spaces; and his 
study of Stanislavky/method style preparation 
and acting in relation to the very different 
approaches of kathekali. 


his exploration of audience 
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Mystifying Movies: Fads and Fallacies in Con- 
temporary Film Theory. By NOEL CARROLL. 
Columbia U. P. 1988. pp. 262. $34.50. 

Tue Contemporary Film Theory discussed is 

the brand of Marxist-psychoanalytic-semio- 

logy which has entrenched itself in academic 
establishments both in the United States and 
here. Complaints about it, often drawing atten- 
tion to the opacity of its ‘Frenchspeak’, have 
been about for some time, but no sustained 
examination of it by a philosopher, investigat- 
ing its premisses and arguments, has been forth- 
coming. This Noël Carroll now provides. He 
deals with Althusser, Lacan and Benveniste, so 
far as they have influenced film theory, but 
mainly with the works of such film theorists as 

J.-L. Baudry, Christian Metz, Colin McCabe, 

John Ellis and Stephen Heath. 

Carroll’s method, pursued throughout the 
book, is as follows: first an aspect of the theory is 
selected, quotations are liberally cited and key 
points summarized; the problems the account is 
meant to solve are identified; the nature of the 
argument is ascertained (e.g., AS enini ic 
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tive or philosophic) and probed to see if relevant 
evidence is provided; assumptions and hypo- 
theses are pinpointed and tested for plausibility; 
` the argument is examined for coherence and 
validity; finally the theory is looked at to see 
how well it can be said to have solved the 
problems that initiated it and its achievement or 
lack of it in this regard is assessed by comparing 
it with rival theories which tackle the same 
questions. In particular Carroll investigates 
many of the issues central to contemporary film 
theory, including whether the analogy between 
cinema and dreams holds or is as fruitful as the 
psychoanalytic account would have it to be; 
whether the cinema apparatus itself is ideologi- 
cal and ‘centres subjects’ as is claimed; whether 
the cinematic image is ‘illusionist’; and whether 
‘suture’ provides an explanation for the intelli- 
gibility of cinematic discourse. 

Carroll’s approach is scholarly, philosophi- 
cally rigorous, fair-minded, and rational. How 
does Marxist psychosemiology stand up to such 
scrutiny? Badly. Indeed, much like vampires in 
horror movies that crumble into dust and dry 
bones the moment morning light touches them. 

Carroll’s main criticisms, amply demon- 
strated and documented, are as follows. For 
many claims made by contemporary film theor- 
ists no evidence of any kind is forthcoming. For 
example, no evidence is provided by Lacan or 
those who follow him to document the 
existence of a mirror stage in childhood 
development or of the Imaginary as a faculty 
pertinent to movie viewing. (Indeed, in some of 
these cases it is difficult to imagine what sort of 
evidence could be provided: how, for instance, 
can we conceivably enter into the internal men- 
tal operations of children before birth, at six 
months old, or when they first encounter a 
mirror? See pp. 64-5.) Many so-called explana- 
tions of cinematic problems are offered in terms 
of psychological mechanisms about which we 
know much less than about the cinematic issues 
themselves; or they are offered in terms of 
hypothetical entities—such as ‘Desire’ or 
‘Absence’—whose existence seems to be a mat- 
ter of faith rather than scientific or philosophic 
deduction. Many of the key concepts too are 
both metaphorical and polysemic, and in their 
vagueness and abstractness lend themselves to 
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being interpreted quite differently by different 
theorists. In their indeterminacy they can pos- 
sess no explanatory power. Examples of these 
are such terms as ‘centring’, ‘positioning’, 
‘closure’, ‘binding’, ‘unified’, ‘presence and 
absence’, and ‘suture’. Again and again terms 
utilized in contemporary film theory are 
employed in quite different situations where the 
only link between their various senses is the 
signifier itself, as for example when the physical 
positioning of spectators is conflated with their 
mental positioning. Carroll shows that what pas- 
ses for argument frequently amounts to little 
more than the manufacture of a tissue of puns. 
The meticulous demonstration that vapidity 
is vapid, and inanity is inane, could easily make 
for a book that is tedious and frustrating. 
Several factors prevent this from occurring. 
First, Noël Carroll writes lucidly: his own 
exegeses of psychosemiotic texts come as a relief 
after the arcane jargon of the originals. 
Secondly, his patient unravelling of twisted 
discourses is often leavened with wit. Thirdly, 
in comparing Marxist psychosemiotic tenets 
with rival hypotheses he is able to show how 
good sense and rational thinking can make posi- 
tive contributions to film theory. Sometimes 
Carroll relies upon the accounts of others to 
show the inadequacies of contemporary film 
theory. This is the case when he points out that 
Marx’s own explanation in terms of economic 
force makes for a better explanation why work- 
ers in America have never opted for the over- 
throw of the capitalist system and its 
replacement by a socialist new order than that 
offered by the Ideology Hypothesis which con- 
tends it is because Americans are ideologically 
brainwashed by the apparatus of an illusionist 
cinema. Similarly, he shows that the explana- 
tion of film narration in terms of shots establish- 
ing a question which later shots will answer, 
first proposed by Pudovkin, is more precise, 
comprehensive and comprehensible than the 
equilibrium model of film narration posited by 
Stephen Heath. Pudovkin’s notion Carroll 
expands into an account of his own which he 
calls the ‘erotetic’ explanation of narration 
—about the only time Carroll lapses into 
jargon. This exposition of how the spectator 
follows the flow of visual images in movies 
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because of formal devices employed’ by the 
filmmakers has more efficacy and sense than 
blanket recourses to some notion of ‘suture’. 


The rational contributions to an aesthetics of _ 


all from Marxist 
psychosemiology, however, but from the rival 
accounts. Contemporary film theory is, in Car- 
roll’s words, so ‘top down’—that is, intent on 
imposing totalizing Theory in despite of any 
evidence or specific application to data—that it 
says nothing and has little positive to offer. 

In his closing pages Carroll concludes that 
contemporary film theory has been ‘nothing 
short of an intellectual disaster’. He recom- 
mends that it should be discarded. His judge- 
ment by then bears the warrant of ample 


film do not stem at 


demonstration. Yet contemporary film theory 
is still the regnant theory of the academic 
establishment. Carroll’s book provokes the dis- 
quietening question: how has it been possible 
for work of such intellectual nullity to root itself 
and flourish in academia? , 
TREVOR WHITTOCK 
The Frontiers of Literature. By LAURENCE LERNER. 
Basil Blackwell. 1988. pp. 291. £25.00. 
THE FRONTIERS of the conceptual country of 
literature are troubled areas, patrolled by ‘essen- 


tialists’, patriots committed to the defence of a | 


literary heartland against the ‘deconstruction- 
ists’, whose anarchic activities on the borders 
threaten to destabilize and erode the whole ter- 
ritory. Laurence Lerner embarks on his own 
exploration of these borderlands in the belief 
that both groups are misguided. Against the 
essentialists, he holds that literature is much 
larger than any heartland, that to pursue an idea 
of the literary which excludes all disputed ter- 
ritory is in effect to retreat into a tiny area of 
pure poetry, excluding most of what concerns 
us in literature. Against the deconstructionists, 
he claims that the conceptual insecurity of 
literature need not threaten its identity, that 
even if all of its territory is subject to dispute the 
existence of literature cannot be denied. ‘I pos- 
tulate peace as the normal state of affairs, and in 
that case a country will have large areas which 
have much in common with contiguous lands, 
areas where people cross the border freely, 
_speak two languages, carry two currencies in 
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their wallets, but usually know whether they are 
German or French, German or Danish.’ 

The common element of narrative makes the 
border between literature and history one of the 
most important and, with recent theories of 
narrative calling into question the distinction 
between fact and fiction, one of the most dis- 
puted. In mapping this frontier, Lerner insists 
on the validity of the latter distinction but 
argues that it is of limited value in settling 
demarcation disputes; discussing David Copper- 
field and Kipling’s story ‘Baa Baa Black Sheep’, 
for example, he shows how superficial the dis- 
tinction between autobiography and fiction can 
become, particularly in tales of childhood, 
bringing out the extent to which what we take 
to be, important about these works is 
independent of any ontological concerns. 
History overlaps most completely with 
literature, he suggests, in dealing with what 
Collingwood calls ‘the inside of events’, and 
particularly in its portrayal of character. The 
fact that the frontier between history and 
literature cannot be drawn as neatly as the fact/ 
fiction dichotomy suggests, however, does not 
mean that it cannot be drawn at all; in his rich 
and detailed analyses of particular historical and 
literary texts—of their style, their interest in 
representative figures, power and ideolo- 
gy—Lerner shows how differences can emerge 
even within the common ground. ‘There are 
breaks and contrasts here, but they do not quite 
correspond to the generic difference we began 
from: the frontier has not, by traditional generic 
distinction, been drawn in quite the right place. 
As frontiers quite properly never have been.’ 

If literature is regarded in terms of narrative 
structure, its relationship to history becomes 
problematic; ifit is regarded as ‘the true voice of 
feeling’, its relationship to non-literary forms of 
emotional expression, a territory Lerner calls 
‘Crying’, may be called into question. As a 
mode of expression which appears to straddle 
this frontier, Lerner focuses on confession; tak- 
ing the ‘confessional poetry’ of the 1950s and 60s 
as his starting point, he charts the borderlands 
between poetry and ‘mere confession’ in the 
course of a discussion of how far lyric poetry in 
general can be seen as confessional. Lerner 
draws deeply on Collingwood’s distinction 
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between the betrayal and expression of emotion 
in his travels here, showing that whatever its 
limitations as a ‘theory of literature’, expression 
theory does go to the heart of many of the most 
important questions posed by lyric poetry. 
Turning to an exploration of the frontier 
between literature and advocacy, or ‘Persua- 
sion’, he reinforces his case by deploying 
expression theory to great effect in exploring 
the resemblances and differences between 
Donne’s sermons and his religious poetry. 
Lerner’s treatment of expression is one of the 
most impressive features of this impressive 
book; its success, and the success of the book as a 
whole, owes much to the fact that throughout 
his explorations he insists on the priority of 
reading, ‘the examination of actual borderline 
cases’, over theoretical speculation. (Which is 
not to say that he ignores theory; structuralist 
notions of the ‘dispersed subject’ are tackled 
head on, and his deconstruction of the Searle/ 
Derrida exchange is glorious.) This strategy 
brings out the weaknesses as well as the value of 
expression theory: in considering the relation- 
ships between literature and ‘Play’, Lerner rec- 
ognizes that if literature is seen as ‘essentially a 
matter of the expression of feeling, its technical 
devices will be regarded simply as means to the 
expressive end. Against this, he argues via a 
discussion of nursery rhymes and: nonsense 
verse that the formal elements of poetry can 
usefully be seen as ‘ways of playing games with 
words’. Expression theory emphasizes con- 
trasts between poetry and play at the cost of 
obscuring important similarities, we must rec- 
ognize both: “The organic, functional view of 
form is true when we are appreciating a success- 
ful poem. The view of form as arbitrary, as 
lying around for some one to use, is true when! 
we are tracing its history.’ g 
Lerner’s 
throughout his explorations, but this is much 


concern with expression runs 


more than a book about expression; it is also a 
book about form, about didacticism, and finally 
about books. of 


Turning from the ‘soul 


/ 


literature to its ‘body’, from ‘software’ to ‘hard- ` 


ware’, Lerner looks at titles, prefaces, dedicat- 
ions, textual apparatus, and the palinode. 
Again, he finds plenty of scope for demarcation 


dispute—that ‘there is no clear boundary 
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between the text and the rest of the world: that + 


the edges are ragged, and that there is a great 
deal of no man’s land along the frontiers’—and 
again he shows that dispute here can be enrich- 
ing rather than destructive or reductive. He ends 
with a palinode of his own: ‘Now I pray to all 
them that have read this little treatise, that if 
there be anything in it that pleases them, and 
helps them in their reading and understanding, 
that they give thanks and tell their friends. . .’. 
It’s a pleasure to do both. 

ALEX NEILL 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


Literature and Its Theorists: A Personal View of 
_ Twentieth-Century Criticism. By TZVETAN 
TODOROV. Translated by Catherine Porter. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1988. pp. 203. 
£19.95. 
Tue SUB-TITLE of this book, frankly admitting 
its personal perspective, is all-important. This is 
not, and does not purport to be, an objective 
assessment of the major contributors to literary 
theory in the mid-century span (1920-80) which 
it takes as its focus. Professor Todorov acknow- 
ledges himself his failure to address thinkers as 
central as Freud, Lukács and Heidegger (p. 3), 
and closes with a footnote apology for not 
having been able to fit feminist criticism into his 
scheme of things. But he might have mentioned 
many other omissions. Northrop Frye and Ian 
Watt, for example, are the only Anglo-Ameri- 
can critics considered here at any length, and 
neither of them would normally be thought of 
as representative figures in an era dominated by. 
New Critical, Marxist and neo-Aristotelian 
modes þf criticism. Of more recent French 
theorists, Jacques Derrida and Jacques Lacan are 
conspicuous by their absence. And so on. 
But 
comprthensive or impartial. At the heart of this 


‘odorov does not claim to be either 


book—which in some ways completes and 
complements two earlier works, Theories of the 
Symbol and Symbolism and Interpretation 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), though his 
priorities have changed in the course of writing 
the trilogy—a burning issue dictates both the 
choice of critics considered and the form of that 
consideration. The issue is what Todorov sees 
as the relativism or nihilism of much modern 
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thinking (especially in aesthetics), which he 
takes to be the legacy of a mind-set induced by 
Romanticism: ‘Reflection on literature and criti- 
cism is a feature of the ideological movements 
that have dominated intellectual life ... in 
Europe during what is conventionally called the 
modern era. Earlier, people believed in the 
existence of an absolute and common truth, ina 


universal standard . . . The breakdown of this . 


belief, the recognition of human diversity and 
equality led to relativism and individualism, and 
finally to nihilism’ (p. 8). The abandoning of 
‘truth’ not only as a common framework but 
even as a goal beyond current horizons has led to 
what he considers to be the sterility of much 
twentieth-century literary criticism; this is an 
impasse which he is determined to analyse and 
go beyond: ‘to put it rather too succinctly, this 
book will deal both with the meaning of some 
twentieth-century critical works and with the 
possibility of opposing nihilism without ceasing 
to be an atheist’ (p. 2). 

Todorov approaches the whole matter in a 
spirit of quest and personal discovery, reliving 
some of his own intellectual development in 
order to distinguish between where it was com- 
promised by post-Romantic false values, and 
where it offers the possibility of something 
more constructive. He proclaims the book to be 
‘nothing but a Bildungsroman, a novel of appren- 
ticeship—and moreover one that: remains 
unfinished’ (p. 9). In this spirit he reviews the 
Russian Formalists and their concern with 
poetic language, the different conceptions of 
epic propounded by Döblin and Brecht, the 
intermingling of criticism, biography, creative 
writing and self-expression in the works of 
Sartre, Blanchot and Barthes, the complex 
evolution of Bakhtin’s thinking about literature 
as a cultural phenomenon, and the relationship 
of Frye’s criticism to ‘the opposition between 
concern [in a quasi-existential sense] and 
freedom, between mythology and science’ 
(p. 104). At this point there is a marked change 
in the mode of the book: a chapter on the ‘realist 
criticism’ of lan Watt is an interchange of letters 
between Todorov and -Watt, the 
attempting to tease out the theoretical postulates 
behind Watt’s criticism, the latter assenting and 
demuring on particular details but more 


former 
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generally defending his avoidance of overt 
theory: ‘I stand with Samuel Johnson in reject- 
ing “the cant of those who judge by principles 
rather than perception” ’ (p. 120). The follow- 
ing chapter, ‘Literature as Fact and Value: Con- 
versation with Paul Bénichou’, takes the 
principle of interchange even further; an inter- 
view between Bénichou and the author reads 
like a Platonic dialogue—though Bénichou is 
certainly no willing stooge to Todorov’s So- 
crates, resisting 
(determinist, articulator of antimonies) in 
which Todorov seeks to place him and often 


some of the categories 


preferring to assert his own priorities rather 
than follow Todorov’s line of argument. 

This kind of (creative?) tension perhaps 
exemplifies the ‘type of ‘dialogic criticism’ 
which Todorov proposes, in his conclusion, as 
the way to overcome the impasse of relativism 
and nihilism besetting modern critical theory. 
‘Now criticism is dialogue, and its own interest 
is best served by recognizing this openly; it is a 
meeting of two voices, author's and critic’s, and 
neither has the advantage over the other . . . 
Dialogic criticism speaks not about literary 
works but to them, or rather with’ them; it 
refuses to eliminate either of the two voices 
involved’ (p. 161). Such a dialogue depends on 
the prior acceptance of ‘truth’ as an ultimate 
goal: ‘We may be aware that we do not possess 
the truth without giving up our search for it. 
The truth may be a common horizon, a set of 
directions for the journey, rather than a point of 
departure. Instead of abandoning the idea of 
truth, one may change its status or function, 
making it a regulatory principle behind the 
exchange with the other, rather than the content 
of the program’ (p. 160). Todorov cites 
developments 
rather than criticism, as in tune with his ideal: 
‘The writings of Solzhenitsyn and Kundera, 
Ginter Grass and D.M. Thomas cannot be 
neatly packaged within previous conceptions of 


in contemporary literature, 


- literature; they are neither “‘art for art’s sake” 


rather, 
they are works that know themselves for what 


nor “literature of commitment” ... 


they are, at once literary construction and search 
for truth’ (p. 168). 

This Anglo-American version of the French 
text originally published as Critique de la critique 
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(Editions du Seuil, 1984) has two appendices or 
afterthoughts. The first, ‘Pseudo-Issues and 
Real Issues’, was occasioned by a French review 
of the original book, which apparently used it to 
attack literary theory as such, arguing that 
Todorov had repudiated his earlier stance as a 
theorist; Todorov makes elegant mincemeat of 
the reviewer. The-second, ‘Travelling through 
American Criticism’, grew out of reading 
Robert Scholes’s Textual Power (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1985), with whose analysis of the 
profession of criticism in America Todorov 
substantially concurs. He focuses on two bran- 
ches of ‘post-structuralism’: ‘deconstruction’ 
(whose answer to the question ‘What does this 
text mean?’, over-simplified, is ‘Nothing at all’) 
and ‘pragmatism’ (whose answer to the same 
. question is ‘Anything whatsoever’). In identify- 
ing these as spiritual dead-ends, he elucidates 
very clearly the agenda for his own proposed 
‘dialogic criticism’. Anyone overawed or con- 
fused by the main body of this book should find 
these appendices a lucid and lively exposition of 
its main themes and their relevance to the cur- 
rent critical debate. 

RICHARD DUTTON 
University of Lancaster 


T. S. Eliot and the Philosophers’ of Criticism. By 
RICHARD SHUSTERMAN. Duckworth. 1988. 
pp. 236. £19.95. 

T. S. Exot was never a philosopher’s philo- 
sopher. He studied philosophy under Josiah 
Royce at Harvard, wrote a competent disser- 
tation on F. H. Bradley, attended Bergson’s 
lectures in Paris and sustained a touchy friend- 
ship with Bertrand Russell. But on his own 
admission his interests were too eclectic, his 
mind too restless, to give systematic attention to 
the problems of professional philosophy. 

In contrast, his contribution to literary criti- 
cism was not only professional, it helped define 
a profession. His critical judgements became the 
orthodoxies of a generation and his critical 
theorizing helped transform the very concep- 
tion of what literary criticism could achieve. 
That, it might seem, for the theoretically 
minded, is accomplishment enough. But many 
commentators have wanted more: some under- 
lying scheme or ‘philosophy’ which motivates 
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and binds together his leading ideas. It is often T 


thought, unsatisfactorily, that Bradley could 
provide the philosophical key. But other can- 
didates have been offered, even ‘mythic con- 
sciousness’ and surrealism in a recent study 
(boldly entitled The Philosophy of T. S. Eliot, by 
William Skaff). Always, though, Eliot's philo- 
sophy, in however broad a sense, has proved 
elusive. Just when you think you've pinned it 
down, you find he’s changed his mind. 

Richard Shusterman is a professional philo- 
sopher under no illusions about what counts as 
philosophy and well able to resist the temp- 
tations of spuriously unifying schemes. His 
project is not to locate some hard-and-fast 
philosophical thesis in Eliot’s oeuvre but to make 
a virtue of its diversity and thereby promote a 
pragmatic approach to theory. Above all, 
Shusterman wants to engage the issues, draw- 
ing out of Eliot helpful promptings for more 
general philosophical debates. Such is Shuster- 
man’s polymathic thoroughness in pursuing a 
topic we sometimes lose sight of Eliot alto- 
gether. But the range of the enterprise and the 
energy and commitment with which it is carried 
through are impressively reminiscent of Eliot 
himself. 

Three central themes emerge in the book: (1) 
a reappraisal of Eliot as critic and critical theor- 
ist; (2) an engagement with current controver- 
sies in aesthetics and literary theory; and (3) the 
presentation and defence of a particular concep- 
tion of criticism. The aims are of course related: 
the positive reassessment of Eliot, at a time 
when his influence is waning in literary theoreti- 
cal circles, is based on a re-interpretation of his 
ideas in a contemporary idiom. And the concep- 
tion of criticism proposed—a version of 
pluralism—is derived from and supported by 
these very same ideas as re-interpreted. 

The first theme, the reappraisal of Eliot, is 
probably the least successful. Undoubtedly, 
Shusterman sees off some of the hoary mis- 
conceptions about Eliot: as narrow-mindedly 
Anglo-Saxon, as a sterile formalist, as ‘right- 
wing irrationalist’ (Eagleton), or unsystematc 
dilettante, But even with its upbeat enthusiasm, 
the book I would think is unlikely to launch a 


_ major revival of interest in Eliot, at least among 


philosophers and literary theorists. This 
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T shouldn’t be taken to detract from Eliot’s 


achievement, or Shusterman’s. Eliot’s singular 
contribution to what effectively became the 
status quo in criticism for forty years is undeni- 
able. And Shusterman’s reworkings of Eliot’s 
key concepts, such as ‘tradition’, ‘imper- 
‘sonality’, ‘objectivity’, ‘pluralism’, and so on, 
are often exciting and exemplary. But the fact is 
Shusterman goes well beyond merely expound- 
ing Eliot. His efforts carry us forwards not 
backwards and we don’t have to revive Eliot to 
assimilate these newly shaped conceptions. 

The best parts of the book occur when 
Shusterman shows off his virtuosity mediating 
contemporary debates: modernism vs. post- 
modernism; pluralism vs. essentialism; historic- 
ism vs. New Criticism; objectivity, subjec- 
tivity, intention, the hermeneutic circle. Setting 
off from some concern or concept of Eliot’s, 
Shusterman explores the underlying issues, 
drawing on the likes of Wittgenstein, Rorty, 
Gadamer or Derrida and always seeking deeper 
understanding through compromise or syn- 
thesis. For example, the problem of objectivity 
in criticism gets a thorough treatment. In an 
illuminating discussion, Shusterman examines 
two models, correspondence and consensual, 
showing how Eliot wavers between the two but 
nevertheless effects a kind of .esolution in the 
notion of ‘impersonality’. One surprising omis- 
sion from this discussion is Hume and ‘Of the 
Standard of Taste’. Hume showed how you 
could retain a subjective base for critical judge- 
ment while defending perhaps all the objectivity 
you need in criticism through the consensus of 
qualified judges. Is there not more than a hint of 
the same in Eliot? 

Another valuable contribution is Shuster- 
man’s refinement of the concept of ‘tradition’. 
He rightly brushes aside the connotations of 
stuffy conservatism and shows that tradition, 
widely defined to encompass language itself, is 
part of the fundamental context of literary art. 
He also shows how a sympathetic reassessment 
of ‘tradition’ can-help to reconcile seemingly 
conflicting modes of critical explanation, for 
example, the structural and the genetic. 

Finally there is the aim of advancing a version 
of pluralism as a critical ideal. Shusterman 
appeals to Aristotelian Pphronesis, or practical 
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wisdom, as a guiding principle and makes out 
an admirable case for pragmatic tolerance amid 
the turmoil of warring factions in criticism. Just 
as Eliot’s own writing is commended for not 
yielding any dogmatically unified ‘philosophy’ 
(phronesis is the excuse for any apparent lack of 
consistency), so our attitude to criticism itself 
should be pluralistic and hospitable to diversity. 

For those who retain the old hankerings for a 
unified system, Shusterman does offer one kind 
of unity, in the history of criticism, in the 
literary canon, even in Eliot’s own theorizing, 
namely the unity of narrative. Just as a novel can 
tolerate variety and conflict in its characteriza- 
tion, while remaining a ‘coherently told tale’ 
(p. 83), so too can the narrative we call poetics 
or theory. 

This picture is certainly appealing. Of course 
narrative unity is not just a factual given, it 
depends on narrative principles; in pursuing the 
analogy we need to know more about the 
principles that inform, and make coherent, the 
history of critical theory. Furthermore, there is 
some doubt, | think, whether the premiss that 


‘motivates pluralism is true, namely that we are 


confronted only with a ‘hotch-potch of conflict- 
ing critical aims and practices’ (p. 72). Certainly 
literary theories come and go with their apoca- 
lyptic announcements of radically new begin- 
nings, but on the ground changes in critical 
practice are notably more modest and suggest 
conservatism rather than anarchy, ‘tradition’ 
rather than revolution. For one thing, it would 
be wrong to confuse diversity of vocabulary 
(Marxist, feminist, post-structuralist, psycho- 
analytic) with diversity of practice. Most expres- 
sions of tolerance in the critical community are 
towards the former not the latter; indeed 
genuine pluralism of practice rapidly falls into 
incoherence. For another thing, there are simply 
conceptual limits on what can count as literary 
interpretation (just as there are constraints on 
narrative unity). When all is said and done, I 
suspect that what goes on now, under that 
designation, is not markedly different from 
what Eliot helped establish over sixty years ago 
as the status quo. 

PETER LAMARQUE 
University of Stirling 
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Harold Bloom: Towards Historical Rhetorics. By 
PETER ‘DE BOLLA. Routledge. Critics of the 
` ‘Twentieth Century, ed. by Christopher Nor- 
“ris. 1988. pp. 155. £7.95; clothbound, £25.00. 
Haroun Boom is (to me) an American critic 
whose avowedly idiosyncratic poetic theory 
views all ‘modern’ literature (i.e., since the 
Renaissance) in the light of his apparently 
scholarly knowledge of the Kabbalah and 
gnosticism. By bringing together ideas from 
those sources, especially about interpretation of 
scriptures, with concepts from rhetoric and 
from Freud, he offers a new perspective on the 
Romantic poets and those American writers he 
regards as their successors, particularly on 
poetic utterance in the mode sometimes called 
‘the egotistical sublime’. He proposes a new 
practical, humanistic, anti-formalist kind of 
criticism which he calls ‘reciprocal’, and which, 
like some other contemporary criticism but for 
different reasons, treats poetry intertextually. 
A book about Harold Bloom and rhetoric 
would need to explore the relationship between 
rhetoric and psychoanalytical theory. De Bol- 
la’s book has little to say about the latter, and on 
rhetoric it is knowledgeable but superficial. 
Even an excellent book on those topics might 
still not be suitable to represent Bloom ina series 
‘Critics of the Twentieth Century’, if it said so 
little about Bloom as critic; for example, 
nothing about his studies of contemporary 
poets. De Bolla seems conscious of these omis- 
sions, not only in his Introduction, and writes 
further disclaimers (e.g., pp. 40, 59, 67, 122), 
but their effect is tactless, tending to flaunt a lack 
of commitment to his chosen subject. (See 
pp. 65-6, or p. 78, where he makes clear that 
Bloom’s humanism bores him.) The book 
cover speaks of Bloom’s ‘powerful contempor- 
ary criticism’ and his ‘crucial insights about the 


nature of rhetoric as it functions in both poetry . 


and theories of reading poetry’, insights which 
de Bolla’s book aims to ‘extend and amplify’ 
(etc.). The book, then, should justify such 
praise of Bloom, as well as making good the rest 
of the ‘blurb’. But it does the former only 
indirectly, through its many quotations from 
Bloom himself, whose ideas are often out- 
rageous but expressed with eloquence and wit. 
These contrast with de Bolla’s weak and falter- 
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ing commentary, which shows very little of 
cogent statement, sustained argument, or 
perceptive interpretation, and has a great many 
blemishes of style. 

Besides some clumsy, even ungrammatical, 
sentences and much verbiage, there is uncritical 
use of metaphor (more serious in writing on 
rhetoric than on other topics). Emptily preten- 
tious images abound, of sites, trajectories, 
moulds, contours, dimensions, axes (pl. of 
‘axis’, not ‘axe’); and many alleged ‘generat- 
ings’. Another defect is that the verb ‘to note’ 
recurs incessantly—at its worst, five times in 
one paragraph on p. 25 and three, four or five 
times on at least twelve other pages. This is no 
mere tic: the text is a collection of notes 
—things-noted—rather than the product of due 
reflection upon them. 

The notes: are not even well marshalled. 
Among Bloom's various short books there is 
much overlapping. But a commentator needs to 
be more methodical. De Bolla, after a sprawling 
Introduction, calls his Chapters 2, 3, and 4, 
‘Influence’, ‘Misreading’ and ‘Tropes’. But 
since in Bloom ‘influence’ is the result of inevit- 
able ‘misreading’, and both reveal themselves in 
‘tropes’, and since de Bolla has nothing against 
all that, the separation is pointless. A careful 
reading shows that the titles of chapters are no 
guide to what is in each. When in the last chapter 
we come to Peter de Bolla’s own proposals 
about ‘second-order tropes’, they are wildly 
imaginative, with forays into mathematical 
topology. This might be exciting and stimulat- 
ing if the preceding pages had built up con- 
fidence in the author. 

A further reason why this doesn’t happen is 
that de Bolla relegates philosophical questions 
about language to impatient footnotes (especi- 
ally n. 7, p. 127) or casual swipes (pp. 37, 72, 
76, 112, 118) at views he doesn’t like; only in one 
place (p. 112) does that seem enough. He 
doesn’t even distinguish in practice between 
using a word and mentioning it (e.g., pp. 56, 
75, 136, 139) as he would do if he had a literary 
man’s intuitive mastery over language. But 
even the naming and classification of figures of 
rhetoric requires as framework a philosophical 
account of language, and only in such a frame- 
work can rhetoric be studied theoretically, or 
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extended (as Bloom and de Bolla propose) to 
account for literary or cultural history. Ch. 5 
‘Diachronic Rhetoric’, touches on important 
questions about figurative language, such as its 
relation to truth (pp. 88, 92), and to deconstruc- 
tion, but doesn’t do justice to them, nor to the 
assurance with which Bloom enlarges the frame- 
work, by introducing the psychology of the 
unconscious. This is very apparent at the end of 
his book on Wallace Stevens, in a passage de 
Bolla quotes twice (pp. 89, 126), which says, 
inter alia, ‘. . . the trope is a figure of will rather 
than a figure of knowledge’. De Bolla ignores 
the challenge in this psychological approach, 
and from here on claims that the ideas he men- 
tions—Bloom’s (pp. 144-5) and Derrida’s 
(p. 150)—support his own proposals about 
‘historical rhetorics’. By this phrase he seems to 
mean: a formalized account of the replacement 
of particular habits of thought by others, over a 
given time (pp. 137, 142-3). 

At the end of that chapter he makes heavy 
weather over a problem apparent from the start: 
that Bloom invents so-called ‘tropes’: of his 
own, unknown to manuals of rhetoric. De Bol- 
la's attempt to resolve this in Chapter 6 ‘History 
of Rhetoric’ is a failure; his account, of the 
rhetorical status of Bloom’s ‘Aeolian trope’ is 
especially inept (pp. 120-125). De Bolla doesn’t 
properly acknowledge a more serious problem: 
what is to count as evidence for the presence in a 
text of such ‘second-order’ tropes, of which the 
poet may moreover be unconscious? (Even 
allowing forthe fact that Bloom and de Bolla are 
concerned less with interpreting texts than with 
proposing relations between texts, this problem 
remains.) In Ch. 7, where de Bolla ventures on 
his own reading of ‘A Nocturnall upon St Lucies 
Day’ by John Donne (pp. 136-141) he introdu- 
ces ideas (‘globe’, ‘body’) very far removed 
from the poem, offering no evidence that they 
are ‘behind’ it (see p. 119). He aims to show that 
Donne and Wordsworth are linked in the 
history of rhetoric, but his reasoning looks like, 
‘Because there’s a b in “both” ’. : 

In this chapter (‘Rhetoric of History’) there is 
a complicated and scholastic discussion of 
metalepsis and translatio, transference and trans- 
gressio, catachresis and how to define ‘dif- 
ference’, followed by a proposal to visualize a 
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second-order trope—or its relation to what it 
stands for? Or the way it links texts written at 
different times?—as a cube; as ‘a three-dimen- 
sional figure without a continuity of surface’; as 
a Moebius strip; and as a butterfly catastrophe 
graph (pp. 140-1). At least for this reader, no 
good comes of these imaginative proposals. The 
question, ‘What shape is a figure of rhetoric?’ 
might tax a greater wit than de Bolla’s. 

The editor of the series in his Foreword makes 
a plea for regarding critics as contributors to 
‘literature’, and not as merely purveyors of ‘an 
inferior, sub-literary species of production’; so 
he should be able to recognize the latter when he 
sees it. There are many misprints; the Index is 
sketchy and there is no Bibliography: even the 
brief list of works by Bloom (p..13) which de 
Bolla intends to cite, turns out to be incomplete 
(see pp. 9, 62). 

Recognition granted in Britain to critics 
prominent in the United States needs to be more 
judicious than this book. 

OLGA MCDONALD MEIDNER 


Wordsworth’s Revisionary Aesthetics. By THERESA 
M. KELLEY. Cambridge U. P. pp. 249. 1988. 
£27.50. 

Burke’s A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of 

our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful has some 

claim to be a canonical text of aesthetics, yet if 
this is so, there can be few, one suspects, who 
return to it again and again for the richness and 
subtlety of its argument. Burke’s way is baldly 
to enumerate what he regards as the character- 
istic features of each, illustrating them fairly 
perfunctorily with one or two quotations and 
examples. His text often seems more like a 
user’s manual than the philosophical enquiry it 
purports to be. The Sublime is transmitted on 
twenty-two channels, the Beautiful only on 
fifteen. From reading Burke it would be hard to 
grasp the complex and intricate ramifications 
which the idea of the Sublime had for 
eighteenth-century discussion of the arts, pre- 
cisely because the Sublime was simply the 
polymorphous signifier for everything that con- 
ventional discussions left out. The discourse of 
the Sublime insisted that our demands on art 
cannot be limited to the requirement that it be 
beautiful, regular and harmonious; it is far more 
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important that art should be powerful, novel, 
astonishing even unpredictable. What was dis- 
concerting in this was the argument that if great 
works gave the rules for criticism, and greatness 
could not be either predicted or legislated for, 
the claim to develop general critical and aes- 
thetic principles was essentially bogus. Aes- 
thetics was on the point of being blown up at the 
very moment when it was being given a name. 
The corivenience of Burke’s mode of argumen- 
tation was that he seemed to defuse the contro- 
versy, by neatly laying out the Sublime and the 
Beautiful side by side. They were simply dif- 
ferent. Burke took the sting out of the Sublime 
and managed to make the beautiful seem bor- 
ing. Burke preserves the aesthetic by interring it 
in a twin grave. Yet at the same time Burke 
seems distinctly uninterested in art and it could 
well be argued, for this very reason, that his 
Enquiry is not concerned with aesthetics at all 
but rather with general questions of human 
psychology. The real merit of Burke’s work is 
that it contains, almost in passing, a subtle 
critique of Locke’s picture theory of ideas; that it 
calls in question the common assumption that 
we bring to art a distinctive set of emotional 
responses that are quite different from those we 
feel in everyday life, and that it compelled later 
critics such as Kant to formulate the problem of 
the sublime on a deeper and more philosophical 
level. Yet the polarity Burke set up between the 
Sublime and the Beautiful creates the illusion of 
a stable discourse that actually never existed. 
Before Burke the Sublime seemed to be driving 
the Beautiful from the field. After Burke it was 
taken for granted that the Beautiful would have 
to be revised in order to accommodate all that 
was designated by the Sublime. 

For these reasons Burke is a somewhat 
unlikely mentor in the field of aesthetic theory 
yet he nevertheless figures as the tutelary spirit 
presiding over Theresa M. Kelley’s study of 
Wordsworth, which is, she announces, about 
Wordsworth’s aesthetics and, in particular, the 
rhetorical competition between its sublime and 
beautiful figures. Such a formulation might lead 
the reader to expect a deconstructive interpreta- 
tion of Wordsworth in the tradition of Paul de 
Man, but in reality Kelley’s intention is rather 
the reverse: to defend a broadly traditional inter- 


pretation of Wordsworth’s development 
against what she sees as a ‘strong misreading’ of 
Wordsworth by post-structuralist critics in 
terms of the Kantian aesthetics which tries to 
legitimize an absorption in and by the sublime, 
which Wordsworth and other Romantic writers 
could not afford. Thus, what Kelley means by 
the beautiful and by ‘revisionary aesthetic’ is a 
persistent desire on Wordsworth’s part to move 
beyond and away from the risks and dangers of 
the sublime towards a more tempered, balanced 
and harmonious mode of being. On this view 
Wordsworth is never really the poet of lofty 
ambitions and the grand style but a humanized, 
domesticated figure, softened by the beneficient 
influence of Dorothy Wordsworth who essen- 
tially distrusts them. Kelley is in accord with 
most recent critics of Wordsworth who, fol- 
lowing Geoffrey Hartman, have stressed his 
‘failure to be a visionary’ and have seen his own 
sense of the Sublime as something much more 


low key—as Hartman has it, ‘his Sublime is the l 


subtle magnified’. So really she protests too 
much against a tendency to annex Wordsworth 
to the Sublime, for those critics, who have used 
the word, from Keats to Harold Bloom, have 
also tended to be fairly critical. But if Kelley’s 
overall view of Wordsworth is familiar, it is 
nevertheless enriched by being reworked in 
terms of an antithesis between the Sublime and 
the Beautiful as articulated in Wordsworth’s 
Guide Through the District of the Lakes. In particu- 
lar she cites a passage from the 1820 edition that 
clearly shows the influence of Thomas Burnet’s 
Sacred theory of the Earth: ‘Sublimity is the result 
of Nature’s first great dealings with the super- 
ficies of the earth; but the general tendency of 
her subsequent operations is towards the pro- 
duction of beauty, by a multiplicity of symmet- 
rical parts uniting in a consistent whole’. 
Arguably, 
operations are similar: he consistently backs 
away from the sublime, especially since this is 
now tied in with revolutionary violence 
(perhaps like the terrible upheavals that shaped 
the earth initially) towards the more humaniz- 


Wordsworth’s own subsequent 


ing beautiful. Up to a point this antithesis does 
work, since Burke certainly identified the 
Sublime with God and the natural world and 
both he and Winckelmann linked the beautiful 
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with the proportions of the human, body. 

However, this moderate view nevertheless 
does a certain amount of violence to Words- 
worth’s own thinking. There is little evidence to 
suggest that Wordsworth perceived the 
Sublime and the Beautiful as the yin and the 
yang of human experience and much to suggest 
that he was anxious to link them together, 
stressing, against Burke, the possibility that 
they could co-exist in the same ‘object. 
Moreover, all readings of The Prelude—Kelley’s 
included—are effectively Sublime readings 
since they focus obsessively on a handful of 
visionary passages. It might be possible to argue 


that The Prelude is simply a poem in the tradition 
of Thomson’s seasons in which a gentle and 
harmonious depiction of the rhythms of nature 
is diversified by sublime and violent interludes, 


but what that would leave out is Wordsworth’s 


determination to foreground in his scheme of 
things the growth ofa poet’s mind. The activity 
of the mind can readily—perhaps too 
readily—be annexed to the category of the 
Sublime, but it is very difficult to see how the 
Beautiful can encompass it. Perhaps we need a 
revisionary aesthetics of another kind. 

DAVID MORSE 
University of Sussex 
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